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SEEMON I. 



TEMPTATION. 



St Matthew iv. i. 



Then tp<u Jesw led up of the spirit into the wUdemesa to be tempted 
of the devil. 

You will remember that last Wednesday, when we met 
here to worship God, a special service was read which 
is used at no other time during the year. It is beyond 
all doubt a very remarkable service. Its very name 
stamps it as something peculiar. A Commination, or 
threatening of God's wrath, is a form of God's message 
to man which, though unquestionably of the utmost im- 
portance, is not brought prominently forward in the 
Liturgy of our Church. In our confessions, and prayers, 
and thanksgivings, we naturally address God as our 
merciful Father, "Who of His great mercy hath pro-- 
inised forgiveness of sins to all them who, with hearty 
repentance and true faith> turn unto Him," Who " de- 
clareth even His almighty j7(?M?6r most chiefly in show- 
ing jnercy and pity*" 

B. S. > ' 1 ■ 



2 TEMPTATION. [SERM. 

Undoubtedly it is possible for our minds to dwell too ^ 

habitually on the thought of the wrath of Grod, and of j 

the heinousness of our individual sins. It has been | 

well observed that, in the Apostles' Creed, we declare I 

our belief not in sin, but in the forgiveness of sins. " I ' 

believe in the forgiveness of sins." Even those who 
have strayed far into the darkness will do well, instead , 

of mourning despondently over that gross darkness, to 
look up to the light which is striving to pierce it. We 
meditate too much upon sin, we pay too much homage 
to the tempter, if our sorrow for our repeated falls dims 
those eyes which should never lose sight of the compas- 
sionate Saviour. The invalid, with his active powers 
reduced to torpor, and his nerves unstrung, is too apt to 
brood morbidly over his symptoms, and to forget that 
health, not disease, is, after all, his natural condition. 
A wise counsellor, instead of leading him by a mistaken 
sympathy to dwell upon his pain and weakness, will 
skilfully draw him out of his false self, and reawaken 
his love of energy, by suggesting recollections of active 
scenes in which he has himself been engaged, or nar- 
rating to him some act of heroism on the part of others, 
some misery nobly borne, some danger nobly encount- 
ered, a fire, a mutiny, a bankruptcy, a shipwreck. In- 
dolence is exorcised by returning heroism; evil is over- 
come of good. 

I repeat it, my brethren, it is possible to mourn too 
much for sin; it is possible to dread God*s wrath too 
much, or rather too exclusively. And now ask your- 
selves whether you think there is any danger of your 
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falling into this sobtle snare, whether your danger is not 
far more this — that you scarcely mourn for sin at all, 
and that the wrath of Grod is to you little more than a 
phrase. Of how many of us, even of the better among 
as, might it b^ most truly said, '^ Neither doth he abhor 
anything that is evil.'^ Indeed to hate sin is a mark 
of one who is no longer a babe in Christ. To love 
good is far easier, at least to love kind and amiable and 
generous deeds. Nor is it difficult to have a genuine 
hatred for many forms of evil, for injustice and cruelty, 
and treachery, and the like. But to hate sin as sin, to 
hate it because God hates it, to feel that it is not only a 
disease, not only an incongruity, a discord, marring with 
harsh din the harmony of the world, but an awful of* 
fence against the Holy One Himself, this, I say, is a 
virtue which, in large measure, is attained by few. And 
unless we have adequate conceptions of what sin is, we 
cannot adequately understand the mystery of God's 
wrath against it. And yet it needs no proof of mine 
to show that a state of indifference on these points is 
an evil state, a godless state, a state most unnatu- 
ral, most perilous. The Commination Service should 
rou3e us from it. To some of you the expressions in 
that Service, and its general tone, may have, perhaps, 
sounded somewhat strange, somewhat more suited to an 
earlier generation than to our own. To some of you 
Lent itself may -be almost meaningless, aad our obser- 
vation of Lent little more than a form. 

My brethren, there are two ways of treating a form. 
The one is to determine that it is a form and nothiag 

1-2 



4, TEMPTATION. [SERM. 

more, and that It shall continue so* The other is to de* 
termine that it shall become, for us at least, a reality. 
Some minds are enslaved to forms, others despise them, 
others use them, and thank God for them. God grant 
that we may be among this last class, and that, piercing 
to the spirit which has for so many generations given 
a significance to Lent, and which spoke once at least 
in honest, manly sincerity in adopting the stem sen- 
tences of the Commination, we may determine, by 
God's help, that neither the service, nor the season, 
shall have been idle forms to us. 

Let us then, during the coming weeks, allow our 
thoughts to dwell much on the power of temptation, 
and let us keep vividly before our minds the image of 
Him Who was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin. 

Other opportunities may be given for examining into 
the nature of the several specific temptations which 
came upon our Lord in the wilderness. To-day I wish 
to speak of temptation generally, and of the view which 
Christians ought to take of it. 

Observe then, first, how the temptation of Christ is 
introdticed by the three Evangelists who record it. He 
has come to be baptized of John. He has made Him* 
self as one of those who need repentance. He has come 
to fulfil all righteousness by humility and submission. 
The Holy Ghost descends upon Him. The Father de- 
clares Him the beloved Son, in whom He is weU pleased. 
And then, as the completion of His illumination and 
^s the prelude to His great work of the ministry, He ia 
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immediatelj led up by the same Spirit— "cast out," to 
use the strong term of St Mark — ^into the wilderness^ 
to be tempted of the devil. 

Now from these facts, thus briefly told, we may, I 
think, learn very much, and the best way of under- 
standing them is to test them by our own eipe- 
rience. 

First, then, observe that it is by the Holy Spirit of 
God that the Son of God is sent into solitude to be 
tempted. Does it strike you that this is at all incou"* 
sistent with our Lord's own words, **Lead us not* into 
temptation," " Watch and pray that ye enter not into 
temptation," or with the stem rebuke of His servant 
James, " Let no man say when he is tempted, I am 
temptied of God"? Do not let us be afraid of facing 
truths which at first sight may seem to be in contrast. 
Let us satisfy ourselves by experience that each is 
abundantly true, and let us trust that a lowly life, if not 
a flawless logic, may enable us to reconcile them. No 
devout man has passed through suffering who may not 
sincerely say, who does not in his sincerest moments 
say, " I thank thee, O my God, that Thou hast tried 
me with the cup of temptation : yet, O my Father, take 
away this cup from me. Lead me not into temptation, 
for I am very weak : yet let me count it all joy when I 
fall into temptation; for when I am weak, then am I 
strong. Take away Thy plague from me : yet I know 
that it is good for me that I have been in trouble; and 
I know that every good gift, even trouble, comes from 
Thee; fix)m Thee, the God of all comfort." 
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M7 brfthien, we all know this great fiict, diat we 
are each of na dailj and hoorlj beset by temptation. 
We know this of ouiselves; we are apt, it is trae, to 
doubt it of others. We look round us, and see some 
noble spirit eyidentlj liying in communion with Grod, 
breathing an atmosphere it seems to us habitually of 
which we catch only transient draughts. We see gen« 
tlenesSy magnanimity, self-denial, courage, truthfulness, 
patience ; and looking upon these glorious graces, and 
acknowledging with delight, as we ought eyer to ac- 
knowledge, that the Spirit of Grod is here of a truth, 
we can scarcely belieye that the Tempter has had access 
eyen to this holy sanctuary, or that he is eren now, in 
despair it may be, but yet with bitter malice, directing 
his assaults against it. But yet what does experience 
say? What is the undoubted truth? Why that in 
proportion to the temptation is the purity, in proportion 
to the straggle is the calm strength of victory. Some 
of you may have trodden over a great battle-field, the 
scene of some famous conflict which has purified and 
liberated the world. You find it difficult to believe that 
it was ever the theatre of firantic passion, and blood, and 
despair. You ask what was the spot which saw that 
heroic charge, or that heroic act of sacrifice. You see 
perhaps waving com, or fiess grass, or green shrubs, or 
the sea is playing calmly on the quiet beach. There is 
no trace of the struggle. Yet undoubtedly the great 
straggle has there been fought. Peace has been bought 
by war. Perhaps if you dig fiur enough beneath the 
soil, you will find mouldering firagments of the bones 
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of those who on one terrible daj ranked side bj side, 
and bj their deaths won life for after times. So indeed 
is it in the spiritual conflict The heart* of those who 
walk calmly with God is indeed a battle-field. Those 
who look at the surface marrel at the calm, and the 
beautj, and the fruitfulness. The Father that seeth in 
secret sees the furrows, and the down-treading, and the 
skeletons alike of base pas^ons and of dear idols, and 
the confused noise, and the garments rolled in blood 
It is a true saying : ^' Man is made perfect through suf- 
fering ;" and the only suffering which is worthy of the 
name is temptation — ^temptation to forget God ; to place 
oursclres first, and G^d second, or nowhere; to yield 
ourselves prisoners to one of the three great enemies 
that Christ has vanquished, the Flesh, the World, or 
the Devil. 

It is very terrible, very miserable, to be thus tempted. 
But surely the words which we are now considering, 
the declaration that Jesus was led by the Spirit to be 
tempted of the devil, may give us comfort. To be 
tempted is not a sign that we are cast off by God. Even 
here we may rejoice that God is trying us by a merciful 
chastisement; trying us that we may stand, not that 
we may fall; trying us by the insidious agency of 
Satan, that finally He may beat down Satan under our 
feet. 

And when do we find that the power of the 
tempter is exerted most vehemently against us ? A 
man who habitually lives a godless life is hardly aware 
that he is engaged in a daily contest with evil He 
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is hot conscious that he is being tempted, because he 
habitually yields to the first evil suggestion* . His is 
a peace purcKased by surrender. He hardly feels the 
degradation, and it is this yery insensibility that is 
his most awful punishment. My brethren, if you have 
no painful consciousness that you are constantly fight- 
ing with temptations, do not regard this exemption 
with self-complacency. Tljp devil is not molesting youj 
because he believes he has you securely in his grasp. 
Struggle for once to break his chain, to break through 
one evil habit, and you will soon find that he is 
alarmed for his prey, and that he redoubles his enerT 
gies. Have you ever made a great efibrt to come 
nearer to God? Have you ever passed through a time 
of religious excitement? Many of you can remember 
a Confirmation, a first Communion. Then at least 
you tasted, or thought you tasted, of the heavenly 
gift, and of the powers of the world to come. You 
did cleave loyally to Christ. You did throw in your 
lot here with the good, and not with the evil. Even 
the blessed love of God was in some measure shed 
abroad in your hearts by the Holy Spirit. Then I 
ask you. Was it not after these times of refreshings 
these times of efibrt, that you began to find — ^with 
some surprise it may be — that temptation was mor6 
than ever urgent? Did you not find the old tempta- 
tions struggling vehemently to come up again, and 
new ones arising to aid them? [Remember the scen6 
at Sinai, that awful practical warning to all those who 
trust in the power of Religious fervour* Think you 
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that the Israelites were &ot awed when they saii^ Moses 
entering into the cloud? Think you that they weria 
wholly immoved by the sights and the sounds and 
the delivered message? Do you imagine that there 
were no fervid worshippers among them to pray God 
to incline their hearts to keep all those holy laws? 
So doubtless they felt. Yet we know what they did* 
While the Prophet talked with God, the High Priest 
had moulded a base idol, and the people, so late de-» 
votees, turned their glory into the similitude of a calf. 

Then, my brethren, I gather fix>m the words which 
we have been examining, Jirsty that temptations of all 
kinds should be regarded as the chastisement of Gt)d's 
loving Spirit, designed to prove us, and make us know 
our weakness and God's strength; secondly ^ that we 
may expect these temptations to be most pressing, 
not when we are most listless and indolent, but when 
we are striving to serve God more truly; yes, when 
the Holy Spirit has been visibly poured upon us from 
on high. Two earnest cautions I must here add. 
Let not him that is tried hard, despond. Let him 
see, in the presence of Satan, a sign that the Spirit 
has in some degree descended upon him, and that 
angels are waiting nigh at hand, eager to minister 
unto him. And then again, how solemnly do the 
words now come home to us, '^ Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall." Wherever there 
is good, Satan is waiting to pollute. Wherever there 
is strength and confidence, Satan is waiting to trip and 
overthrow. 
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And ofice more, brethren, it is not without a deep 
significance that the mysteriouf^ temptation of Christ is 
said to have taken place in the vnldemess. We may 
gather from this fact two lessons of great moment. 
First, that solitude is no barrier against temptation; 
secondly, that solitude in some sense is necessary for all 
who are passing through trial to* victory. 

Solitude is no barrier against temptation. In all 
ages of the world there have been men who would not 
believe this ; men who regarded society, circumstances, 
the world, business — call it what you will, the meaning 
and the error is the same — as the source of their tempta- 
tion and their sin. They have felt that their own pecu- 
liar calling particularly exposes them to sin. They have 
resolved to run to God from it, instead of calling upon 
God to come to them in it. Some of you have read 
of hermits, who went and lived apart from men that 
they might serve God without distraction. Yet the 
legends of such men show, what our own experience 
so abundantly confirms, that temptation follows men 
everywhere; that it is not created by circumstances, 
but adapts itself to circumstances with wonderful in- 
genuity. The exile cannot flee from himself, and with- 
in himself he carries the root of the temptation. As 
the kingdom of God, according to Christ^s words, is 
within us, so is also the usurpation of Satan. 

I am sure you must often have felt that one of 
your greatest dangers here arises from the companion- 
ship into which you are thrown. You find that when 
you come from home, you leave a purer atmosphere 
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behind you, and then you throw the blame of your 
faults upon this place, quite forgetting that other 
temptations attack you at home, which here are less 
formidable. You forget, in short, that it was not in 
society, which you fear, but in solitude, where you 
would fondly expect relief, that your Lord was tempted 
and victorious. 

But then, again, there is a sense in which we 
must be alone, if we are to meet temptation in the 
spirit that leads to victory. You must, I think, have 
felt that in all the most characteristic crises of your 
life you are alone : alone, I mean, with God, with tlie 
one divine companion and Lord; alone in temptation, 
alone in sin, alone in remorse, alone in reconciliation, 
alone in communion with God, alone in high resolu- 
tions, alone in death. The prodigal must "come to 
himself before he can arise and go to his Father. 
No man may deliver his brother, or make agreement 
unto God for him. Human sympathy will do much; 
it can comfort, it can encourage, but it cannot purify, 
it cannot save. We must not, we dare not, lean on 
human props. Institutions, discipline, lofty associations, 
dear and wise friends and counsellors, cannot save us. 
K we are to have a life of our own, if we are to 
be strong in the Lord and in the power of His 
might, we must meet the tempter in the wilderness; 
we must be content for a time to be even "with 
the wild beasts;" alone with our ravenous passions, 
alone with our insidious lusts and ambitions, alone 
with the great adversary and slanderer of God, who 
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walketh about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he 
may devour. 

Brethren, I shall now say no more. At some 
other time, if God will, we may consider the weapons 
which the Saviour chose to aid Him in His threefold 
struggle. For the present, remember that He was 
alone, and that you, when you are tempted, are alone# 
Only in that dreary solitude may you hold fast to the 
Word of God* May you remember that He Who once 
fasted for our sakes now lives to succour them that 
are tempted. It is written, " Because thou hast kept 
the word of my patience, I also will keep thee from 
the hour of temptation, which shall come upon all the 
world, to try them that dwell upon the earth." And 
it is written again, "To him that overcometh will I 
grant to sit witli me in my throne, even as I also 
overcame, and am set down with my Father in his 
throne*" 



First Sunday in Lent^ 
26th Feb, i860. 
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SERMON II. 



NOT BY BREAD ALONE. 



St Matthew iv. «— 4. 

And when he had faaUd forty dayt and forty nights, he was afterward 
am hungred. And when the tempter came to hinhy he saidy If thou 
he the Son of God, command that these stones be made bread. But 
he answered and said, It is wriUeny Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word thxt proceedeth out of the motUh of God. 

The Temptation of our Lord is the subject brought 
naturally before our minds during Lent, if we are 
willing to receive help and suggestions from the seasons 
of the Christian year. Doubtless this Temptation is a 
most mysterious event, and it may not be easy — it is not 
easy — ^to explain how it was that the sting of human 
temptation could be felt by Him, in Whom dwelt all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily. It is not my pur- 
pose to attempt any such explanation. I will, however, 
just remind you, that it is not those who habitually 
yield to temptation, and are therefore far from God, that 
sympathize most keenly and truly with others who are 
tempted,. If you wish for sympathy under temptation, 
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70U go instinctively to one who is walking with God, 
one in whom the divine power seems almost to have 
absorbed his human frailty, one who seems himself 
almost removed from the dominion of temptation, be- 
cause it seems scarcely conceivable that he should fall. 
It is not he who has yielded most, but he who has 
conquered most, that can enter most into the feelings 
of those who are struggling. 

Thoughts like these may, perhaps, enable us not 
indeed to explain, but in some measure to feel, how it 
is that no sympathy with sinners can approach the 
sympathy of the sinless Son of God, If we allow our 
thoughts to dwell on abstractions, if we ask ourselves 
how Divinity could be so blended with Humanity as 
not to exclude the assaults of a temptation to which the 
human subject alone is liable, we become painfully per- 
plexed, and are certainly little likely to gain light for 
our common life. But if, with a firm belief that He 
Who for our sakes submitted to Baptism, Fasting, and 
Temptation, was also the Son of God, we read the 
simple narrative of His Temptation in the Wilderness, 
we may, I am sure, draw hope in our disloyalty from 
His perfect faithfulness, and consolation in our falls 
from His victory. 

I spoke last Sunday of our Lord's Temptation ^ene- 
rally. I reminded you that Christ was led by the 
Spirit to be tempted ; that the scene of His temptation 
was the wilderness; and that the trial came upon Him 
immediately after His Baptism, and after the manifest 
outpouring of the Spirit of God. From these^ facts X 
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endeaTonred to show jou that there is a trae sense in 
which we maj regard even temptation as sent to us 
from God, and that it is no sign of our being cast off 
hj Him. I urged too, that we are never more exposed 
to the attacks of the Tempter than after some time of 
spiritual illumination, as a Confirmation or a Commu- 
nion ; that spiritual fervour, so far from being a safe^ 
guard against temptation, may be regarded almost as 
its natural precursor. And lastly, the scene of the 
temptation — ^the solitude of the wilderness — seemed to 
suggest to us two important truths : first, that retirement 
from business or society affords no guarantee against 
temptation, inasmuch as temptation is not created by 
circumstances, but conforms itself to them ; and secondly, 
that solitude in some sense is necessary to the human 
spirit when any great work is to be done; that soli- 
tude which teaches us that our true strength lies not 
in the counsel or the kindness or the example of others, 
any more than our weakness lies in their faults ; but 
in a resolute determination to listen only for God's 
voice, and sternly to reject any other which dares to 
contradict or to misrepresent it. 

To-day we shall do well to ask ourselves what was 
the meaning of the special temptation which was first 
proposed to Christ, and how far it corresponds to any 
of the trials which are constantly attacking ourselves. 

First then observe, the Tempter tries to insinuate 
iiito the mind of Jesus a doubt as to His true rela- 
tion to God, " If tiiou be the Son of God." 

We are sometimes tempted to. think that our most 
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worldly state of mind is our most natu^ state, and that 
worldly maxims are the natural law of society, which 
indeed is equivalent to saying that sinfulness is the 
natural constitution of man, that man without sin is 
inconceivable. 

What I mean is this. We think it more natural 
that men should act from self-interest, than that they 
should sacrifice themselves for the good of others; 
more natural that we should like amusement than that 
we should follow duty. We take for granted, so to 
speak, all thiat we see around us. We can hardly 
imagine that it should have been otherwise. We can 
hardly conceive, for example, of a state of life in which 
the state could be served, and God could be honoured, 
without political parties and religious parties. If a 
new scheme is proposed, professedly for the object of 
relieving some misery, or if some new thought is sent 
among us, professing to throw some fresh light on our 
relations towards God or towards one ailother, the first 
question which we ask is, not whether the measure is 
wise, and the thought true, but whether the one will 
pass, and what will be thought in religious circles of the 
other. In short, we worship the* world, the present state 
of things. Here at school, you find that industry is not 
honoured as such, and therefore you do not honour it. 
You do not ask yourselves whether the standard which 
you find existing on this point is not an exceedingly 
foolish standard, one indeed which even worldly men 
would heartily despise; still less do you ask whether 
God approves it. It is enpugh for you that you. find 
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it existing, and it seems to you natural to conform to 
it. Non-conformity seems strange. Any one who 
avowedly acts on precisely the opposite principle is 
eccentric and exceptional. 

And yet we are every one of us, at times, thus ec- 
centric. There have been times, I am satisfied, to every 
one here present, even to the youngest, when he has 
said, '^ I will not do as others do, simply because it is 
customary. I am sure they are wrong. Something 
tells me ths^t these maxims of theirs are thoroughly 
false. I believe that I am God's child, and that He 
calls me not to follow custom, but to look to Him. My* 
belief is that it is more natural for me to listen to what 
He says. Worldliness and sin are the truly unnatural 
things." 

For a time we try to act in the light of this new con- 
viction. The possession of this new standard gives an 
astonishing force and simplicity to our efforts, and a 
wonderful clearness to our view. We cannot doubt that 
it is God's Spirit, and not our own, which is guiding us. 
We regard ourselves as God's beloved sons. We dare 
to believe that our Father is well pleased with us. 

And then, again, after a time, misgivings begin to 
creep over us. Who are we that we should be singular? 
We have denied ourselves some indulgence which others 
enjoy; we have made sacrifices which others have 
laughed at ; we have deliberately abstained from using 
some helps of which our coihpanions have availed them- 
selves, without scruple, as a matter of course. And for 
what reason has been this self-restraint? Are we better 
B. s. 2 
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than others? We profess to hear a voice ficom Heaven. 
Others make no such profession; they simply do as all 
about them do; and perhaps their tempers are more 
amiable than ours, if their principles be not quite so 
strict* 

We called ourselves Gted's children. But was not 
this a fancy, almost a sujperstition? Certainly every- 
thing about us seems to make it doubtfnl. If we are, 
why are we not more at our ease? Jf we are, why do 
we get no reward? What is the meaning of these pri- 
vations to which, for so many days and nights, we have 
submitted? Why are we left alone in this wilderness of 
doubt and discomfort? Surely a loving Father would 
give to his children Tnore comfort, not less comfort, than 
to others. Is it possible to make any reasonable answer 
to this question, which is sounding so audibly, so over- 
whelmingly, in our ears ? " If tixoxi be the Son of God, 
command that these stones be made bread.'' ^thou be 
better than others, show some mark of thy superiority. 
Make' some short road to comfortable ease. Disquietude 
cannot be natural to a son of God. 

Besides, the tempting voice continues, the indulgence 
which you have so long denied yourself is a perfectly 
innocent one; nay, it is absolutely necessary for your 
health, for your life. What is that Christian liberty 
which refuses itself the nourishment, whether for mind 
or for body, which all the world, by their constant cus- 
tom, declare to be simply natural ? If your Father will 
not allow you thus much indulgence, what advantage do 
you gain by calling yourseK His son ? What, if you are 
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not the son of Grod? What, if it is well for you that 
you are not? 

I earnestly trust, my brethren, that in thus attempt- 
ing to sketch the state of mind in which the words ad- 
dressed by the tempter to Jesus Christ become applica- 
ble to us, I have not seemed to you to be speaking of 
imaginary dangers. If you do not recognize the danger 
I have been describing, I am sure it must be not far 
from every one of you. 

The question of the tempter amounts to this. What 
h^ve you to show for your obedience to God? If you 
have anything to show, any one single point of supe- 
riority to others, show it. It assumes that man lives for 
himself. It says, If you have power, use it for yourself. 
"So long as thou doest well unto thyself, men will 
speak good of thee." A good which you can enjoy 
yourself, is a tangible, an intelligible thing, whether it 
be in the form of an indulgence granted, or a privation 
relieved. Show that you gain something which others 
have not; or, at least, that you enjoy as much as 
others enjoy ; and then perhaps you may succeed in per- 
suading ordinary men that it is a privilege to be, as well 
as to be called, a son of Grod. 

What shall we then say to these things? What did 
our Saviour Christ say? It is written, "Man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God." " It is written." On an- 
other occasion I shall hope to return to these words, for 
the purpose of showing how Christ quotes the holy 
Scripture, and how the tempter quotes it. For the pre- 

2—2 
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Bent I shall ask you to paj close attention to the quoted 
words themselves, " Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God." 

Yes, these words of Moses convey an eternal truth. 
The whole education of Israel in the wilderness was 
meant to teach them this. It was for this that the 
manna fell, and that the hard rock was smitten so that it 
gushed out like rivers. Life is not material, it is spiri- 
tual. That which is supported by eating and drinking is 
not life. To live we must know God. " It is the Spirit 
that quickeneth : the flesh profiteth nothing : the worda 
that I speak unto you, they are Spirit and they are 
life^ Man doth not live by bread only, but by every 
word of God. 

How easy to quote these words ! How easy to see 
that Christ came not to destroy the Law, but to fulfil I 
How diflScult to believe earnestly that they are of vital 
moment to us; that we have any part either in Moses or 
in Christ 1 

Yet what is the substance of these words of Moses ? 
How do they really answer the Tempter? They 
answer him by denying the validity of the plea on 
which the whole temptation rests. It says: You live 
for yourself. One must live. Take then what makes 
life possible. 

The answer is. This is w>t life. One need not, one 
must not^ live, if this is to be our notion of life. We 
do not live for ourselves. 

To bring this matter home to ourselves in the 
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plainest possible manner, let me tell yott what we do 
when we live hj bread alone. We live by bread alone, 
when we rise from our beds every morning, listen to 
the prayers whicli are read to us in school, pass through 
the regular hours of school-work, return to our houses 
in the evening, and go to bed at night, without ever 
thinking of God at all, without feeling that it is well 
with us if He is sending His Spirit to penetrate and 
vivify all this routine ; and very terribly evil with us, 
and with the school, if He is allowing us to dream 
that we can live without Him. 

We live by bread alone, if we think that this place 
flourishes by its great pame, by its connexion, by its 
organization whether in school or chapel. Man doth 
not live by bread ; nations do not live by wealth ; and 
schools do not live because they have a name that they 
live. 

We live by bread alone, if we live for ourselves ; if 
we are always on the watch for some comfort, some fresh 
interest, some fresh acquisition, some fresh distinction, 
without the wish to aid others by it, to make others care 
for God more, to work some deliverance on the earth. 

Now, as I have said, Christ reminds us that a life 
like this is no life. It is spiritual death. Man lives 
by the word of God ; by understanding and obeying 
every authentic utterance of God's holy will, however 
it may be revealed to him ; by attaining even in this 
world that blessed knowledge of Christ's truth, which is 
the earnest of the world to come, which is the very 
essence of the^ life everlasting. 
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We live by every word of God. In many ways 
does that word reveal itself to us» It speaks in differ- 
ent tones to men of different ages, different ranks, dif- 
ferent professions. To you it speaks by the customs 
of this place. It speaks by the discipline which is 
intended to fit you for perfect freedom; it speaks by 
the books which are intended to train your minds; 
it speaks by the games which are wrongly conducted 
unless they are accompanied by courtesy, by temper, 
and by self-control ; it speaks by the services of this 
chapel, by the well-known prayers, by the counsels of 
the preacher, by the bread and wine which the Lord 
hath commanded to be received. 

Well for us if, in a spirit of loyal obedience, and 
a single wish to know God's will that we may do it, 
we strive to catch the utterance of His voice in all 
the channels through which He speaks. 

Such obedience may at times make us singular : it 
may lead us up into the wilderness, " casting" us "out" 
of the worldly sympathies of those immediately around 
us. Only let us not doubt that the Spirit is leading 
us. Let us be sure that the Father is not far absent. 
We have each our post, and it may be a lonely one. 

You know the story of the sailor-boy who was told 
by his father to stand at his post, till he should order 
him to move. The ship took fire. The father was 
killed by the shot of the enemy. The flames ap- 
proached the boy. All others had fled. But he waited 
for the voice of his £a4:her. He had trust in his wis- 
dom, and in his love. He was obedient— obedient even 
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unto death. He died at his post But was it XH>t Well 
with that child? Would it have been better for him 
to have disobeyed, and to have lived? Would such 
life have been life at all? Who would not exchange 
threescore years of comfort for that brief life of loyalty^ 
that heroic, that truly Christ-like death of a boy? 

" Man doth not live by bread alone.'' My brethren, 
at the risk of seeming to make a fanciful application 
of these words, I shall ask you to associate them in 
your minds with the holy sacrament which you have 
this day received. I do not say the words convey the 
meaning which I am about to give to them : they do 
not; but no words can be misapplied when they are 
applied to good. 

You have this day met your Lord at His table. 
Your souls have, I trust, been strengthened and re- 
freshed by the Body and Blood of Christ. Eemem- 
ber then this, your communion with Christ must not 
end here. The life of to-morrow — a week-day, a day 
of school-work — ^must not be a different life from the 
life of to-day. The tempter will try to make it so. 
He will try to make you think that the sacrament 
requires a devoutness peculiar to itself, and that this 
devoutness would be out of place on other days. Meet 
him then with this answer, *< I do not live by bread 
alone; not even by the bread which typifies my 
Saviour's Body, not even by the outward ordinance 
alone of the ever blessed supper of my dying Lord. 
I live by eoery word of God,, and I know that God, 
itay Father, speaks to me every day. I wiU hold com- 
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mnnlon with Christ every day. I will see Him in the 
commonest dutj, I will remember Him when I am 
tempted to be indolent, imkind, disobedient, I will 
remember Him when others forget Him. I will strive 
to make them remember Him also. * So shall He pre- 
pare me His holj table even in the presence of them that 
trouble me. So shall I feel the fdlness of that petition 
to our Father Which is in heaven, Give us this day — 
give us, daj by day — our daily bread !" 



Second Sanday in "Lent, 
4th dfarchy i86o« 
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SERMON III. 

THOU SHALT NOT TEMPT THE LORD THY GOD. 

St Matthew iv. 5 — 7. 

Then the devU taiketh him up into the holy city, and tetteth him on apin^ 
nacle of the temple, and saith unto him, If thou he the Son of Ood, 
€€ut thysdfdoton: for U it written, He shall give his anffds charge 
concerning thee : and in their hands they shall hear thee upt lest at 
any time thou dash thy foot against a stone. Jesus said tmto him, It 
is written again, Thou shaU not tempt the Lord thy Ood, 

The first temptation addressed to our Lord in His soli- 
tude was the suggestion that He should avail Himself 
of His power to do something extraordinary for His 
own comfort. Instead of putting entire trust in His 
Father's love, and calmly abiding His time, He was to 
make a short road to comfort, as if there were anything 
in comfort or self-pleasing to constitute a standard of 
life. He rebuts this temptation, not by arguing with it, 
but by at once taking higher ground. Quoting the 
words of Moses, He asserts that man does not live by 
bread alone ; that life is a spiritual thing, and that its 
food is spiritual — ^not ease, not enjoyment, not wealth. 
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not accomplishments, not large treasures of the mind — 
but spiritual; obedience to God's word, the knowledge 
of Him in Whom alone has ever stood man's eternal, 
man's true and real lifo. 

Man's temptation has always been to believe that 
material things are real and that spiritual things are 
no things at all, but only fancies incident to weak or 
diseased minds; to believe in things seen and not in 
things unseen; to act on earth as if God's Spirit, if 
indeed He existed anywhere, left at least the earth 
to itself. This is the sin which has. destroyed great 
nations. Strength has been thought to consist in con- 
quest, in influence, in great wealth. At one time 
military excellence has been idolized^ at another refine- 
ment, at another commerce. Men have been regarded 
not as spiritual beings, each of whom had his life 
hid with Christ in God, but as instruments useftd for 
special purposes, as soldiers, as writers or artists, as 
artisans, as traders. This idolatry spreads and blights, 
till at last some sore judgment of God — an invasion 
perhaps, a captivity, a revolution— comes to scatter all 
these superstitions to the winds, and to remind men of 
what they had forgotten, that life is altogether a different 
thing from what they had thoughtlessly supposed it to 
be ; that men and nations and all human societies live 
not by what is palpable and visible, but by what is spi- 
ritual and spiritually discerned; that they live not by 
bread only, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God. 
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What I have said to-day and last Sunday will per- 
haps aid US in appreciating the reality and the extent of 
the first temptation to which our Lord was snbjected. 

The next trial was of a different kind, addressed to a 
different part of His nature. It was a spiritual tempta- 
tion. 

He had gained a victory over the flesh by asserting 
the spiritual union of man with Grod. Was it possible 
that He might fall on this side where He seemed so 
strong? That He might hold this part of the faith out 
of due proportion? That He might become not only 
a spiritualist but a fanatic? 

Observe, however, first of all, how the temptation is 
introduced. " If thou be the Son of God, cast thyself 
down : for it is written, He shall give His angels charge 
concerning thee: and in their hands they shall bear 
thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against 
a stone." It is written. Christ had appealed to the 
written word of God. The tempter will do the same. 
Will not a conflict of duties then arise? You profess 
a regard for G^'s word. Listen then to what God's 
word says. It speaks of His constant care for His 
children. He is with them in every danger, in every 
temptation. ^'A thousand shall fall beside thee, and 
ten thousand at thy right hand; but it shall not come 
nigh thee." " There shall no evil happen unto thee, 
neither shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling." If 
these words apply to thee, if God here speaks comfort to 
thee, throw thyself confidently upon His promises. ^' K 
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^ thou be tte Son of God, cast thyself down." Thus the 
tempter girds himself for a time with the sword of the 
Spirit, to seduce, if it were possible, even the elect. 

It 18 vrntten. It has been quaintly imagined that 
the tempter appeared to Christ in the form of one of the 
scribes, or recognized religious teachers, in order to have 
a better chance of throwing Him off His guard. Cer- 
tainly the use which He makes of God's word does 
suggest lessons of peculiar solemnity to all those who 
from age or position have an influence over others. 
They appeal to high motives. Do they act upon them 
themselves? Their standard of duty is high. Is their 
example high also ? " Unto the ungodly saith God, Why 
dost thou preach my law, and takest my covenant in thy 
mouth?" Indeed we have all great reason to remember 
that most solemn commandment — ^that never speaks so 
urgently as in an age of great religious profession— 
" Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain.'* Thou shalt not appeal to God's word lightly, 
without having thyself a thorough conviction that it 
speaks as thou representest it to speak; without also 
having a single desire, not that thou shouldest gain a 
religious victory over another, but that God's will 
should be done. We make use of maxims and pro- 
verbs, which represent the wisdom and the heart-search-* 
ings of past times or of great men. We find them very 
easy to remember. We quote them to condemn others, 
who seem at a superficial glance to be acting contrary to 
them. . We do not see-rfor we have no wish to see— » 
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that they are Mfilling the spirit, and that we are 
slavishly prostrating ourselves before the letter. It is 
terrible to think how much truth has been turned to * 
dishonest uses ; how many of the undoubted words of 
God have been employed not to speak for Him, but for 
His enemy. 

Think, for example, how often and how loudly the 
fourth Commandment has been quoted to destroy the 
very essence of the Christian Sabbath ; how prophecies 
intended to declare God's wrath against all imposture 
and falsehood have been interpreted as a denunciation 
of a particular body of Christians ; how governments 
have been encouraged in oppression by the divine com- 
mand, wickedly misapplied, " Let every soul be subject 
unto the higher powers ;" or what fanatical excesses have 
been fostered by the wresting to selfish purposes of 
words meant to be messengers of peace, " They had 
all things common," or, " My kingdom is not of this 
world." 

For ourselves, my brethren, whenever we are tempted 
to appeal to a text of Scripture, or to a maxim of ac- , 
knowledged weight, or to a custom universally respected, 
for the purpose either of condemning others, or of 
encouraging ourselves in a doubtful act, let us remember 
that even the great Tempter of souls tried to wrest the 
holy Scriptures for the purpose of ensnaring Him by 
whose Spirit those Scriptures were- written for our 
learning. 

And what is the difference between the way in 
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wUcli the Scriptnie is quoted by duist and the way 
in which it is quoted by the Tempter? The Tempter 
wishes to do wrong bj it, and Christ to do right. The 
one to pervert God's will, the other to illustrate it, and 
to do it. If we are beat on doing wrong, it is perfectly 
easy to persuade ourselves that God authorizes, or even 
orders us to do so. We say to ourselves, for example, 
'^ The service of the Christian is fireedom. St Paul is 
ever combating in defence of Christian liberty. To 
the pure all things are pure. Such an amusement or 
occupation is undoubtedly one which may be lawftiUy 
practised. I should not venture to condemn any one 
for practising it. Who would dare to say that it is 
wrong to eat and drink this or that, to read this or 
that book? If then the thing is universally admissible, 
it is admissible for me too. I may eat and drink as 
I choose. I may spend my money, or my parents' 
money, in the enjoyment of an indulgence against 
which there is no positive law. I too may read that 
book. I too may follow that custom which men of 
good character see no harm in following." 

Now the answer to such arguments as these is, 
" Whatsoever is not of faithy is jw." You know that 
this eating and drinking makes you waste your money. 
It cannot, therefore, be right for you. You find that 
that particular book, whatever it may suggest to others, 
suggests evil to you; that after you have read it, your 
mind is less turned towards God and good things than 
it was before. It is clear, therefore, thsiyou ought not 
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to read IL You cannot do so without feeling at least 
doubtful whe&er you are doing right. And "what- 
soevear is not of faith, is sin." 

Any exerdse of Christian liberty is sinful, if in 
taking it yon have misgivings. These misgivings can- 
not be allayed — or at least cannot honestly be allayed — 
by quoting passages of Scripture, or wise maxims of 
common sense, which, however true and precious they 
may be generally, are clearly, as you have found by 
experience, not applicable to you. 

And lastly, before quitting this subject, do not. the 
words on which I am dwelling. It ia written^ uttered 
by the Tempter no less than by the Saviour, come 
home very closely to the consciences of all who are in 
any way set in positions of responsibility among us? 
We are compelled to take our stand on rules and 
customs. We are forced, as it were, to quote Scripture, 
to appeal to God's word as the warrant for our authority 
and for the obedience of those who are entrusted to our 
care. Then let us be sure that we realize that divine 
commission ; that we do not take God's name in vain ; 
that in denouncing indolence, and shuffling, and impu- 
rity, and disobedience, we feel in the bottom of our 
hearts before God that these things are very hateful to 
Him ; that they are prohibited because they are wrong, 
and not wrong because they are prohibited ; and above 
all, that in our own daily lives and inmost thoughts 
they find no place, no sympathy, no connivance. 

But let us now turn to the particular nature of the 
second temptation which was addressed to our Lord*. 
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I have said that it was a spiritual temptation. It was 
a temptation to spiritual pride. This is the temptation 
to which those are most exposed whose minds are 
natm-ally of a devotional cast, and who have been 
enabled, whether by natural temperament or by con- 
quest, to rise superior to the lusts of the flesh. They 
have known what it is to feel that they are God's 
children, that they have enjoyed communion with Him» 
They are satisfied of His favour towards them. A most 
blessed conviction this, but one which brings with it 
dangers of its own. So long as a man or a boy says, 
I am sure God loves me, for I find that every day the 
thought of Him becomes more delightful to me, and 
that He becomes more and more to me an ever present 
friend and counsellor ; so long as he says and feels 
this, he is safe. He may take all the promises of God 
to himself. All are his. There shall no evil come unto 
him ; neither shall any plague come nigh his dwelling. 
God totll give His angels charge over him ; and they 
will keep him in all His ways; in disappointment, in 
despondency, in difficulty, in the far more perilous way 
of prosperity and success. "Round the gifts his 
bounty showers," God will indeed " rear flame-girt walls 
and towers," and the tempter himself will fear the 
angel legions that attend that blessed soul. 

But there is such a thing as spiritual presumption. 
It is possible for him that standeth, not to take heed 
lest he fall. He may feel so sure of God's favour and 
of the strength which God has put upon him as to 
dream that he has merited the one, and that the other 
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is his, not God's. And so the things which should 
have been for his welfare become onto him an occasion 
of falling. He has been raised to a high pinnacle, and 
he is disposed to make experiments upon God's favour 
and protection. He has lost something of his first faith. 
Not content with the secret earnest of God's Spirit 
dwelling within his heart; not entirely believing that 
the very mark of the kingdom of God is that it comes 
not with observation, but silently and modestly ; he is 
tempted to fall into the error of those who in all ages 
have sought a sign from heaven. Some have said, If 
right be right, show that it is for our interest to follow 
it. Show that it makes a man happier. We want 
some visible practical test of right. To call a thing 
right, is simply to use a phrase. He too is tempted to 
doubt that he is really God's son, and to say to God, 
If I am thy son, show some token upon me for good. 
Show that thou carest for me more than, for others: 
show that I am in some way different from, superior to, 
others. Others, I see, are ensnared by various tempta- 
tions. Wealth makes them worldly. Comfort makes 
them slothful. Power makes them selfish. Besponsi- 
bility makes them hypocritical. Do Thou show that 
Thou carest for me by preserving me safe, when I, by 
way of experiment, voluntarily subject myself to these 
trials. Is there not something heroic, something more 
than human, in my resolution? Is it not meritorious 
voluntarily to make a sacrifice to incur a peril ? True, 
I have found in past times, in days of ignorance, that 
certain society, certain ' habits and reading, and the 
B.S. 3 
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indulgence of certain thonghtSy led me away from Grod. 
I felt it then necessarjr to give them np. I was growing 
too selfidi and too ambitions. The sacrifice was abso- 
lutely necessaiy. But now I haye had my reward. 
By cutting off the limb, I have sayed the life. I am 
not now what I was. I am stronger, matured, no 
longer a babe in Christ. Surely I may do now what 
was dangerous, and probably wrong then. If Grod has 
given me strength, why should I not use it? The ex- 
ample must be most cheering to others. What would 
not I haye giyen to have seen others enjoying to the 
iull their Christian liberty, and at the same time 
coming daily nearer to Christ; conforming to the ways 
of the world, reading what they liked, doing what they 
liked, spending the Sunday as they liked, and at the 
same time sanctifying all this glorious liberty by an 
entire submission of the will to their heayenly Father. 
May I not be so far daring as to show what Christ's 
grace is able to do for firail man? Nay, is it not writ- 
ten, '^ Let your light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father which is 
in heaven"? 

It is written again, ''Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy (rod." Here at least is a truth of un- 
questioned universal applicability. It is also written, 
" When I am weak, then I am strong.'' And the con- 
verse of this paradox is equally true. When I am strong, 
then I am weak. Where the armour seems most trusty, 
the watchfulness is probably least. You have read the 
account of sieges in war. Have you not constantly 
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observed that on the weak side of the fortress all assatdts 
were repelled? There are no defences so impregnable 
as fngilance. At last, on some dark night — perhaps 
during a storm — ^a few adyentnrers resolved to scale the 
precipitous cliff. It was so steep that no one thought 
it necessary to be on guard. The top is gained: the 
rope is lowered for the rest to ascend by. Before the 
besieged know of the attack, it has succeeded. No- 
thing remains but a disgraceful capitulation, and the 
wretched palliation, Who would have thought it pos- 
sible ? If we had known at what hour, and at what 
point, the assailant would have come, we would have 
watched. 

My brethren, do not court danger. Temptation 
wUl come, and God will make a way for you to 
escape, if yoi\ cling only to Him. But seek not 
temptation. 

Wonldeet thou approTe thy oonstanoy, approre, 
First, tby obedimce. 

The fact is, temptation is a very terrible and power- 
ful thing. It may be conquered, but it cannot be trifled 
with. Those who have conquered it most often, know 
how dreadful it is, and they know too that the best 
defence against it is not to face it, but, if possible, to 
avoid it. We tempt God if we omit a single precau- 
tion against sin which His Spirit suggests to us, and 
one of these precautions certainly is to hnow the 
strength of our enemy. There is a fear which is not 
cowardly. 

Who are they that are never found to talk sUght- 

3—2 
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ingly of war? That seem hj their silence to check 
conventional conversation about the horrors of a siege 
or a battle-field? Just those soldiers whose names are 
inseparably connected with them. It is a common ob- 
servation — ^some of 70U must have noticed it — ^that a^ 
high-minded soldier shrinks from conversing about a 
battle. He has seen it in its real horrors. He can 
appreciate high sounding names which give it a false 
lustre. He knows that it has been sullied by cowardice, 
as well as ennobled by heroism. Nay, it may be that 
he can recall acts or omissions, or at least sensations, 
of his own which he knows were neither heroic, nor 
chivalrous, nor humane. Should he ever be engaged 
in such another struggle, he hopes that he may be 
able to quit himself like a man. But he has no wish 
to court it: no wish to provoke war.. It is a very 
terrible thing. Give peace in our time, O Lord; peace 
to our land, peace to our own souls: for we are ut- 
terly weak. We have often been vanquished. There 
is none other that fighteth for us, but only Thou, O 
God. 

And we must take unto us the whole armour of God. 
We can spare no part. We must have the helmet, as 
well as the sword. We must not tempt God by leaving 
unprotected any part that may be covered. The wiles 
of the devil are still various, even as our Lord found 
them in the days of His flesh. We wrestle not against 

flesh and blood only — ^though that is a sore temptation 

but also against spiritual wickedness, the wickedness of 
our own presumption and pride. 



\ 
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Where is the blessedness that we spake of last 
Sunday? Have we still gone on in the strength of 
that meat and that drink? Or have we, in any single 
case, cast ourselves from the pinnacle of the temple, and 
is it of the most undeserved mercy of the most merciful 
God whom we have tempted, that we are not quite 
dashed against the stones ? 
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SERMON IV.^ 

laSSIONABY SOCIEIIES. 

Si Luks it. i8, 19. 

The SpirU nfihe Lord i$ vpon me, ffeeatueke hok anointed me to preach 
the goepd to the poor; he hath eent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deHveranee to the captives, and recovering of eight to the Hind, 
toeetat liberty then that are bruiaed, to preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord, 

In these words we seem to recognize the spirit at least, 
if not the actual words, of the first ministerial utterances 
of that Divine Missionary of whom all missionary bodies 
in all ages have testified. They were spoken mider 
very remarkable circumstances. It may be worth while 
to place the scene more vividly before oixr minds, in 
order to aid us in realizing the lesson. 

The temptation was over. The tempter had departed 
for a season. And then Jesus returned in the power of 
the Spirit into Galilee; and "taught in their syna- 
gogues, being glorified of all. And He came to Na- 
zareth, where He had been brought up: and, as His 
custom was. He went into the synagogue on the sabbath 
day, and stood up for to read. And there was delivered 
^ Preached on behalf of the Church Missionary Society. 
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unto Him the book of the prophet Esaias. And when 
He had opened the book, He found the place where it 
was written, The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
He hath anointed me to preach the Grospel to the poor ; 
He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord. And He closed 
the book, and He gave it again to the minister, and sat 
down. And the eyes of all them that were in the syna- 
gogue were fastened on Him. And He began to say 
unto them, This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your 
ears. And all bare Him witness^ and wondered art the 
gracious words which proceeded out of His mouth. And 
they said, Is not this Joseph's son ?'' 

Is not this He whom we have known for thirty years, 
and now He appears among us and claims to be He of 
whom the prophets have spoken? He asserts that the 
Spirit of the Lord God of our fathers is upon Him, and 
that His mission is to make us happier, to give us 
tidings of the God whom we have forgotten, and to 
break every yoke. We shall see whether His life belies 
His words, or whether this is indeed the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world. 

My brethren, I have undertaken to speak to you 
to-day about missionary work. If missionary enterprise 
were nothing more than one of the most remarkable 
characteristics of our time, it would well deserve a place 
in the thoughts of those who are brought up to become 
English citizens. Missionary work is becoming more 
and more a national undertaking, the expression of a 
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deep national ooiiYictioii. Any man, whether he be a 
statesman, a clergyman, or a layman, who shuts his 
eyes to this tmth, is so &r oat of sympathy with the 
English nation, and suffers from that narrowness and 
isolation of heart which is sure to come upon those who 
look with contempt on national instincts. 

But missionary enterprise is something more than a 
marked phenomenon characteristic of our time. It is no 
transient phase which may for a time interest philoso- 
phical minds, and then pass into an obscurity to be 
pierced only by the researches of future antiquarians. 
It is in its nature a lasting thing. If it pass away 
from England, it is not too much to say that the life 
of England will have departed. For, as *' it is impossible 
for those who were once enlightened and have tasted 
of the heavenly gift, if they shall fell away, to renew 
them again imto repentance," so is it impossible that a 
nation should once be zealous for missionary enterprise, 
and then deliberately resolve to forego further efforts 
unless it has lost its first love, and its first faith has 
grown cold. 

In thinking of missions, we are thinking of somie- 
thing essentially permanent, something which God will 
keep alive so long as He, in His mercy, allows us to 
remain a people. And thus we are brought to the source 
of all that is truly permanent, the Father with whom is 
no variableness, the Saviour who is the same yesterday, 
and to-day, and for ever. Missionary work will stand 
because it is the work of God ; and it will continue to 
be God's work so long as it remains faithful to the prin- 
ciples declared by Jesus Christ whom He hath sent. 
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And what are those? I do not think they could be 
more fully laid down than in the passage which I have 
already read to you from St Luke. 

" The Spirit of the Lord is upon me." The mis- 
sionary and" the Missionary Society must be able to 
say this from the heart. There is great danger of for- 
getting this. This is an age of elaborate organization, 
an age of Societies. No wise man can shut his eyes to 
the fact that if he is to serve his generation faithfully, 
and if he is to work deliverance for the many wrongs and 
the many miseries that are on the earth, he must unite 
himself with others, he must submit to have a division 
of labour even in works of charity, he must employ the 
same mechanical arrangements which secure success for 
a worldly enterprise. Even charity must have her 
routine, and routine, as we well know, is but too likely 
to deaden in .our minds the conviction, which in times of 
trial is genuine, that Gx)d's Spirit is the only source of 
good, and that except the Lord build the house, or 
govern the school, or send the missionary, their labour 
is but lost that build, and govern, and send. Beyond 
all question, there is a most real danger that the great 
religious Societies may cover much that is hollow. The 
very fact that religious enterprises have become an esta- 
blished part of national enterprise is a reason for making 
us fear that the Spirit of Grod may be forgotten in the 
presence of the spirit of the world. Worldly men give 
their assistance to religious Societies as a matter of 
course; not that they act hypocritically, not that they 
deliberately seek to acquire a character for piety to 
which they are conscious they have no real claim, but 
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because it is the custom, and because it is a custom 
which lulls the conscience and allows it to take its ease. 
If we content ourselves with subscribing to a Society 
without ever attempting to understand or to sympathize 
with its object; if we limit our co-operation to attending, 
perhaps presiding, at a meeting, or to the payment of a 
sum which is no sacrifice ; if, in short, we do not see 
Christ in the persons of those to whom the Society pro- 
fesses to minister, we are losing sight of the first convic- 
tion essential to all true Missionary success. ^^The 
Spirit of the Lord " must " be upon it" The words 
which have been so often quoted are here also most 
truly applicable, "Man doth not live by bread only." 
Eeligious Societies do not live by subscriptions, and 
crowded meetings, and influential patrons, and energetic 
officers, and an elaborate organization extending to 
almost every English parish, and adapted to bring the 
idea of missionary labour to the heart and the thoughts 
of the youngest child in the Sunday-school — not by this 
remarkable machinery, not by this only^ do the Societies 
live, but " by every word of God ;" by every instance 
in which the love of hunian souls, and compassion for 
human darkness and suffering, for the sake of a crucified 
and risen Lord, warms the affections of any single mem- 
ber of the vast English family. 

And observe, for a moment, what a powerful prac- 
tical effect such a conviction of the necessity of having 
God's Spirit upon them must exercise over all those 
who are in any way connected with Missionary work. 

Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty ; 
and where there is liberty, there is an absence of 
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jealonsj. Societies do not escape the great clanger of 
becoming representatives of party animosities. Those 
who prefer the one are but too apt to depreciate, perhaps 
to denounce, the exertions of the other, though both pro- 
fess to be acting as the Ministers of Him in whom there 
is neither Greek nor Jew, neither this party nor that 
party, neither High Churchman nor Evangelical, but 
Christ is all and in all. 

My brethren, I would earnestly warn you — ^you will 
one day remember the warning, if not now — ^keep clear 
of party spirit, and above all banish it from your re- 
ligion. Claim the liberty in which Christ hath made 
you free, to admire the good, and to aid the good, in 
whatever connexion you find it. 

And again, where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is perfect integrity. Those who have a consciousness 
that the Spirit is upon them, and that, xmless He is 
upon them, all their work is a thorough unreality, 
will not only scrupulously observe that obvious honesty 
in the ordinary administration of the Society to which 
they belong, any departure from which will secure the 
contempt of the most worldly and selfish heart; but 
they will also be careful in no way to represent the 
successes of their exertions as greater than they really 
are. They will acknowledge that the progress they 
have made, if tried by visible results, has been but 
small. They will not attempt to purchase support by 
representations of exaggerated efficiency. They will 
be content to let God do His will in His own time, 
and by His own agencies, which may not be exclu- 
sively theirs, but may sometimes appear to bear a 
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worldly character, as commerce, conquest, and the in- 
fluence of lay English society. They will do all in 
a self-sacrificing spirit, willing that they should do the 
present work, and that their children should see the 
foture glory. 

If the great religious Societies — ^the sources of count- 
less benefits to the empire, and certainly not least by 
having been witnesses of God and of Christ before suc- 
cessive worldly generations — have at times seemed un- 
mindful of their divine charter, and have acted as 
though the Spirit of the Lord were inde^^ not resting 
upon them, let us, while we refuse to make an idol 
of any association of men, or of any favourite project, 
or tone of thought and sentiment, acknowledge humbly 
and gratefiilly all that God has permitted them to do, 
not less for His Church at home than for His children 
that are scattered abroad; and let us resolve that, in 
lending them our earnest and intelligent support, we 
contribute so long as we live no element of strife, or 
jealousy, or self-complacency, or xmchristian proselyt- 
ism, or of anything which is at variance with that 
Spirit Whose servants they are, and by Whom they 
live. 

For what indeed is the Missionary's calling? It is 
not to bring men fi-om one false and foolish helief to 
another true helief. It is not to make them come over 
from their religion to his religion. This has been the 
spirit of proselytism in all times — ^in the time of the 
Pharisees, as in the time of the Inquisition. The true 
Missionary will regard himself habitually as one sent 
by a merciful Father to proclaim good tidings of Him 
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to His poor; aa sent to "bind up the broken-hearted, 
to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovery of 
sight to the "blind. How little do we think of this 
glorious calling when we discuss with ourselves the 
claims of rival Societies, and decide perhaps to give our 
support to one, and to withhold^ it from another. How 
common it is with us to allow our eyes to rest on the 
machinery, and perhaps on some one feeble instrument, 
and to turn them away from the work. And yet what 
a work there is to be done before the vision of the 
prophet is fulfilled, that *' the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea." 

At this moment, as we are well aware, though the 
fact is so familiar that it ceases to strike us as un- 
natural, by far the greatest number of the human souls 
into which God has breathed the breath of life, know 
not Him Who has made them, or Him Who has died 
for them. And we — ^we have hardly yet ceased to re- 
gard it as a strange act — an act which requires either 
an apology or extravagant admiration— that a Chris- 
tian man, who does know what Christ has done for him 
and for them, should make up his mind to leave his 
earthly home in order to make others partakers of his 
hope and his gratitude. Strange indeed it is to observe 
what custom can make to appear natural and un- 
natural. Seventy years ago prelates of the Church, 
speaking no doubt the opinions, or at least the vague 
assumptions, of those around them, could maintain be- 
fore a Christian Parliament, that the command of a risen 
Saviour to "Go into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature," was a command which was 
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now obsolete, which had no bearing on these later 
centuries. And you yourselves can remember— nay, the 
superstition has scarcely yet passed. away — when a Mis- 
sionary was regarded as an exceptional person, as one 
who was to be pitied for his enthusiasm, or idolized 
for his superhuman heroism. Men in England had a 
profession, a trade, an occupation. He pretended to act 
under a divine " calling," to be called of God, that he 
might testify in lonely comers of the earth of what 
he had seen and heard of the divine oracles. 

Indeed, my brethren, if you will believe it, it should 
be a matter of thankfulness to God that we are bom 
at a time when this faithless delusion is passing rapidly 
away. I do not stop to inquire into the causes ; to 
inquire how far God has employed human scientific 
inventions and the consequent increased proximity of 
one people to another, to infuse into the hearts of those 
who know His Son a desire that others should know 
Him also: but of the fact there can be no doubt. The 
Church of Christ is endeavouring to become commen- 
surate with the empire of England, and to penetrate, 
through the efforts of Englishmen, into districts which 
will own no allegiance to England, save that they will 
regard her as their spiritual mother. It. is beginning 
to be thought an unnatural thing, an impious denial of 
God, that Christians should tread on any spot of God's 
earth without striving indeed to make it His. The pro- 
fession of the Missionary is beginning to be regarded as 
analogous to that of the. Minister at home, or that of 
the lay officer in the colony, or dependency. It is felt 
that the sea has no mission to confine the energies of 
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English ChristianB to the exclusive service of their own 
land : rather the truth has dawned upon us, and is coming 
to be regarded as an axiom, that energy at home implies 
sacrifice abroad; that there is no hope for the spiritual life 
and vigour of the heart, if its pulsations are not felt at 
every point which can be reached by love and daring. 

And rich indeed is the harvest that we reap at 
home by the exertions of our countrymen abroad. 
Those who say that there is work here to be done, and 
that we need every man to do it, apply to spiritual 
things a standard which experience, no less than a 
generous instinct, proves to be erroneous. There is no 
such thing as a fixed supply of Christian zeal, and a 
fixed demand for Christian labour. The labour makes 
the zeal, and the zeal forces upon the conscience the 
infini^ of a fresh demand. Heathen abominations 
reveal to us the purity and divine character of our 
faith. The child-like love of heathen converts reveals 
to us our own habitual coldness and apathy. The mean- 
ing of the episcopal and of the ministerial office comes 
before us in a clearer manner, when the office is detached 
from the adjuncts which the conventionalities of a 
civilized society and of a political organization have 
made habitual, and perhaps necessary. Wherever the 
wants of Christ's children are to be supplied, wherever 
there are captives needing deliverance, poor asking for 
tidings of their Father, broken-hearted to be healed, 
blind praying for, or at least needing, recovery of sight, 
there is needed one who may well feel that he is a 
labourer working at an infinite harvest, a shepherd 
feeding bnt too scantily a countless flock of sheep and of 
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laml^s ; and there too is needed the matnre counsel, the 
encouragement, and the warning of one who is but little 
disposed to be a lord over God's heritage, and is willingly 
and affectionately accepted as a true Father in God. 

It is a glorious thing, and a stirring thing — ^nay, it 
is well nigh the very greatest of blessings — ^to see a life 
habitually passed in Christ's service, and blessed by His 
visible Spirit. The sight of a successful mission abroad 
shows to us something of what life really means. It 
shows that the comforts and the customs to which we 
are at home so habituated that they almost appear to 
us essentials, may be given up without our becoming 
less useful or less happy. It shows too that the 
Missionary spirit may be found at home as well as 
abroad, that whenever, out of love to Christ, we sacrifice 
our ease or inclination to do good to another who needs 
our aid, we are treading in the path of those who were 
first commissioned to teach all nations. 

It is for this Missionary spirit that I would invite 
your admiration and your imitation. I have not told 
you of the special wants of heathen lands or of our 
own colonies. Such narratives come with but little 
force except from those who have had experience of the 
particular locality. But I would urge you to acquaint 
yourselves with what is being done for Christ in foreign 
lands, and with what is still needed to be done. 
Begard Missionary labour only as one part of the labour 
for Christ which every Christian man is called upon to 
bear. Eegard it, too, as a part which might not ua- 
naturally fall to the lot of any one among yourselves. 
It would be a blessed thing, if any one here present, 
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fitted for the work by temperament or by study, were 
hereafter to leave a name blessed in distant lands, as one 
who had there preached the acceptable year of the Lord. 
Wherever the country or the Church requires good 
service, there ought some of us to be found. That is 
the meaning of our daily prayer, that we " may become 
profitable members of the Church and Commonwealth." 
Meanwhile let us do what we can. Let us help others. 
Let us know what they have done. They do not ask 
to be honoured above others. They reject all homage 
paid to their supposed sacrifices. They regard them- 
selves as sinners saved by Christ, and fellow-workers 
with Him in saving others. And yet, if we have 
ourselves known any who have devoted themselves to 
this work, if we have seen their simplicity, their 
patience, their devotion, their courage, we may be 
allowed to believe that in no comer of Christ's vine- 
yard is His character more vividly set forth than where 
they are enduring or have endured. Follow them in 
their lives, and pray to be like them in their deaths. 
Be Missionaries here. Be ready to suffer here, ready 
to reprove evil, to encourage good, to sympathize with 
the weak and the erring. Happy that man, or that boy, 
of whom Christ shall testify at His coming, '^ He hath 
done what he could!" ''Liasmuch as thou hast given 
the cup 'of cold water — ^inasmuch as thou hast offered a 
word of warning, or counsel, or comfort — to one of the 
least of these my brethren, thou hast done it unto Me !" 

15th Mwrch, i860. 
B. s. 4 
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SEEMON V. 



EXPEDIENCY OF CHRIST'S DEPARTURE. 



St Johk xti. 7. 

NeoerOvdets I tdl you the tnUh; it is ex^dient for you that I go avxiy : 
for if I go not away, the Comforter vnU not come unto you; hut if I 
depart, I mil send him unto you. 

This was a hard saying. The apostles loved Christ 
very dearly. He had been their guide, and counsellor, 
and friend now for three years ; and those three years 
had brought about a complete revolution in their lives. 
They must have been conscious of living a new life, of 
having loftier thoughts than before, purer aims than 
before, a different sense of what they owed to God and 
to man. And these years had been years of progress. 
We may not be able to trace this clearly in the narra- 
tives of the Evangelists, but we cannot doubt that it 
must have been so. There is no more quickening power 
than good companionship. A short intercourse with 
one, whom we know to be good and wise, stirs us up to 
an activity of thought and a susceptibility to fresh 
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impressions of what is required of us, which jears of 
ordinary routine may only tend to stifle. 

And who then can estimate the quickening influ<- 
ence of the example of Christ ; of three years of loving 
intercourse with Him who spake as never man spake, 
and went about occupied with the sole work of doing 
good, of rebuking hard-heartedness, of exposing hy- 
pocrisy, of healing all manner of diseases of the body 
and of the'soul ? Those who had daily before their eyes 
this wonderful example, must have advanced in spiritual 
life. To the last, indeed, we know that they were but 
babes in Christ. James and John knew not what spirit 
they were of, knew not that the Son of man was come 
not to destroy but to save, even when His time was come 
that He should be received up, and He had already 
stedfastly set His face to go to the scene of His martyr- 
dom. Peter had not entered into the fulness of His ma- 
jesty when he allowed himself to be ashamed of having 
known Him. The whole body of the twelve " under- 
stood none of these things" when He forewarned them 
of His approaching death. " The saying was hid from 
them, neither knew they the things that were spoken." 
Yet still, with all this ignorance, they cannot have 
been where they were when first the voice, "Follow 
me," came to the ears of each apostle. They must have 
learned much. They must have unlearned many pre- 
judices. They must have caught at least a few rays 
of light, giving a new meaning to the precepts of the 
Law in which they had been brought up. And doubt- 
less also they must have longed for more. The apo« 

4—2 
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stolic prayer, ^'Increase our faith," must haTe been 
often on their lips^ and oftener in their hearts. 

And naw^ when thej were beginning to xindeiBtand 
what thej ''had," and to hope that more might ^'be 
given," He to whom they owed all was to be taken from 
them. They were to be left, as they wonld imagine, 
to themselves; and they knew enough of themselves 
in time past, enough of their weakness and cowardice 
and worldliness, to dread this solitude. No wonder 
that, when the mournful event was announced to them, 
it seemed to them very moumfal* No wonder that 
" sorrow filled their heart." And when they were fur- 
ther told that it was expedient for them that their loved 
Lord should go away, how utterly bewildered must they 
have felt. True, He had often spoken to them by para- 
doxes. He had told them that He came not to bring 
peace, but a sword. He had warned them — a body of 
poor fishermen, disposed to look with the vague admira- 
tion of poverty on persons higher than themselves in 
the social scale — that it was " easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God." Nay, the predicted cross and 
passion— the humiliation and death of the anointed King 
of Israel — ^were but one continued paradox, in direct 
contradiction to all that would seem to them natural 
and to be expected. But then the Teacher was still 
with them. He had explained much. He would ex- 
plain more. Now, on the other hand, He was to be 
taken from th^m. The greatest diificulty of all wt>uld 
be presented to them^ and there would apparently be no 
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one to clear it up. The one influence which had raised 
their lives out of a mean and worldl j atmosphere would 
be gone. Thej would err, and no one would admonish. 
Their thoughts would stagnate, their affections would 
with^> and no one would rouse and refresh: and jet 
He who had never deceived them, and had constantly 
spoken of Himself as the Truth, He declared now that 
He " told them the truth," when He uttered the hard 
sajii&g, *' It is expedient for you that I go away." 

It is expedient: a blessing will come upon you 
which could otherwise not come; a blessing so rich 
that it will do more than compensate for your loss. 
" If I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you ; but if I depart, I will send Him unto you." 

I shall not attempt to enter into the question why it 
was necessary that the bodily presence of the Lord Jesus 
Christ on earth should cease, before the influences of the 
Holy Spirit were fiilly poured out upon His followers. 
I shall rather endeavour to indicate how the promise 
was Ailfilled in their case, and what meaning it had 
for them; and then I trust we shall ask ourselves 
whether it has now a meaning for us. 

It was expedient that Christ should go away. It 
was expedient that those who were to preach in His 
name, should awake to the truth that He was a sacri- 
fice for sin, as well as an ensample of godly life; 
and that they should find by a practical experience 
that the one God cannot be truly known save in the 
character of three Persons, each of whom seeks l:he 
good of man« It was expedient that Christ should go. 
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away, in order that the true meaning might be revealed 
of His promise, " I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world." 

A personal knowledge of Christ must give way to 
a spiritual knowledge of Him, and this last would be 
more than the first. Those who had "known Christ 
after the flesh," to use the words of St Paul, "should 
henceforth know Him so no more;" but nevertheless 
their real vital knowledge of Him should be increased. 

I think we may say with truth that there was a 
danger, so long as Christ abode on earth, that His fol- 
lowers, without understanding how truly He was God, 
would yield Him a worship which was due to God alone. 
So long as Christ was in the flesh, it was possible to 
idolize Him. Those who saw His self-denying life, 
and heard His wonderful words, would be tempted to 
yield themselves up to the great Teacher with an un- 
reserved adoration, without really understanding why it 
was that that adoration was indeed His due. They 
would worship the man, as at all times men have been 
but too ready to worship a man superior to themselves. 
A new revelation was needed before they could see why 
it was that an adoration, which if paid to another would 
have been idolatry, could rightly be claimed by Him. 

It was only by slow degrees, and only through 
the medium of their own painful experience and sense 
of want and weakness, that they, on whom the Church 
of Christ was to be built, could enter into the mean- 
ing of the mystery of the Incarnation. So long as 
they regarded Christ assail Example only, as a Teacher . 
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011I7, as a doer of works of mercy only, they were 
unprepared to preach that Gospel which implied a 
Trinity. They were unable to attach any meaning to 
a command which should bid them baptize in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. 

In short, my brethren, it comes to this — and thus 
we see the bond which connects us with the bereaved 
disciples — man lives by faith, and not by sight. Our 
life is a spiritual life. It is hid with Christ in God. 
It is manifested by the workings of an unseen Spirit. 
He reveals to us the true Christ, the very God and 
veiy Man; the Christ who demands our unconditional 
allegiance, and forbids U8 to give it to any earthly 
friend or teacher, however wise and tender and holy 
he may be. He takes of the things of Christ, and shows 
them to us. Christ is thus still present, ever present, 
to us, present by His Spirit. Well for us if any suffer* 
ing, any sense of isolation, any temporary loss, can 
reveal to us this truth, and bring near to us this most 
blessed Comforter. 

The doctrines of Christianity* can only be learned 
by living. To believe in the Trinity, to believe in 
the Incarnation, is not to have reason to think that 
such a creed is correct, can be supported by the words 
of Scripture, is demanded by the declarations of God in 
the Scripture. It is to feel by actual spiritual expe-* 
rience that we have certain spiritual needs, and that 
God, as revealed through the Persons of Father, Re- 
deemer, and Comforter or Sacrificer, satisfies these needs. 
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Many dre in Qoi*& sight true belieyeis in Him who 
hesitate to declare their belief in the words of anj 
formula. It is possible to be a heretic even while wc 
repeat the Athanasian Creed. 

There are few indeed who have not been touched 
with the infinite beauty and majesty of Christ's cha- 
racter as unfolded to us' in the acts recorded of Him 
in the Gospels. The human qualities which He dis- 
plays compel the admiration, almost the love, of ey^ry 
human spirit. We read the narrative with pleasure.. 
We feel drawn to One who was so wise and so liv- 
ing. We would fain follow in some measure in l^is 
footsteps. Perhaps we try to do so. And then it is 
we find that, though the spirit is willing, the flesh is 
weak. We find that example, however noble, however 
powerful for good, is not powerful enough to keep us 
in the way of good. Example is human, and we n^ed 
something more than human. If we have trusted to the 
example of any man, even to the example of Christ, 
it is expedient for us that he go away ; it is well for 
us, though the pain be great — amounting sometin^es 
in the case of loving and diflSdent spirits even to an 
agony — ^it is well for us that the example should be 
removed or fail, that the image of strength and wis- 
dom that we are fast turning into an idol should be 
shattered before our eyes. Then it is that we learn 
that there is a Comforter, and that it is His mission 
to testily of Christ. We learn that it is He that can 
cleanse the thoughts of those hearts which Christ 
claims as His own : that it is by His holy inspiration 
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that we think those thinga which are good, and that 
His mercifiil guiding is absolutely necessaiy to enable 
us in any measure to perform the same. To know 
Christ tndjf we must receive the Spirit into our hearts. 
No man can truly say from his heart, knowing what 
he means, that Jesus is the Lord, but by .the Holy 
Ghost. 

And, my brethren, there are many illustrations of 
the truth of what has been said, furnished by the com- 
mon life of every man. There is not one of us to whom 
the words are not applicable, " It is expedient for you 
that I go away." They are true for us, whenever any 
person stands to us in a relation analogous in any degree 
to that existing between our Lord and His disciples at 
the time when He thought this warning needful for them. 

I might well speak of separation by death. Have 
we ever lost a friend by death; a friend whom we were 
disposed to lean on too exclusively, to trust too im* 
plicitly; one whom we were beginning to put in the 
place which the unseen Qt>d of spirits alone can rightly 
occupy; one whose approval was our best reward, whose 
standard of right was the highest that we cared to know 
or to attain, whose wishes we regarded as a substitute 
for our own responsibility? This friend has been taken 
from us by death. It was expedient for us that he 
should go away. It was expedient for us that we 
should feel that we were alone, in order that we might 
also feel, in God's good time, that we were not really 
alone, because the Father, through His Spirit, was with 
us. 
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Or again — ^for I am not afraid of using any illustra^ 
tion which may bring home to ns more yividlj the in- 
tense reality and universal applicability of the living 
words of Christ — it was not death that dispelled our 
illusion, that made us feel deserted and alone. It was 
something else. Every man, every boy, naturally em- 
bodies, in some person, his own standard of what is 
good and noble. It may be a person actually living, a 
poet, a statesman, a writer. It may be some person re- 
corded in history, whose character we have learned to 
love and to venerate. How eagerly do we satisfy our- 
selves with the excellence of this person. It may be 
most incomplete, but to us it is all in all. We will 
hear of no defects, still less of any blots. We admire, 
we trust, and at last we worship. And then, as years 
go on, as our minds grow stronger, and perhaps some 
fresh form of excellence presents itself to us with fresher 
charms, we are compelled to admit that the former ob- 
ject of our worship was an idol. It is a painful and 
a perilous reaction. No mind that is capable of high 
things can feel unmoved the degradation of an ideal. 
There is a fear that all trust in good may be uprooted; 
that a generous confidence may for ever be replaced by 
a cold apathy. This is the history of all misanthropy, 
and of much scepticism. And yet it was surely good 
for us that the idol should be broken, that the dream 
should be shown to be a dream. We gave our hearts 
and our intellects to one who did not deserve it. It 
was expedient for us that he should go away, in order 
that we might learn to worship God alone, and, in all 
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trial and loneliness, '^to endure as seeing Him who is 
invisible." 

And once more, my brethren, it is surely no mere 
fancy, if we think that we see, in the very nature of our 
life here, an illustration of the words of Christ. If any 
analogy can represent to us, with any approach to ade- 
quacy, the relation which bound Christ to His disciples, 
and which binds Him to us, it is assuredly the relation 
which binds members of a family to one another. It is 
the home relation ; the relation of parent to child, of 
brotber and sister to brother. Here, at School, the 
home relation is, with most of you, partially severed. 
The influence of home is, in great measure, withdrawn. 
A most blessed influence beyond all question ; an influx- 
ence of purity, and obedience, and tenderness. At home 
there is no oppression, and no distrust. There are many 
good men — in other countries even more than in our 
own — who think that nothing can compensate even fov 
the partial and temporary withdrawal of an influence set 
natural, so elevating, so sacred. Those who think other- 
wise; those who think that stern trial is, in most cases, 
almost essential to bring out the highest forms of virtue, 
and that this trial can scarcely be begun too early; 
those in short who believe that a great school can teach 
lessons of priceless value wholly independent of the spe- 
cial instruction which it supplies, may be allowed to see 
a confirmation of their view in the words spoken by 
Christ to the disciples He was so soon to leave. 

It was expedient that He should go away, that they 
might learn to love Him better, and to understand better 
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y>hy He waa to be loved. It was expedient, that the^ 
might learn that, onlj bo far as man represents to ua 
God, he is entitled to our trust. The relation of parent 
to child is indeed a most sacred thing. It is in this 
relation that our God reveals Himself to us. But do 
we alwajs see this sacredness? And maj we not be 
taught to see it bj learning to miss it? 

It was expedient for them to be left alone, that thej 
might learn that there is no solitude which a divine 
Father cannot, in answer to one feeble prayer, fill with 
more than twelve legions of angels. It was good that 
they should be left, as we say, " to their own resources," 
that they might learn, from failure and from sorrow, 
that their resources were not their own, but God's. 

It is expedient for us that every friend should seem 
too imperfect, and every earthly prop too feeble, if by 
any means we can learn that our strength standeth in 
the name of the Lord, and if across the wilderness, 
which earthly comforters have for the time deserted, 
there be borne to our souls some whisper fi^om that 
** other Comforter," bringing the things of Christ to our 
dim remembrance, and mercifully promising that He 
will abide with us for ever. 



Fourth Sunday after Easter. 
6tb May, i860. 
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SERMON VL 

TRINITY SUNDAY. 

8t Mask ix. 14. 
Lwd, I believe; help thou mine unhelirf, 

I DO not purpose to dwell long on the circumstances 
which called forth these remarkable words. Christ, 
you will remember, had been transfigured on tHe Mount. 
The glory of His Father had been openly shed upon 
Him. But when closest wrapped in the divine glory 
He was closest also to the wants and the miseries of 
man. Even while the cloud encompassed Him, His 
discourse with the Lawgiver and the Prophet was 
concerning His coming passion. They spake of the 
decease which He should accomplish at Jerusalem. 
And when He descended from the Mount, the first sight 
which met His eyes was the sight of human wretched- 
ness and helplessness. One of the multitude brought 
unto Him a son, on whose racked and distorted body 
Satan had manifestly set his mark. ^'I spake," he 
said, "to thy disciples that they should cast out the 
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evil spirit; and they could not." " Jesus said nnto him, 
If thou canst believe, all things are possible to him 
that believeth. And straightway the father of the 
child cried out, and said with tears, Lord, I believe; 
help thou mine unbelief." 

I have said that I do not purpose to dwell at present 
on this glorious and most touching story; a story which 
reveals to us the very Incarnate Saviour; representing 
the divine Son of God as caring for the most degraded 
sons of men, and illuminating the compassionate Healer 
and the sympathizing Friend of the multitude with the 
manifested glory of the Transfiguration. 

To-day, however, I wish to speak, not of the gene- 
ral lesson to be drawn from this story, but of the 
particular words of the text, believing that these words, 
wrung from the very heart of one to whom belief and 
disbelief were matters of no idle speculation, are applica- 
ble to all believers at all times, and not least to those 
who on Trinity Sunday profess their belief in ipuch, 
and mourn that that belief is so weak and so imperfect, 
We repeat Creeds. We have repeated them from child- 
hood. We believe that they are true; and yet does 
not conscience suggest to us the confession and the 
prayer, as week by week we declare our belief in the 
deep things of God, "Lord, I believe; help thou, min^ 
unbelief"? 

If these words express a real state of mind — ^and 
who that knows his own heart can doubt for a moment 
that they do? — it is evident that belief and unbelief 
can coexist at the same time; that unbelief is not at 
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once eradicated because we aincerely say, " I believe;" 
that belief is not unreal, not hollow, because it is sadly 
tainted, and sometimes as it would seem almost inter- 
penetrated, with the poison of unbelief. 

What then is meant by belief and by unbelief? To 
give an adequate answer to this question is the work 
not of a sermon but of a life* But it may be possible 
to gather some hints respecting the truth, if we look 
at the matter not as a speculative question, but as one 
which in one way or another we are answering every 
day. Every day we are living either in belief or in 
unbelief. Do we recognize either? Do we cherish and 
seek to enlarge the one? Do we pray for help against 
the encroachments of the other? 

When the father of the stricken child cried out, and 
said with tears, "Lord, I believe; help thou mine im- 
belief,'* he knew what he meant. He meant this. 
"Lord, I do indeed believe that Thou canst heal my 
child. I have seen Thee work other like wonders of 
mercy. I have watched Thy life. I have heard Thy 
words. How it can be, I know not; but everything 
tells me that Thou canst aid me. And I need aid. 
I must have it, or my child will die. Thou askest 
me whether I believe. I do believe, though I hardly 
know why. Give me clearer knowledge. Help my 
unbelief. But meanwhile heal my son. I know that 
Thou canst do that J* ^ 

If this man had been sitting at home, or conversing 
simply with other worshippers in his synagogue, and 
the question had arisen among them, What think ye 
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of Christ? Who is this new teacher ihat heals on the 
Sabbath, that reproves and denounces as hypocrites 
those who are counted our most religions men, who 
claims to interpret Moses^ law with a latitude of which 
oar scribes never seemed even to dream, who speaks of 
God as His Father and onrs, and tells us that before 
Abraham was Heist What are we to think of preten- 
sions such as these? What are we to saj of the 
miracles of healing which common report attributes to 
Him? If, I saj, my brethren, questions such as these 
had arisen in the society in which this man moved, 
it is very possible that he, like so many of the more 
educated of his contemporaries, would have been dis- 
posed to answer them flippantly and superciliously. He 
might have explained away what he did not care to 
understand ; or he might have been interested in the 
question for a short time, as a matter for conversation, 
or even philosophical discussion, and then carelessly 
have put it by, and passed to another topic more in 
harmony with his habitual tone of thought. 

If he had felt no want, he would have sought no 
help. If he had been tried by no sorrow, he would 
probably not have found a Healer. He might have 
wondered, he might have inquired, he might have been 
willing to suspend his own judgment, he might even 
have reproved the hasty unbelief of others, but he 
would not have believed; he would not have been con- 
scious that his belief was defective and required aid and 
confirmation. 

But, as it was, he did feel a great want. He was 
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a father, and his son was the victim of a fearful maladj. 
There seemed a prospect of relie£ A new Teacher, 
whose words and acts gave the greatest offence to the 
"religious world," had proved Himself the iriend of the 
helpless and the healer of the diseased. It was no 
time for questionings and scruples. Those might be 
left to men who had no sons to be healed. Let them 
ask for credentials. Let them discuss whether anj 
good thing could come out of Kazareth, whether a 
carpent^'s son could be Messiah the Prince, whether 
men could be loosed from their bonds on the Sabbath- 
day without a violation of God's commandment. These 
points he could leave to others. As for himself, his son 
was torn by disease. Help was urgently needed. There 
seemed a hope of getting it. Whatever this Teacher 
might be, it was clear that He could heal the sick. 
Thus much was certain. Perhaps He might disclose 
Himself more fully hereafter. Full belief might come 
at last. " Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief" 

Brethren, we need healing. Do we know that we 
need it? If we do know it, the doctrine of the Trinity 
is not far from our hearts, however perplexing it may 
be to our intellects. If we do not know it, if we have 
not yet been truly convinced of sin, our Lord Himself, 
though He were again present on the earth, could not 
prove to us that He is one with the Father and the 
Comforter. 

What does the name of a Father mean to one who 
cares not to be a son? What does the name of a 
Comforter, or a Sanctifier, or a Spirit^ mean, to one 
B. s. 5 
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.who has no sorrows, no consciousness of defilement, 
and who is satisfied with what is material and earthlj? 
Let us test our belief by our practice. We believe in 
God the Father^ who has made us and all the world. 
He is a Fcaher. Dutiful children love to know what 
their fiither wishes. They love to do what will please 
him, because it will please him. Do we care to know 
our Father's will? When we pray every morning that 
it may "be done," do we seriously wish to have any 
part in furthering the good work? Do we work 
together as members of a family of which He is the 
head? He hath "made us and all the world." We 
are not our own. We are His workmanship. We were 
made in His image. We are only then fulfilling the 
purpose of our creation, we are only then not horribly 
unnatural^ when we are acting as our Father acts, 
mercifully, truly, beneficently, purely^ lovingly. He 
hath made all the world, as well as us. Who looks 
upon his fellow men — those with whom he talks, with 
whom he competes, with whom he schemes, with whom 
perhaps he quarrels — ^as truly God's crealion, equfi^Uy 
with himself made in God's image, equally with him- 
self sons of a loving Father, his own brothers, there- 
fore, whom he would hate to corrupt and scorn to 
overreach ? 

Wlio again really regards the natural world as 
God's creation? Which of us feels that the first 
'Chapter of Genesis — ^which has caused so many bitter 
controversies— explains to us anything that we care to 
know? How few of us feel, when they look at the sky, 
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or the heavenly bodies, or the wonders of the animal 
creation, or watch the year bursting as at present into 
a vigorous and a beautiful youth, that their happiness 
would be seriously lessened, that any blank would be 
left at their hearts, if it could be proved that all this 
order and splendour and beauty were due not to a 
Father, but to chance, to necessity, or even the spirit of 
evil ? How little we take the matter to our hearts I 
And yet we believe something. We repeat our Creeds 
honestly. We believe in a heavenly Father and Creator. 
We believe. And yet what a half belief it is at best, 
" Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief." 

And we believe also in " Grod the Son, who hath 
redeemed us and all mankind." Such is the faith in 
which we have been brought up. We accept this truth. 
We assent to it. We conform to it. Nay, we go further, 
we do actually believe it. Tl^re are times when we 
feel that, were it otherwise, we should be miserable. 
There have been times in the life of each of us, times 
of self-examination, times of sorrow, times of weakness, 
timea of sin and of bitter self-reproach, times of friend- 
ship and close contact with true Christians, when we 
have felt that the record of Jesus Christ, and the doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ, as the example of our lives and 
the sacrifice for our personal sins, could not but be true ; 
that Christ is necessary to us, that* without Him we 
could not truly live, that without Him we could not 
hopefully die. So we have felt ; so we have believed. 
And then the world approaches us again, oppressing 
us with the yoke of its customs, and chilling us with 

5—2 
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the infidelily of its maxims. It asks us tauntingly 
whether Christ has redeemed us and aU mankind. It 
asks us whether our salvation is really nearer than when 
we first beHeved; whether we have found any comfort 
in Christ; whether His service> perfect freedom. It 
asks us what proof there is that Christ hath redeemed 
all mankind; whether they are themselves aware of it; 
whether those who are aware of it, those who believe 
that He has redeemed them, act as if they knew or 
believed that He had also redeemed others. It taunts 
us with our defects, our glaring inconsistencies. It tries 
to refute our faith by our practice; to make us dis- 
believe, because we do not perform. We believe that 
Christ has redeemed all. Yet we think habitually 
more of the chasm which separates us from others, than 
of the bond which unites us ; more of our differences 
than of our agreement^^ We believe that one is our 
Master, and that all we are brethren. We act and 
talk as if we were independent, as if we were our own 
masters ; and brotherly affection, which is due to Chris- 
tians, we reserve for a few personal friends. If our 
conversation is any index to our real feelings, we prefer 
hearing of the faults of others to hearing of their 
virtues. Certainly for one person who is not ashamed 
to exhibit enthusiastic admiration for some noble axjt of 
another, there are many who rake up with almost 
prurient accuracy any record which tells of meanness, or 
falsehood, or corruption. Our belief and our practice 
are indeed strangely inconsistent* The world notes 
this inconsistency, even as God notes it. But there is 
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this difference, that God urges us to conform our prac* 
tice to our belief, and the world urges us to conform our 
belief to our practice. The world, reminding us that 
we do not act as if we believed in Gk)d the Son who 
hath redeemed us and all mankind, invites us to dismiss 
such a belief altogether from our minds, and not to 
pretend to be guided by principles which by our prao^* 
tice we habitually deny. We may do this. We may 
also adopt the prayer of the afflicted father, and cry 
even toiik tears of shame, '' Lord, I believe; help thou 
mine unbelief" 

And, once more, we believe in " God the Holy Ghost, 
who sanctifieth us and all the elect people of God." 

It is easy to say this. But do we act and think as 
if we attached any meaning to our belief? If there be 
indeed a Holy Ghost proceeding from, and uttering the 
mind of, the Father and the Son, consider some of the 
practical results which ought to follow from a conviction 
of this truth. When we prayed, we should believe that 
God was suggesting to us what we ought to say to Him* 
We should believe also that everything good came from 
Him; and consequently, that when something unde^ 
niably good was done by any one whom we disliked, it 
was really inspired by God, and ought therefore to be 
regarded with reverence, and not with jealousy or sus-* 
picion. 

Men believed to be inspired have always by all peo- 
ples been regarded with veneration. The veneration 
has often been paid to an inspiration, which certainly 
did not come from the spirit of good. But our temnta-^ 
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tion is to disbelieve in inspiration altogether, as a pre- 
sent operative reality ; to regard men as left to them- 
selves, as the authors of their own good and their own 
evil; to deny a divine presence; to regard God as a 
being historically past or indefinitely future ; One who 
did speak to the Jews, and will hereafter speak to us, 
but leaves us now to pass unassisted through a probation 
which is to fit us for knowing Him in a different state 
of existence. He who believes in a Holy Ghost sees 
mankind under another aspect. They are either griev- 
ing or obeying that divine Spirit. Their evil is rebel- 
lion. Their good is God's. He will fear to discern the 
presence of the Spirit not too often, but too seldom. 
He will mourn that he has often checked, and still 
more often neglected to foster, a flame which he now 
believes to have been lighted from above. Some good 
thought was expressed in his presence. He chilled it 
with ridicule or with silence. At least he did not fan 
it with sympathy. He now fears that he was either 
fighting against God, or at least showing the cowardice 
of a half-hearted ally who cherished but a mutilated 
belief in the goodness of his cause. He will be tempted 
to excuse his treachery, by disparaging his cause ; to 
flatter himself that that cannot be true which he has 
not the courage to believe and uphold. 

But here again humility offers the truer counsel. It 
is possible— it may be more consistent^-to say in our 
folly, " There is no God," no Spirit. It is also possible 
to say, and to feel^ " Lord, I believe ; help thou mine 
unbelief." 
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My "brethren, let us thus think of the Trinify. In 
&ith, as in practice, we bount not ourselves to have 
apprehended. Wa profess our belief before God, but 
not as though we had already attained or were already 
perfect. God revealed Himself gradually to the world- 
He reveals Himself gradually even to us. We pray 
that His work may go on in our hearts ; that no sin, 
or prejudice, or indolence, or insincerity, of ours may 
thwart Him. We pray that our unbelief may be suc- 
ceeded by that clear light and full knowledge which are 
vouchsafed to those who wish to know that they may 
obey. We believe that the doctrine of three Persons in 
one God, so far from being an abysmal mystery which 
it may be right to accept, but impossible to make prac- 
tical, is the one .thing which is most needful for the 
youngest of us to know. Assuredly it is in this light 
that I regard it. 

There are faults here, and faults are sins, and sins 
are committed against a Holy God. I am tempted to 
forget this, as you are tempted to forget it. Yet the 
fact remains. We sin, and we sin against God. We 
must overcome evil with good. To put down what is 
cruel, to brand what is false, to rouse what is indolent, 
to wash out what is impure, it is not enough to warn, or 
to threaten, or to beseech. We must plant the living 
knowledge of the living God, or rather we must 'implore 
Him to plant it for us, lest we die. And He cannot 
plant it but by unfolding Himself to us as He is. 
And we know that the Lord our God is one Lord. And 
we know that the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour 
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of the Vorld. And we know that the Comforter who 
descended at Pentecost was to abide with ns for 
ever. 

This is the tme Gbd, and eternal life. All this we 
stedfastly beliere. Lord, keep ns stedfast in this faith. 
Lord, we beUere ; help thou our unbelief. 



Trinity Sunday, 
yd June, i860. 
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SERMON VIL 

OOUBAOE. 

Joshua i. 7. 
£e Ihou Hrong, and very couroffeoui. 

Two chapters have to-daj been read from the book 
of Joshua. The one breathes of war and exterminating 
vengeance. The other brings ns to those more ordinary 
times when the Lord had given rest nnto Israel from aU 
their enemies, and when Joshua, the faithful and enter-* 
prising leader, waxed old and stricken in age. While 
Canaan remained to be conquered, there had been no 
hesitation, no divided counsels. From one stronghold to 
aoother Joshua passed and all Israel with him, and 
encamped against it and fought against it, and always 
with the same success and completeness. And now, as 
the time draws nigh that he must '^go the way of all 
the earth," the veteran soldier once more gathers to- 
gether the people with their elders, that he may remind 
them of their success and of the source from which it 
has flowed, warning them to take good heed unto them*> 
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selves that they love the Lord their God, and charging 
them to " be very courageous " to keep and do all that 
is written in the book of the law of Moses. It was in 
these words that Moses had charged him in the sight of 
all Israel many years before. It was in these words 
again that God had charged him, after Moses His ser- 
vant was dead. And he in like manner at the close of 
his work — ^gratefully acknowledging how fully God had 
made the promise good, "As I was with Moses, so I 
will be with thee: I will not fail thee nor forsake 
thee " — recurs to the old warning words, " Be ye there- 
fore very courageous." 

Many lessons might be drawn from the book of 
Joshua and the character of Joshua. I wish to-day to 
bring before you that which is contained in these oft- 
repeated words. Joshua was emphatically a courageous 
man. The conquest of Canaan was a courageous act. 
I wish to speak to you to-day on the subject of 
courage. 

If during seasons of Lent, of Easter, of the forty 
days which succeeded Easter and were crowned by the 
glorious event of Whitsuntide, we have allowed our 
thoughts to dwell primarily on the articles of the Chris- 
tian faith, the temptation, the resurrection, the ascension, 
the coming departure of the earthly Jesus, the perpetual 
presence of the ascended Lord as shown by the indwell- 
ing of His Holy Spirit ; if we have spoken rather of 
doctrines than of duties, of the life of Christ rather than 
of the special needs and temptations of this place ; it 
certainly has not been through forgetftdness that if 
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hearts are to be touched they must, be found, and that 
if teaching is to be practical it must deal with dailj 
life and common circumstances. Bather it has been in 
the faith that the most practical teaching is that which 
turns man most from himself to his Sariour ; and that if 
we are to be truly moral, we must be truly Christian. 

To-day, however, our thoughts will rest upon a 
virtue which not Christians only, but the wildest and 
most ignorant tribes, as well as the most refined nations 
of heathendom, have ever sincerely admired. Nay, it 
may well be questioned whether courage and truth — 
those great foundation-stones of manly character — have 
received bare justice from Christian teachers, Religion, 
has been sometimes too much separated from morality, 
and both have suffered from the unnatural divorce. Men 
have tried to raise religion above morality so roughly 
that it has oftentimes fallen below it. The Church has 
sunk below the level of the world. The most worldly 
man, for example, honours truthfulness and courage, if 
he honours nothing else. Christian teachers have too 
often been led to disparage these virtues in theory, and 
to regard them too little in practice. 

In a place like this, however, there is little fear 
that courage will ever cease to be honoured. I sup- 
pose there is no single virtue which you honour so 
much. If there is one thing which you would honestly 
wish both to be thought, and to be, it is to be manly. 
Men will forgive almost anything, far more than God 
forgives, to courage. In the army how constantly we 
hear that such an officer is very unpopular because he is 
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a martinet, or because he is exclusive. ]3at as soon as 
a battle has been fought, and he has been conspicnonslj 
daring at the head of his regiment, all is forgiven, and 
men are proud to be led bj a man whom thej are 
ashamed to hate, because thej are forced to respect him. 
And so it is here. Some boy may be thoroughly idle ; 
he may be selfish also and ill tempered ; nay, he may 
be much worse; he may be impure and even delibe- 
rately opposed to good ; and yet if he have impressed 
his schoolfellows with the belief that he is bold and 
daring and would shrink from no danger, he will not 
inspire one tenth part of the dislike — or any of the con- 
tempt — ^which invariably follows the faintest suspicion 
of cowardice. 

At school no fault is considered so shameful as 
cowardice. And probably it would also be true to say 
that no excellence is so admired as courage. Those who 
are well aware that courage may be turned into an idol, 
and that it is certainly often accompanied by much that 
is base and unjust and cruel, will yet reverence it as 
indispensable to human goodness, and will be anxious 
that its importance and its true nature should both be 
fully recognized. 

Now there are two kinds of courage. There is that 
impulsive courage which we share in common with 
most animals, and which may perhaps be called ^' ani- 
mal courage ;'' and there is that courage which springs 
from a sense of duty, from the acknowledgment, that 
is, of a moral law, and this we call '' moral courage." 
We need not dwell long upon the first of these. It 
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seems to be admitted that many men who will shrink 
in the most abject manner from entering into danger, 
will yet, when once forced into it, show much spirit 
and vigour. Passion will rouse some from cowardice : 
the contagion of example will rouse others. Much will 
depend on the state of a man's health, and generally 
on his physical organization. There can be no question 
that it is more easy for some persons to be brave than 
others. Some are naturally fearful, and have deliberately 
to conquer their fear. Others can say with perfect sim- 
plicity, like our great naval hero, "What is fear? I 
never saw it." 

It would therefore be a mistake to lavish any special 
admiration on the courage of a man who behaves him- 
self well in battle, or in any stirring scene of danger. 
If he acted otherwise, he would be acting imnaturally. 
His would be an exceptional case. We are not sur- 
prised when men fight gallantly. We are astonished 
that any man can dare to be a coward. 

Moral courage is another gift. It is far rarer. It 
is much more precious. Let us see what it implies, 
and how it manifests itself. 

It implies first of all an acknowledgment of a law 
outside ourselves. It implies that we believe that there 
is some meaning in the word "ought;" that we are 
bound to do, not what happens to be agreeable to our 
own tastes or to those of others, but that which is 
right; and that we must do this, whatever obstacles 
may lie in the way. It implies therefore that each 
individual thinks for himself, and is not satisfied with 
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mere imitation of what he sees al>out him, without 
considering whether this is good or^ bad, right or 
wrong. 

Now apply this to yourselves here. I suppose there 
is no place in the world where the desire to imitate 
acts more powerfully, where the dread of being sin- 
gular is more strong. When you first come to the 
School, your first object is to catch the tone of the 
School ; to talk as others do, to understand what they 
mean by certain terms, how they speak of certain prin- 
ciples, what they think of certain boys or certain mas- 
ters. You wish in short in all respects to be as 
others are : to talk like them, to think like them, even 
to dress like them ; to find out what they think to be 
honourable, and what they think to be base. You do 
not care to reflect whether all is right. It is suflBicient 
for you to know that it is customary. 

Now of course up to a certain point this wish to 
be like others is reasonable as well as natural. In 
every society there are many customs which are in 
themselves neither bad nor good ; which are admitted 
by all sensible persons to be indifferent, and which are 
only elevated into a fictitious importance when any man 
affects to reverence or to decry them. 

But you know very well that no one can have 
been here many weeks without hearing what ought not 
to have been said, and without seeing what ought not 
to have been done. I might well go further, and say, 
without observing much omitted which ought to have 
been said or done. 
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These are the occasions which give a boy the op- 
portunity for being morally cowardly or morally cou- 
rageous. The coward either approves and accedes, or 
at least silently acquiesces. He acquiesces silently. 
There are times when neutrality is treason. No one 
likes to believe this. No one at heart likes to be a 
Protestant. It is so much easier to conform. Nay, is 
there not humility in it? May we not raise ill-feeling 
by protesting? The least said, the soonest mended. 
Perhaps if the thing be passed over, it will be for- 
gotten. Besides, if we protest, shall we not be pre- 
tending to be better than we really are? It is better 
to be a coward than to be a hypocrite. 

My younger brethren, to you I chiefly now address 
myself. Two years ago not one half of you were here. 
A year ago more than a himdred of you were looking 
forward to Harrow as a thing to be tried. You now 
think you understand the place. You laugh at those 
yet younger than yourselves who are still trying to 
adapt themselves to what has for several months been 
familiar to you. Then I ask you, Have you learned 
what is good among us, or what is evil? And how 
do you use this knowledge? To condemn one and 
support the other? Which then is it ? 

The time is not long passed — it cannot quite have 
faded from your recollection — since all was new to you. 
You will remember who were your first companions, 
who was your first real friend, who showed you the 
first kindness, who first ill-treated you, who first ill- 
treated you moat cruelly by tempting you into sin^ 
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They may have now left us, while you remain. Have 
they left their evil behind them? Have you become 
its depositaries? Have you gone even beyond your 
teachers? 

There must have been a firei lapse. Tou had at 
least one opportunity of choosing sides. And you chose 
the wrong side. You have felt since that that was a 
critical moment in your lives. It wcis a critical moment. 
God knows it was. The first act of moral cowardice is 
the first stone in the idol-temple of sin and of ruin. You 
would give much to recall that first act of cowardice. 
You feel it has weakened you ever since. Any pro- 
test that you may hereafter make for good will lose 
much of its efiect, because your own conscience, as well 
as the sarcasms of others, taunts you with inconsistency. 
You observe the influence of others better and bolder 
than yourselves. You notice that the mere fact of their 
being present in any conversation is an absolute gua« 
rantee against that conversation being sinfnl. The mo- 
ment they enter a room, they bring an influence for 
good. You hardly know how it is so. But you feel 
that all that was good in you begins to breathe more 
freely. You are thankful to them for this great blessing 
of purity and freedom. You wish you were more like 
them. You remember perhaps that they were new boys 
at the same time that you were. Perhaps you remember 
some conversation in which they showed what their 
character was. They protested against something false 
or bad or unkind. You acquiesced. You might have 
supported them. They needed support then. Their 
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constancy cost them mucli then. It cost them ridicule. 
It cost them perhaps ill treatment. It cost them, what 
is so intensely painful to a new boy in a place like 
this, a consciousness of isolation, a sense of being alone. 
That moment of weakness was the moment of strength. 
They have now become recognized influences for good. 
They are centres of strength. You might have shared 
their triumph, but you were too cowardly to share their 
trials. 

My younger brethren, be persuaded. It is a wicked 
thing,, a terribly wicked thing, to be a coward. Be 
strong and very courageous. When you are asked to 
do a wrong thing, refuse ! And refuse on the ground 
that it is wrong. When you hear any word which your 
conscience tells you to be bad, denounce it because it is 
bad. Try to get others to agree with you in reprobating 
it. You will probably succeed. There is always more 
good in the world than we believe to exist. There are 
always seven thousand who have not bowed the knee to 
Baal. Moreover there are always waverers who would 
prefer a good leader, but who must follow a leader of 
807ne kind, and if a good leader be not forthcoming, 
will follow the bad. You will probably succeed ; but if 
not, make up your mind to stand alone, for a little 
while. Every one that God has ever honoured, every 
boy that has ever been deservedly honoured in this 
school, has, at some moment of his life, stood alone; 
alone and not alone ; alone in the admiring company of 
the angels of God, and with the Father which seeth in 
secret, ^e hath said — shall He not surely make it 
B. s. 6 
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good even to tiiee?— '^ Thou hast & little strength, and 
hast kept mj word, and hast not denied my name. 
Behold, I will make them of the sjnagogae of Satan. .. 
to come and worship before thy feet, and to know that 
I have loved thee." 

In speaking to the joxmg&r among jou, I speak even 
nnto all. For who is there to whom what has been said 
is not applicable? Who does not feel'that there is much 
that is bad about him, and that he is too cowardly to 
protest against it? 

But I must add something for those who are older-^ 
something which is at least well meant; something 
which, if it be little heeded now, may perhaps, when 
Christ's Spirit brings all that is good or true to their 
remembrance, bear some fruit hereafter. 

Many of you leave Harrow at the end of this quarter. 
The weeks that are to come are but few, and they pass 
quickly. You are going into a new life, some into the 
army, some into commerce, some perhaps into diplo- 
macy, some perhaps to India, many certainly to the 
Universities, 

Wherever you are, "be strong and very courageous." 
Moral courage is a rare virtue. Those who have seen 
most of life would, I am satisfied, bear witness that they 
have seen much devotion, much kindness, much gene- 
rosity, much genuine love, but little couroffe. An age 
of elaborate comfort and general toleration is perhaps 
not specially adapted to call out signal examples of 
moral courage. 

When opinions are not matters of life or death, 
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when they affect but very slightly the temporal comfort 
of the holder, few men have the cotirage either to form 
tbem carefully, or to maintain them constantly and 
openly. I need hardly say that for a man's opinion to 
be worth anything, it must have been formed carefully. 
A strongly held opinion, not based upon careful thought 
and knowledge of the subject-'^atter, implies not cour- 
age but folly. Dogmatism and opinionatireness are often 
indeed mistaken for firm conviction and courageous 
avowal. But there is nothing good which has not its 
counterfeit. The point which I urge is this, that it is a 
positive duty to form opinions for ourselves carefully 
and anxiously, and a positive duty also to avow them. 
And to do this requires much courage because it meets 
with little sympathy. Inquirers meet with little sym- 
pathy. Their results become in time the property of 
the world at large, who little know who are their 
bene&ctors. 

I would, then, earnestly exhort you who have nearly 
reached that age when most of the opinions which carry 
men through life are mainly formed, in this all-important 
duty of forming opinions, be humble and patient and 
zealous not for a prejudice but for the truth ; but also be 
strong and very courageous. 

Let every duty which you have here courageously 
performed, every word which you have courageously 
spoken, embolden you to think and judge and act cour- 
ageously hereafter. The veracity of the boy becomes, as 
you have been reminded, love of truth in the man. 

The courage which here brings purity and a spirit of 

6—2 
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obedience and diligence into every honse, which boldlj 
rebnkes vice, and punishes it where rebnke is insuf- 
ficient, this is the courage which gives decision and 
morality to politics, thoroughness to speculation, stability 
to all plans of social reform. 

Courage to work hard, as in G-od^s sight ; courage to 
think resolutely, as in God*s sight ; courage to confix)nt 
prejudices, to avoid flatteries, to confess ignorance, to de- 
nounce persecution and all uncharitableness ; courage to 
expose abuses and painfully probe every social sore; 
courage to fear God and to fear none beside; this is a 
treasure which if the Public Schools can give, they wiU 
indeed enrich the life-blood of England. 

It is my prayer to God that, among those who confer 
this priceless blessing on their country, in that memorial 
aisle in the holy Temple of Fame which tells of those 
who have lived courageous lives for the Church and 
Commonwealth, the names of some of those now present 
may in God's good time be found. 



Eirst Sunday after Trinity, 
loth June, z86o. 
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SERMON VIII. 

SPIBrrUAL CALLOUSNESa 

4 Sakuxl xn. 7. 
l%ou art the man. 

We hear familiar words and phrases with strange in- 
sensibility. We use them with strange forgetfulness of 
their meaning. He that has realized the meaning of 
the word " Gospel," he who has felt that he requires to 
hear tidings about God, and that God has been pleased 
to announce it to him in the best and most endearing 
manner, is not far from that kingdom of which Gt)d is 
the centre and the giver. He who when he hears the 
word "Epistle," recollects that some hard-worked or 
aged Apostle found time in a busy and worldly city to 
write a letter to his little children in the faith, answer- 
ing their questions, remonstrating, reproving, beseech- 
ing, instructing, anxious not to wound their feelings, 
anxious that they should not doubt his love for them, 
but far more anxious that they should be built up in 
the £edth of Christ by gaining a living knowledge of the 
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very deepest things of God; he in short who remembers 
that an Epistle was once a letter, lovingly written, 
eagerly expected and eagerlj read, is far more likelj to 
find in it warning and instruction for his own faults 
and difficulties, than if he regards it mainly as a reli- 
gious treatise, put forth by an inspired teacher for the 
benefit of a future Christendom. 

And the Lessonsjtho&e Sunday Lessons, which week 
by week are read to us throughout the year, how im- 
portant it is that, as we give to these readings of God's 
word a name which custom has taught us to associate 
with instruction, we should look earnestly for such in- 
struction; that, as the Collect so powerfully expresses 
it, we should " read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest ;" 
that we should resolve that tHe familiar First Lessons 
should be indeed lessons to us for our daily life. 

They have evidently been carefully selected. They 
frequently illustrate each other either by harmony or by 
contrast. They almost always contain some special sub- 
ject of interest, specially profitable for doctrine* or for 
reproof, or for instruction in righteousness. 

This is eminently true of the First Lessons for to- 
day's Services. Li the morning we read of the foul sin, 
and of the teirible denouncement of inevitable retribu- 
tion, "Now, therefore, the sword shall never depart 
from thy house." In the evening we read of the retri- 
bution. The sword has already done its work. The 
beloved son has become the unnatoral rebel, and has 
met the doom due to his treascm. The king is indeed 
restored to his country, but the victory is tamed into 
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monming, and the throne which has been so severely 
shaken will never again recover all its ancient stability. 
There is indeed instructioA in these two Lessons for 
prosperous men and for prosperous nations. Through 
the varied incidents of the story we feel instinctively 
that there is a divine voice speaking to us; that the 
sins of David, and the repentance of David, and the 
punishment of David which could not be averted by his 
repentance, however noble and genuine, happened for 
our example. We hardly need a prophet to convict ij^. 
Our own hearts, if we will but listen to them, instanta- 
neously pass sentence, '^ Thou art the man." 

Last Sunday, you will remember, I spoke to you of 
the first heroic public act of David, the exploit which 
first won for him the admiration of the people he was to 
govern. " Thou comest to me," he said to the vaunting 
Qhampion of the enemy, ^^with a sword, and with a 
spear, and with a shield, but I come to thee in the 
same of the Lord of Hosts." This noble trust in divine 
aid had qarried him through many dangers, and brought 
him to power. His throne was firmly established. And 
BOW he who had been faithful in adversity became un- 
fiithfttl in success. He sinned a terrible sin, a series 
^f sins, marked with the deepest dyes of lust, treachery, 
l^eartlessness and meanness. So far as we know, the 
9in was unsuspected by his subject^ ^ Iftrge. Doubt- 
less any one who had dared to spread a seai^dal would 
have been quickly and violently silenced. The Idng 
whp had been taken away from the sheepfol^s, and ha4 
for a time led his people faithfWly with 9, ♦nje he#rt, 
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was sinking into an arbitrary despot, forgetM of the 
rights of others, forgetful of that divine calling in virtue 
of which he filled his throne. And what a degradation 
is implied in all this. Do not imagine that daring all 
those months of nnrepented sin conscience was dumb 
within him. The Spirit of God that had been given to 
him in so large a measmre cannot have forsaken him in 
a moment ; mnst have striven, must have been grieved, 
before being finally qnenched. He was no ignorant 
man that had so transgressed. He was no ordinary 
Eastern despot who could palliate his sin by pointing 
to the example of others equally powerful with himself. 
It was ^'presumptuous^' sin. It was the Chosen of 
God forsaking the will that had chosen him. It was the 
Shepherd of God's people devouring the flock which 
God had called him to feed. What man has ever drawn 
a nobler picture of the duties of a king? has had, as we 
say, a higher ideal of the kingly office? "Give the 
King thy judgments, O God. Then shall he judge thy 
people according unto right, and defend the poor." "He 
that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear of 
God." Yet to what purposes was the kingly power 
being now degraded! The warrior king, the head of 
the armies of Israel, takes the wife of one of his bravest 
officers, who is fighting his battles in all foyalty, and 
makes him the bearer of a despatch ordering his own 
murder. Tou might have thought that a man so sunk 
was altogether dead ; that one guilty of conduct so das- 
tardly must have lost all reverence, not only for God or 
His servants, but even for the plainest principles of 
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justice and hnmanitj. Can a man be dishonourable 
and loathe dishonourable acts? Be cruel and hate 
cruelty? Not merelj denounce it, condemn it in others, 
but hate it heartily — ^with a perfect hatred — ^for its own 
foulness? And may he all this time believe that he is 
honourable and humane ? The heart is a great mystery, 
brethren ; never more so than in its self-delusions. 

" The Lord sent Nathan unto David." You know 
the stoiy, the touching, the beautiful story; how the 
rich man spared himself, spared his own plenty, and 
took the poor man's all; took the one favourite ewe 
lamb, and " had no pity," No pity I No respect for 
the weak ! No care for the rights of one who could not 
help himself I Only selfish hard-heartedness, wanton, 
insolent abuse of power. Was this then the relation of 
God's people one to another? Was mere brute might 
to be everything? Was it for this that judges had 
ruled, and kings had been called to reign? Was it not 
that they should judge God's people according unto 
right, and defend the poor? Was it not that they 
should feed Jacob his people, and Israel his inheri- 
tance? Did not every generous manly impulse — ^how 
much more the conscience of a king — ^revolt against 
such lawless, such cowardly oppression ? 

^'David's anger was greatly kindled against the 
man." The true nature of the man blazed forth. He 
saw inhumanity as it is in itself, in God's sight. The 
king, like Him who anointed him, must be no respecter 
of persons. The rich man shall not be saved by his 
riches and his position. "The man that hath done this 
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tiling — ^be lie who he may — shall surely die... he shall 
restore the lamb fourfold. . .he had no pity ! And Nathan 
said to David, Thou art the man." 

My brethren, there are many lessons we might draw 
from this story. Surely I cannot err, if I select for our 
special warning that truth which seems to underlie 
every word of it— the t^rible possibility, the infinite 
danger, of continuing in sin of which we are uncon- 
•scious. 

What light does this story throw on what I majr 
call the possibilities of the human heart, and therefore 
of our heart? Who does not love the character of 
David? To say nothing of his higher spiritual gifts, 
who does not love him for his reverent loyalty to his 
tyrannical master, his tender forbearance to Abigail, his 
romantic affection for Jonathan, his generous courtesy to 
Mephibosheth, his simple**hearted exultation at the return 
of the ark of God, his chivalrous refusal to drink of 
the water from the well of his own Bethlehem, pur- 
chased as it was at the risk pf the life-blood of his 
three mightiest men, his magnanimity in forgiving the 
insults of Shimei, the high instinct which dictated his 
answer to Araunah, "Neither will I offer unto the 
Lord my God of that which doth cost me nothing"? 

He seems the very type of all that is tender, and 
simple, and unselfish, and courageous, and manly; all 
in short that we include in our eulogy when we say of 
a man that he is heroic. We are accustomed to speak 
tenderly, sometimes with but slightly disguised admi- 
ration, of the faults of a heroic man. We palliate 
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them as nngovermkUe exeeaaes of an intrmfiicallj noble 
nature. 

Here, howeyer, the &iilt9 of the heroic man are 
fiiiiltB of unspeakable meanness, deceit, and inhnmanily. 
He gives himself up not to the excesses of his charac^ 
ter, but to all that seems most alien to his character. 
We say, as we read, not only. How horrible! How 
extraordinary! but. How unlike him! We could have 
expected almost anything, almost any evil, from him 
nither than this. 

Doubtless David must have been surprised at his 
own inconsistency, at his own fall. It is not easy to 
know ourselves. We do not know till we are tried. 
We are great critics of other persons' characters. We 
are keenly alive to their defects. We wonder how it is 
that they have never discovered those defects which are 
80 patent to every one else. We observe perhaps that 
the characters they like best, the books they like best, 
nay, the very passages of Scripture which they like best, 
are just those which seem to carry the most direct 
reproof to their own glaring faults. And yet we are 
satisfied that they are not conscious of these fiiults in 
themselves. They understand them, and have a par« 
ticular hatred to them, but it seems not to occur to them 
tiiat their own danger lies in this quarter. The insiu'- 
cere man hates insincerity. The ambitious man has 
a special love for unselfishness. In short, the heart is 
deceitfiil above all things, who can know it? 

So long as I thus deal in general expressions, so 
long as I speak of ^^ the insdncere man " and *' the 
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ambitions man," yon will, I know, go along with 
me; bnt the real diflScnlty of the preacher is to bring 
the individual heart into communion with itself, and to 
make it ask for that knowledge of itself which God, 
who is greater than our hearts, alone possesses and 
alone can bestow. 

" Thou art the man." Thou who hast the greatest 
horror of falsehood; thou who art deeply convinced 
that if falsehood or evasiveness became common in this 
our body, it would soon lose all that makes it honour- 
able; art thou true thyself? Hast thou ever felt the 
difficulty of " doing the truth," of allowing no word, 
or act, or gesture, or silence, to give an impression con- 
cerning thee which thou knewest was erroneous? If 
not, consider thyself also most earnestly lest thou also 
be tempted, and thy life become one continued lie. 

" Thou art the man " is a warning peculiarly 
needed for all who are members of any great body. 
Men, for example, are always ready to descant upon 
great national faults; to say, that in England far too 
much respect is paid to mere wealth; that fashion or 
custom are far too much idolized; that while we boast 
our political freedom, we are socially servile and imita- 
tors. These are great topics on which I do not intend 
now to dwell. But the important point to observe, in 
connexion with our present subject, is this, — that men 
very seldom consider themselves individually responsible 
for the sins which strike them as so degrading to their 
country. They do not consider that they and their 
families and their friends all contribute to sanction, if 
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not to make, that standard which they feel to be so 
deplorably low. If a great judgment falls upon the 
nation, thej are perhaps not indisposed to trace the 
finger of God in it, and to regard it as a punishment 
directly due to a prevailing sin. But they fency that 
the sin resides in some class, or party, or is due to some 
particular policy, instead of feeling that just so far as 
they have not spent their lives in protesting practically 
against the faults of meanness, or worldliness, or selfish- 
ness, which resulted in that policy, and which may be 
specially prominent in a particular class or party, so 
far they are directly responsible for the general corrup- 
tion, and deserving of the general punishment. And 
if this is true of a great nation, how much more is it 
true of a body like our own. Here the influence of any 
one boy among you is almost visibly operative on the 
whole. 

Is there any bad practice in your house? Do you 
condemn it? Do you lament it? If so, it is something. 
It is something if you be not actively and avowedly 
a participator in the evil. But you must not be con- 
tent to be neutral. You must remember that you are 
one of those who give the tone to the whole body, and 
that if there be anything wrong you are in part respon- 
sible for it. Accustom yourself to this thought. You 
are tempted to say, "I had nothing to do with it." 
Yet just in proportion to your hatred of the evil,' just 
in proportion to what men would call your innocence, 
will be your humble confession before God: "I had 
much to do with it. I am the man. I saw that it was 
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wrong. Others were lilinded. Manj were drawn iiit6 it 
because they were cowardly, I had nothing to fear, 
A word from me, the knowledge that I set myself dis- 
tinctlj and resolutely againGit the pradice^ would sooft 
have tamed pnblic opinion from the wrong side to the 
right. I might so have pnrified the atmosphere that 
evil could not have 'breathed in it. I was intended by- 
God to be my brother's keeper, and I thought only of 
keeping myself pure. 

Indeed, my brethren, the higher our standard of 
good, the more we shall feel ourselves individually 
responsible for the evil that surrounds us* Christ's 
sacrifice is repeated in the sacrifices required from true 
Christians. The Lord hath laid upon them the ini^ 
quities of the evil-doers. They ought not to be uncon^ 
scions of their responsibilities. 

We read of persons who have been attacked by 
a long and exhausting fever, and who, while hovering 
as it were between two worlds, have seen vividly spread 
out before them the map of their past lives. Trifling 
words and incidents return. Scarce remembered faces 
are recalled. Sins too and neglected opportunities of 
good come back with startling clearness; words intended 
to be spoken, but not spoken; kind offices expected and 
perhaps intended, but not performed; feeble compro- 
mises with evil; half-uttered and therefore wholly 
discredited protests for good. The revelation compels 
confession. At every turn in the chequered career 
conscience whispers, Thou art the man. Thou didst 
not know it then. Thou didst not know the extent of 
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thy crimmality. Thou didst not see that to be neutral, 
even to be insensible, is to be an accomplice. A veil 
was then upon thy heart. It was the veil of thine own 
selfishness. Now it is removed for a time* Now^ in 
God's presence, thou hast no wish to palliate thy 
negligences and ignorances. Now thou prayest eamestly 
to be delivered from all blindness of heart, and art 
readj to give an awakened attention to that reading 
of the Scripture which in so many places moveth thee 
to acknowledge and confess thy manifold sins and 
wickedness. 

Brethren, it should be tiie anxious prayer of all of 
us, that the veil which lies on our hearts should be 
taken away. By none should the prayer more fervoitly 
be breathed than by those who are disposed by nature, 
or called by their position, to pass sentence on the 
&alt8 of others. Parents, masters, rulers of all kinds, 
are bound by their office, by the very nature of the 
case, to censure and to punish. Cases are brought 
before them, as the case of the rich and the poor man 
was brought before David. They will, like him, fed 
indignation at the offence. They will be tempted to 
regard it as an offence against them, against their 
discipline, their system, rather than against God. At 
such moments it will be well for them to remember the 
stem denunciation of Nathan. The more they discern 
in the offender Ihe likeness of themselves, the more 
they discern in the offence that of which they have 
themselves been guilty in time past, or that from which 
God's special mercy alone saved them, the more will 
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they be qualified to jndge justly. Their severi^ will 
"be untainted bj passion. Their leniency will not be 
prompted b j indifference to the sin. 

For indeed, my brethren, the great sin of David 
teaches us how to judge ourselyes and others. It 
teaches us to fear lest at any moment we may fall into 
some ''presumptuous'' sin, * some delibeiate violation 
or neglect of what we know to be right It teaches 
us to distrust our hearts, and our own power of testing 
our hearts. It makes us cry to God to prove us and 
examine our thoughts, and look well with His unerring 
eye whether there be any way of wickedness in us. 
And it teaches us also to be wary how we judge others. 
Criminality does not necessarily imply depravity. The 
world hates crimes, but does not sufficiently hate sin. 
For crimes it makes no allowance; perhaps it cannot 
Crimes like those of David would in our day scarce 
leave a man place for repentance on this side of the 
grave. Yet the criminal may be a man after Grod's 
own heart. He may be capable of an illustrious re- 
pentance. He may hereafter, if reproved but spared, 
teach God's ways to the wicked. He may be esta- 
blished with God's free Spirit. The blood of Jesus 
Christ may cleanse him from all sin, and when he is 
converted he may strengthen his brethren. There is 
no sin into which we may not fall. There is no slavery 
from which Christ has not the power and the desire to 
set us free for ever. 

Sixth Sunday after Trinity, 
Z5th Jtdiff i860. 
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SERMON IX. 

THE TEST OF EDUCATION. 

St Matthew vn. i6. 
Te shall hnow them hy their fruits. 

Thbse words of Christ were read, you will remember, 
this morning in* the Gospel for the day. They ought, 
I think, to be profitable to us on a day so solemn for us 
as the present; a day which suggests so many various 
thoughts and emotions; which bids us, as it were, in the 
same breath, Farewell, and Groi speed, and asks us in a 
voice of natural tenderness, to which few of us would 
willingly be deaf. Why we are here. What good we 
have gained by being here. What good we hope to be 
allowed to. accomplish when our life here has become — 
as it is now almost become for so many — a thing of the 
past. 

What does Christ say to us to-day? Surely He 

must have some message, if we have but ears to hear. 

For though there is no place which may not suddenly 

be made a temple by the bres^thing of one human prayer^ 

B.S. 7 
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and though there is no time so secnlar or so common 
"but that Christ's Spirit can turn every moment of it into 
a Litany and a Communion, yet we know that He does 
ayail Himself of special opportunities for securing an 
entrance to the hearts of all. All marked epochs in life— 
and to-day is surely one for us; all events that move 
us to joy or to sorrow — and the close of the summer 
quarter is surely an event in which regret and pleasure 
are largely mingled; all things in short which make 
our hearts more tender, and our power of feeling more 
than usually keen, are, so to speak, pressed into His ser- 
vice by Christ's Spirit. No change, however common, 
is trivial, by which a human soul may "be brought nearer 
to its Saviour. The changes of this mortal life, like its 
chances, are guided by God's kind Providence, and are 
intended by Him to be turned to His glory. 

"Te shall know them by their fruits." Who are 
thus to be tested and proved? Christ, at the close of 
His Sermon on the Mount, has been warning His hear- 
ers against false teachers. He warns them that men 
will come in the outward form of guides and benefactors; 
come in His own name; come as His messengers; 
and yet be all the time ravening wolves. Their object 
will be purely a selfish one. Their own gain, in some 
form or another, not the good of those to whom they 
pretend to minister, will be the motive that urges them 
to a life of imposture. And how are these hirelings to 
be distinguished from true shepherds? They come in 
the same name. They appeal to the same principles. 
They profess the same object The test provided by 
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Christ is a very simple and practical one. ** By their 
fruits ye shall know them." You shall judge of them 
not by what they profess to be, or by what those who 
believe in them pronounce them to be, but by what they 
do. They may be men of great powers, of great know- 
ledge. You may find yourselves utterly unable to con- 
tend with them in argument, or to prove that the counsel 
which they give is erroneous or dangerous. But you 
can apply the test of Christ. You can judge them by 
their fruits. You can see whether they are themselves 
sincere, unselfish, diligent, kind-hearted, and whether 
their influence upon others tends to produce, or to blight, 
these indispensable graces. Profession is not practice. 
A truism this may appear to be. It always was a truism. 
It was a truism when Christ sat upon the mountain, 
even as it is now. But He did not therefore think that 
to enforce it was unnecessary. He knew that it is just 
these obvious moral truisms which men will agree to 
take for granted, and will habitually neglect and almost 
despise. And therefore it was that He added that 
solemn warning — a warning which becomes only more 
solemn and more necessary in proportion as succeeding 
ages become more civilized and religious — "Not every 
one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, but he that doeih the will of my 
Father which is in heaven . 

It is plain, my brethren, that this warning voice 
speaks with especial urgency to all teachers. It was to 
their case that it was originally addressed. No man 
who is called by his oflSce or position to make great 

7—2 
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professions and^to enforce high principles upon others, 
no father, no master, no clergyman, no ruler, would wish 
that a truism, so unspeakablj important, should be other 
than a living truth to Am. 

But it is also plain that we are in no sense wresting 
Christ's words; that we are only giving them an appli- 
cation which He would sanction and desire, if we claim 
for all persons, and especially for all fitted in any man- 
ner to influence others, the right and the responsibility 
of being judged by their fruits. Let us take a familiar 
example. If we were asked what was the most power- 
ful influence on an individual boy at a public school, we 
should probably answer rightly, companionship. In 
judging of character, whether among boys or men, there 
is no one test which can be applied with anything ap- 
proaching to infallibility. But probably the test of 
companionship is the surest test for enabling us to read 
rightly the inner life of a boy at school. A strange in- 
fluence it is, certainly. It appears to transform for a 
time, sometimes it would seem permanently, all that 
goes to make up what we call character — ^the habits, the 
tastes, the thoughts, the affections. In a few days a 
great change will have come over the companionships of 
this place. Long years have riveted them. Every 
quarter has made them more natural. They seem to be 
almost essential to us, almost parts of ourselves. Some 
will now be destroyed for ever. Very few will, a year 
hence, be as close as they are now. Death will have 
severed some. Change of place, and of interests, will 
have severed, or greatly modified others. All of you 
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who are now leaving ns must be conscious that in 
leaving old friends consists mnch of the sadness of 
leaving Harrow; and then comes the question, suggested 
by the words of Christ on which I have been dwelling, 
What has been the value of these companionships? 
Try them by their fruits. Yes, and judge from the 
companionships which you have formed here, what com^ 
panionships you are likely to form hereafter. Have you 
hitherto respected, as well as liked, those with whom 
you associated? Were you satisfied of the purity of 
their principles ? Did you find yourselves more disposed 
to support or to laugh at what you knew to be right, 
when you were in their company? Did they do you 
good or harm? And looking into your own hearts, and 
recalling your own words and deeds and omissions, do 
you think that you have done them good or harm? Did 
you go to them for sympathy in any of your graver mo- 
ments? When perhaps you were in any sorrow? Per- 
haps some of you had lost a brother or a sister by death. 
You went home for the time. When you returned, did 
the friends you had left seem as attractive as before? 
Or did the thought force itself then for the first time 
painftilly upon you that those whom you had thought 
friends were, after all, only casual companions; and that, 
if you wished to make real friends, you must search 
elsewhere, perhaps among some of those whom, in 
lighter moments, you had joined others in ridiculing? 
At times like these — at all times bearing any similarity 
to these, and there is a similarity between all sorrows — • 
you were applying our Lord's simple test. You were 
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trying your companionships by their fruits. Some of 
them were then found to be more blessed than you had 
ever before dreamed of. Others were proved to be hol- 
low, delusive, unsatisfying. Good or bad, they are now 
about to be dissolved for many, to be temporarily sever- 
ed, or at least loosened, for all. That which is the 
richest blessing, that which is also the greatest trial 
and often the saddest curse, of a Public School, has 
now, in your case, completed its seed-time, and must 
be judged by its fruits. 

And, as I said before, the value of a retrospective 
judgment consists in the light which it throws on our 
future course. You are going to form companionships 
elsewhere. Surely you will be encouraged, surely you 
will also be warned, by the past. It has been often said 
before — ^I will never shrink from repeating a truism when 
there seems any hope that it may be vivified into a con- 
viction for life — ^it has often been said that a young 
man's happiness and success at College — and you know 
I do not use such words as happiness and success 
lightly — depend in very great measure on the friends 
that he makes during his first Term. I believe this to 
be strictly true, and of the gravest possible importance* 
The society you choose will lead you into habits which 
will, week by week, increase in power. If you let it be 
quite clear from the outset that you make work and 
duty your first object, those who do not make work and 
duty theur first object, but follow rather some amuse- 
ment or some vice, will very soon leave you unmolested, 
^nd you will gradually gather around you a body of 
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real friends, whose aims are as high jour own, and 
whose example will be a stimnlus to good wheneyeif 
^on find your own resolution flagging. 

In making friends at the Universities, jndge men 
by their fruits. If they are notoriously idle and frivo- 
lous, or worse, if you see that they live without God in 
the world, if you see that it would be utterly impossible, 
that it would be a mere mockery, for you ever to say 
of them in after years, " We took sweet counsel toge- 
ther, and walked in the house of God as friends ;" then 
do not let their society be your society. Do not be 
deluded into the error that it is a creditable thing to 
have a very large acquaintance, to " know everybody," 
as the phrase is. Those who are resolved to have com- 
panions of all sorts will have few friends of any true 
sort. Let the friends you make be such as yoil will 
care to keep. 

And to extend the application of Christ's words yet 
&rther^ as we are to judge others by their fruits, so we 
must be prepared to be judged by our fruits ourselves. 

There are fruits of the intellect and fruits of the 
spirit. Both have been sown here largely. What will 
the harvest be? 

Do not forget the first. Do not ever forget that an 
immense responsibility is imposed, not by man, but by 
Gx)d, upon every one who has enjoined the training 
which this place is capable of giving, that the work 
which has been here begun in the intellectual field 
diould be sedulously and even vehemently prosecuted 
elsewhere. 
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You will find many persons in the world who are 
not keenly alive to this responsibility^ which seems to 
me, beyond all question, to lie upon a public school. 
They think much more of its social training than of its 
intellectual training. They would not, of course, avow 
their belief that indolence which would be universally 
condemned in the lower ranks of life is justifiable when 
found in one who has received the best instruction that 
the country can give; but they are at bottom much 
more desirous that a boy should be made gentlemanly, 
by which they would mean well-mannered and agree- 
able, than that he should be intelligent and well* 
informed, able to appreciate the value of knowledge and 
proportionately anxious to extend it to others. I have,, 
you know, spoken before on this subject. I cannot 
accept any theory by which less hard work is looked 
for from a public school than would be expected frcNDEi. 
aiiy other place of education. It is not a law of nature 
that rank and wealth should give immunity from intel- 
lectual labour. It ought to be a calumny that it should 
be said of anyone at the University, '^ He works hard 
for a public school man." 

We, like others, must be known by our fruits, and. 
one of these fruits ought assuredly to be eminence in 
intellectuar pursuits; not only in those which are here 
specially cultivated, but also in others which will in a 
few months present themselves to you with ever in- 
creasing importance. 

And as there are firoits of the intellect, so there are. 
also fruits of the spirit in which we ought not to be 
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fbxmd lacking. I should include much under this name; 
much that, if not directly Christian, is yet an essen- 
tial part of that perfect character which the faith of 
Christ teaches us to long for, and alone enables us 
thoroughly to attain. 

High among the fruits which ought to be carried 
hence to be matured hereafter I place public spiriU 
One of our blessings here is that almost every part of 
our life serves to remind us that we do not live only for 
ourselves, that we are members of a body interested 
deeply in the common welfare and reputation. When 
one of our body gains some honour, either at the Uni- 
versity or in the State, we celebrate it as an honour 
in which we share. We are reminded that our life 
extends far and wide over the country; that it is not 
bounded by a single generation or by any one profes- 
sion ; but that it is our duty, as it has been our happy 
privilege, to serve the State in every calling — ^in poli- 
tics, in war, in commerce, in literature, in the service 
of the Church. 

It is this '' public spirit^' which gives such a charm 
to our games. To make our own reputation subordinate. 
to that of our body; to value our proficiency and success 
rather for the sake of the School, or of the House, than 
of our own ; to feel that others are interested in the use 
which we make of any talent, bodily or mental ; is to 
have advanced a step on the road to that exalted patriot- 
ism which makes a man feel a debtor to the least of 
his coimtrymen; which makes him regard his country's 
honour as his honour, her faults as his faults, and 
mourn over every public disaster or shortcoming .aa> 
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Bometliing weighing heavily on his own happiness, and 
injuring his own character. 

It has always been my earnest wish that those who 
leave ns from time to time should be specially distin- 
guished by a noble "public spirit," eminent for their 
readiness to make sacrifices, men of many interests, of 
wide sympathies, of large hearts. I urged this in my 
first address from this place. I cannot forbear impress- 
ing the same lesson on those to whom it may be the last. 

But, my brethren, let us never forget, when we 
speak of public spirit, that to be worth anything it must 
spring out of individual goodness. And what do we 
mean by individual goodness, but the growth of Christ's 
own Spirit in every single soul? When we pray in 
our Litany that we may " bring forth the fruits of the 
Spirit," we ask God for that gift — the parent of all 
others, that which consecrates all others, the absence 
of which turns them into snares and makes the very 
things which should have been for our health to be unto 
us an occasion of falling — the priceless gift which He 
has distinctly promised to them that ask Him — the gift 
of His Holy Spirit. Surely, when we ask for this 
blessing, we know in some measure what we mean. 
Surely the elder at least among you know in some 
measure what they worship, when they ask for the 
Holy Ghost. Surely their life at school cannot have 
passed away without their seeing with their own eyes, 
if not experiencing in their own hearts, the "fruits of 
the Spirit." They have seen characters here changed. 
They have seen a whole house altered by the alteration 
of a single boy. And they have known iiat the reason, 
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was that that boy is now a Christian. He lives some- 
thing of the life of Christ. He thinks daily of Christ. 
He commits to Him his powers with humility, his defi- 
ciencies with resignation. He cares for the good of 
others. He is zealous for the right. He does fall jus- 
tice to the merits of others. He has no envy at their 
successes. He is not too much elated by his own. His 
standard in all things is very high. Neither in his 
intellectual course, nor in his spiritual course, does he 
count himself yet to have apprehended. He forgets the 
things which are behind, and reaches forth unto the 
things that are before. 

My brethren, on this last Sunday my thoughts have 
almost unconsciously, almost inevitably — ^surely excus- 
ably — dwelt with those who are leaving us rather than 
with those who remain. We are a mixed body, but the 
youngest is interested in the oldest, as the oldest ought 
to be interested in the youngest. Thank God, we are 
one. All we are brethren. The good or the evil, the 
joy or the sorrow, that affect one of us affect all. Those 
that go leave us the legacy of all the good that they 
have, by God's grace, done. Those that remain may 
rely on the same support which has guided them all 
their journey through. This is our trust. All things 
change but God. " Thou art the same, and thy years 
shall not fail. The children of thy servants shall con- 
tinue, and their seed shall stand fast in thy sight.*' 

Eighth Sunday after Tbinitt, 
Last Sunday of the Summer Quarter. 
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SERMON X 



LIVE FOR TO-DAY. 



St Matthew vl. 34. 

Taht tKerefore no thought for the morrow : for the morrow shall take 
thought for the thimgs of itaelf SvfficwnJt unto the day u the evil 
thereof. 

There are two classes of pejrsons who take no thought 
for the morrow. There are those who live heedlessly 
and giddily, absorbed in each new fancy or pleasure 
as it passes, without any definite aim or aspiration, 
and only free from anxiety, because they are free from 
all serious thoughts whatever. There are also those 
who are careless for the morrow because they are 
careftil for to-day. They have a firm trust in God. 
They believe that every day is His, and that their 
powers are His, and that if each moment as it comes 
is given to Him, He will provide for the future. 

The first class may be said to be below anxiety, 
the second to be above it. 

It is very important for us to ask ourselves whe- 
ther we are not in the first of these two classes. May 
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it not be that even the reproofi^ even the warnings 
and cautions of Christ, presuppose a degree of strength 
to which we have not yet attained? No one would 
urge a slothful man to moderate his energies, to be 
carefiil not to weary himself with excess of zeal. No 
one would urge a coward to be careful not to expose 
himself in battle. Such cautions would of course be 
ironical. Can it be that the words of the text speak 
with a certain irony to some of us? That a warning 
which bids us take no thought for the morrow is like 
a warning which dissuades the sluggard from energy, 
and the coward from rashness? 

If so, there is something very bitter in this irony. 
It seems as though we must become better before we 
are good enough to be not praised but reproved. It 
is better to be anxious than to be frivolous. Christ 
looks with compassion on an anxious life; but a fri- 
volous life can give Him nothing but pain. To-day, 
however, my brethren, I think I may fairly suppose 
that there are many here to whom that affectionate 
admonition, given so many centuries ago on the Mount 
that looks down on the sea of Galilee, may have a 
meaning not very different from that which it origi- 
nally bore. I say not very different, for of course our 
circumstances do in many respects offer a marked con- 
trast to the circumstances of those who heard the 
words from Christ's own lips. Let us think for a 
moment what those were ; the force of the admonition 
will be all the more dear^ perhaps all the more 
touching. 
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Christ was speaking mainlj to poor men. They 
were anxious, as the poor always are, about very^ 
simple things. They were anxious about food and 
clothing, for themselyes and for their families. The 
question they would every day be putting to them- 
selves and to one another, would be, How shall we 
live ? How can we hope to get a living ? And of course 
the weight of this daily anxiety would be increased 
if, as we should say, the "times" were "hard;" if 
from stress of weather, or from any other unforeseen 
calamity, labourers were suddenly thrown out of em- 
ployment. The prospect of families half-fed and 
scantily clothed, of wives and children unable to ob- 
tain the bare necessaries of life, and so sinking gradu* 
ally from health into langour and from cheerfrilness into 
discontent, would well perplex a poor man's view of 
the meaning of life. Life would be to him little more 
than livelihood. To gain his livelihood would seem 
to him the one thing needfal. There would be some- 
thing to him at the first hearing almost paradoxical, 
almost unreal, in the warning, "Take no thought 
for your life, what ye shall drink; nor yet for your 
body what ye shall put on." At ih^ first hearing; 
but would he not almost immediately feel, nay would 
not the tender tone and the evident loving sympathy 
of the speaker almost at the moment convince him, that 
his true good was being sought? That in anxiety for 
subsistence he was forgetting that man does not live 
by bread only? That, in thinking how to keep life 
together, he had forgotten what life really was? 
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Now, my biethien, it is manifest, as I said, that 
onr circumstances, and therefore our wants, are some* 
what different from these. Our knowledge of the trials 
of the poor is a very vague knowledge. It comes to us 
mainly by what we read in books, not by what we 
see with our eyes, still less by what we suffer in our 
own persons. How little can you conceive what worldly 
anxiety, in the strictest sense, really means! You do 
not know how comforts come to you. You do not 
know to whose exertions you owe them ; by what toil, 
what suffering, what heroic patience, the power of 
transmitting them to you may have been originally 
purchased. You only know that you have never known 
a want. 

The words of the text, therefore, if applicable to 
us, must have a meaning in some respects different 
from that which they seemed to carry with them when 
first uttered. Christ addressed Himself to the special 
needs of those whom He saw before Him. How does 
He address Himself to ours? The principle of His 
admonition is, ^^Do not be anxious about the future. 
One thing is needful. Trust your Father in heaven 
to send you all other things." Food and clothing are 
the things about which the poor feel anxiety. Our 
anxiety, if we have one, is something different. I 
think, my brethren, I may state it very simply. Each 
of us has probably brought with him, some for the 
first time, an anxious desire to pass through this 
quarter well and happily. The desire may, perhaps, 
be somewhat vague, and the anxiely attending it may 
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be also vague. We may not put before ourselves veiy 
cleaxly or very adequately what we feel ought to be 
meant by living happily and wM. But it can hardly 
be that our return here, still less that the first coming 
of some among us, can be free from all serious thoughts, 
or from some genuine anxiety. 

If, my brethren, you are not anxious yourselves, 
you know at least that your parents are deeply anxi- 
ous about you; and many of you know that they 
have but too good ground for anxiety. Well! you 
have promised them now to do your utmost, to be 
more zealous, it may be, than before; and even the 
last forty-eight hours, the return to the old school 
atmosphere, have made you anxious as to the pro- 
spect of your ftdfilling your promise. You say, per- 
haps, ^^I shall get on fairly for a time. I shall do 
my work thoroughly for a time. I shall do it my- 
self, I shall do it hdnestly. But I know that in a 
week or a fortnight, at some time perhaps when I am 
tired, or not quite well, or some excuse suggests it- 
self, I shall be trying to evade and shuffle in the old 
way. I shall see others idle; and it will soon seem, 
if it does not seem just now, quite natural to be idle. 

And if there are some to whom industry is not 
difficult, and idleness not merely imcongenial but con- 
temptible, and to whom therefore this form of anxiety 
is unknown, is there not at least one matter of anxiety 
in which all alike are sharers? 

Are you not all anxious to be good? To keep nearer 
to God? To be more faithful to Christ? And does 
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any one among jou say to ymeelf with something like 
despondency ? '^ I shall say my prayers at first ; and not 
only this, but I shaU really 'pray at first. I shall know 
that I want much, and I shall ask for something, feel- 
ing sore that I shall have it. I shall at first be quiet 
when I go to bed, and see that others axe quiet also, 
I shall rise in the morning so as to haye time for my 
prayers, before the work and the danger of the day haye 
begun. I shall read my Bible at first, and not be 
ashamed of being known to do what no child of Gk)d 
should leave undone. I shall abstain carefully from 
every bad word or act, and from the approaches — too 
well known from former sin^to bad thoughts. I shall 
guard against all unkindness, and above all from that 
most cruel unkindness of setting a bad example, and of 
making good less easy for others struggling like mysel£ 
I shall be bold enough to condemn what is bad ; and I 
know beforehand how trifling such an act of courage 
will seem when it is once done^ and how far easier it 
will be to repeat it. 

All this I shall be able to do jmi at first. The 
thought of home will help me. The holidays haye 
broken off some bad habits, and I shall this quarter be 
unmolested by some bad companions whom I always 
disliked, even when I followed them into eyil. But 
how long can I thus continue ? Must this conflict nerer 
be less ? Is life to be a perpetual strain? Can such a 
life be a happy one? And am I not almost sure to give 
way at last?" 

My brethren, to those who fear they will not be 
B.S. 8 
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able to hold out either in diligence or in goodness, 
Christ says, Take no thought for the morrdw. Do right 
to-day. Make one thing clearly your first object. Seek 
to know and to do God's will, and then all other good 
things will be added unto you. Best of aU good things, 
greater spiritual strength, a more habitual consciousness 
of Christ's presence, a truer delight in feeling " I am 
His, and He is mine," a growing power of confessing 
Him before others, a growing impossibility of denying 
Him in anywise. 

And with this greatest blessing, other good things 
about which we do well to be eager though not to be 
anxious ; good things which, though not the first of all/ 
0^ heavenly Father knows to be helpful, if not needful, 
for us; progress in our work, advance in knowledge 
and in the love of it, respect from those whose respect 
is worth having, appreciation, popularity, comfort, iu* 
fluence, 

, . Many persons, the youngest not the least, are much 
given to dreaming of becoming good and useful. The 
poor man is constantly wondering^ that all rich men are 
not good. He is astonished beyond measure when he 
is told that ^' it is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God." He thinks that, if his own mind 
were not already full of anxiety about subsistence, it 
would have room and leisure for thoughts of that higher 
life which in his truer moments he feels to be more 
than meat. 

The rich ^nd highly cultivated man on the other 
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liand, obserying the simpler &ith of the poor, their 
^mparatiye freedom firom hypocrisy and hardness of 
heart, and observing also that the fonnders of fSunilies 
whose early life has been passed in hardship, and who 
have been obliged, as we say, to make their own way, 
are generally mnch greater men than their more refined 
bat less genuine descendants, is often tempted to think 
that to the poor in fortune, as well as to the poor in 
spirit, is granted an easier access to the kingdom of 
heaven. Another man thinks that» if he were only 
placed in some position of responsibility, the selfish* 
■ness and indolence and weakness which have hitherto 
dwarfed his energies, would of themselves &11 to the 
ground. He allows himself the luxurious dream that, 
if he were . in his proper position, he would do great 
things. And, once more, another flatters himself with 
that most common of all dreamy delusions, '* When I 
am older^ I shall be better.*' As if a longer retrospect 
of wasted time could make the prospect more encou* 
raging. 

My brethren, if we dream of what we shall do to- 
morrow, we shall do. nothing to-day. The man who 
best understands things as they will be is the man 
,who best imderstands things as they are. It is not well 
to flatter ourselves with possible future triumphs. It 
is not fair upon ourselves to be anxiously apprehensive 
of possible future defeats. We have read of sieges in 
which resistance was protracted day after day and week 
after week, with apparently scarcely a possibility of 
lUtimate success. It seems, as we read, incredible that 

8—2 
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an agon J so fearfbl as a total could hare been endoied 
throngh all its weary details. If we question the de- 
fenders, tbey tell us iJiat they looked forward very little. 
The duties of each day — ^the hope of being able to know 
.at the close of each evening, The city is still ours — ^was 
sufficiently absorbing, and did not allow the mind to be 
unnerved by the contemplation of the extreme impro- 
bability of final escape. 

If our warfare is to end triumphantly, if we are to 
bold out against temptation till relief comes — as come it 
surely will in Grod's good time — we must take counsel 
of this sober short-sightedness, this wise refdsal to an- 
ticipate evil. 

Experience teaches us that all enterprises appear 
-formidable if we look at them as a whole. The men 
whose names are most associated with great enterprises 
have told us that they little foresaw to what point they 
would be led. They did what seemed to them neces- 
sary to be done at the time. They applied a remedy 
where they saw an evil. Such has been the history of 
-^all Reformations, whether their operation embraced a 
continent or only a single soul. God has merciftdly 
enshrouded results in a night-like obscurity. If we try 
to descry dangers tlirough it, we fall into delusions. 
Much that we seem to see is imaginary, or at least 
greatly magnified. For we know that all things look 
larger in a mist. 

'* Give us ihia day our daily bread." Let this be 
-our prayer for all wants of the body. 

" Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day without sin." 



♦ 
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Let this 1>e onr Btmple pmyer for all wiuita of the 
sooL 

Are any here placed in authority? Do they fear 
that they will not be able to exercise it with consistent 
kindness and firmness and wisdom? That they will 
sometimes be irritable, or cowardly, or indiscreet, and 
that one lapse will damage their chance of doing good? 
Are they afraid to profess a high standard to-day, be- 
cause they greatly fear they may not act up to it to* 
morrow? To them sorely Christ would say, Be not 
anxious about the future, about possible inconsistency, 
about appearances, about domments. You will often 
stumble; but be wise and faithful and stand fast io^ 
day. 

Are there any who return to us this quarter sin« 
cerely desirous to be henceforward pure from sins ta 
which they have hitherto yielded ; knowing well their 
enemy, and for the present at least resolved to oppose 
him? Are they anxiously fearful that the resolution 
which they formed at home, and which they have not 
yet broken^ will fail them soon when temptation comes 
in its old form? They too may receive comfort from 
Christ's words. Let them trust Grod without reserve; 
and wisely live for the day. Let them each night ask 
themselves not, Have I a better hope of remaining 
stedfast? but, Have I stood fast Uhdayf Have I this 
day done my work as it ought to be done ? Have I for 
this one day been absolutely truthful, and made no 
paltry excuse? Have I for this one day been pure 
m thought and in word and in deed? 
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Lastly, there are those to whom onr special dangers, 
as well as our special blessings, here, are as jet almost 
unknown; Let them not seek to know th^n. When 
any first trace of danger appears, let them not be dis- 
couraged. If they see or hear anything that they know 
to be wrong, let them not gloomily imagine that it will 
^ be impossible for them to hold their own. Let them: 
simply do to-day, and again to-day, and again to-day, 
what their conscience tells them to be then right, and 
let them be well assured that if the future brings new: 
enemies, God will provide them firesh armour. 

Daily conquest begets lasting confidence, a confi-. 
dence always and everywhere available. David was 
simply doing his duty of to-day when he slew the lion> 
and the bear. The shepherd-boy had then ho vision 
of a future conquest over the giant enemy of his people. 
But when the great days of his showing unto Israel 
Came, he was still found equal to its duties, because he 
Was still armed with that shield of faith in Grod, against 
which aU weapons must equally be shattered. 

Soberly then, and trustfully, my brethren, let ns 
one and all meet our coming duties and our coming 
trials. We shall all be tried : we need not all be 
anxious. Let our days, be they many or be they few 
that await us, be one by one given to God, bound each, 
to each by an unbroken chain of simple duties honestly 
and quietly performed. The days make the weeks, and 
the weeks make the years, and the years make the life* 
Tho9e who are with us now, perhaps anxiously, for the 
first Sunday, will leave us after their last Sunday, per*! 
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haps sorrowfiilly, as others hare left ns before. To all 
of ns will come one hat day — ^we know not when— 
when one, the most simplei duty will remain, the duty 
of accepting rest instead of toil, death instead of life, 
or rather the life with God instead of the life with 
temptation. Let that solemn day come when it will* 
Let it find us aU ready; ready to resign onr work which 
Christ has given us; ready to depart and be with Him, 
which — O may He teach ns to feel I — ^is indeed tax 
better. 



FSfteenth Sunday after Trinity, 
First Sunday of the Quarter, 
i6t]i Stpiember, x86o« 
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SERMON XI. 

CHEIST DWELLING IN THE HEART. 

EPHBBiAirB m. 17. 
Thai Chariti may dwdl in your hearts ly faith. 

These are deep words, my bretliren. It waifc no mere 
formal prayer that St Paul uttered when te prayed 
that the men of Ephesus might be bo strengthened by 
God's Spirit in the inner man that Christ might dwell 
in their hearts by faith. If we are able n<^w to put 
forth the same prayer for ourselves, we ou^ht not to 
do BO lightly. We should pray further thai we may 
have some conception of the magnitude of tht blessing 
which we ask, that we may be able in s6me faint 
measure to know the love of Christ which yet passeth 
or transcends all human knowledge. 

St Paul's heart swells within him as he thinks of 
llie revelation which God had at length made to men : 
liat, as he expresses it, " the Gentiles should be fellow- ' 
heirs and of the same body, and partakers of his promise 
in Christ by the Gospel." He who had once been of 
the straitest sect of the Pharisees had long since 
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learned to rejoice greatly that henceforward all differences 
of race were to be done away in Christ; that the 
stsangers of Ephestia and Coloese and Athens and 
Philippi, no less, nay for the present even more, than 
the brethren at Jerusalem, were to be regarded as equally 
precious stones in that spiritual temple of which Christ 
was the head of the comer. To make known to others 
this glorious mystery which had been revealed to him 
was the Gospel of which Paul exulted that he was 
made a minister. 

This was what he had made known to the Ephe^ 
sians, and now it was his anxious prayer for them 
that they might grow in the appreciation of the divine 
love which had done such great things, and which St 
Paul felt to be marvellous and immeasurable; "that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; that ye, 
being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to 
comprehend what is the breadth and length and depth 
and height, and to know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge, that ye might be filled with all 
the fulness of God.'' 

We ought, my brethren, to remember the connexion 
of these words, but it is my purpose to speak to-day 
only of those which I have chosen for my text, " that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith." 

It is then possible that Christ may dwell in our 
hearts. Let us try to see how it can be so. 

Now, it is certain that domeiking will dwell in our 
hearts. They are not intended to remain empty. If 
t3key axe not filled with good, some evil spirit will 
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enter in, and he, not Christ, will dwell there. If 
we are to realize what St Paul means when he speaka 
of us as an habitation of God through the Spirit, we 
may do well to consider what some of those thiiigd 
are which do daily fill our thoughts, and almost 
literally people our hearts. We shall find that some of 
these inhabitants are in themselves innocent, that some 
are unmistakeably corrupt, that all become usurpers 
when they cease to be subordinate to Him who alone 
has a right to supremacy. 

Surely we all of us have known what it is to have 
Bome person dwelling in our hearts, some loved relation^ 
some dear friend. What expression can describe, so 
forcibly and accurately that constant unseen presence 
by which those whom we love best make themselves 
literally a part of ourselves? We carry about the 
thought of them wherever we go. When we are en-» 
gaged in any work, we fancy them as engaged with 
us in it. We feel that it must be done well, because 
they would do it well, and because, from their love 
of us, they would wish us to do it well. If it is a 
duty which at times presses disagreeably upon us, we 
derive comfort from associating them with us as fellow- 
labourers and feUow-sufferers. If it is something in 
which we excel, our delight in performing it is in no 
small degree due to the delight and pride with which 
we well know they follow our triumph. We find our- 
selves constantly saying, How they would enjoy what 
I am now enjoying--this beautiful day, this landscape, 
this music, this book, this game 1 This is just what 
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tiiej would appreciate I I know exactlj what the7 
would saj, and how they would feel. I hear their 
voice; I see iheir smile. 

Naj, so little is bodily presence a condition of this 
dose companionship, that we think in the same .way 
not only of those whose face we hope to see again, 
bat also, periiaps even still more, of those whom we 
hare lost. Pleasures become more delightM because 
we know that iJiey would enjoy them. Sorrows become 
more light and more sacred because we are assured 
that they would have felt them at least as keenly, nay 
we hardly doubt that they are conscious of them even 
now. 

If our love for others can thus daily and hourly 
keep them with us in all that we care for most, in all 
that is most our own and makes us most ourselves, 
it is surely no mere figure of speech which describes 
them as dwelling in our hearts. If they are away from 
OS, if anything occurs to disturb for a moment that 
perfect sympathy, we instantly feel a void. There is 
a vacant chamber in the heart. Some one who ought 
to have filled it is away from home. In short, when* 
ever our thoughts dwell upon others, they may be re-; 
presented— they are truly and precisely represented—* 
as dwelling with, or dwelling in, us. 

And if this is true of persons, it is also true of 
things. It is true of all things which interest us very 
closely. Whatever we habitually care most about may 
be' said to dwell in our hearts. This opens before ua 
a wide prospect. We have to ask ourselves searching 
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questions. What do we leallj care most aboat? What 
do we think of at leisure momenta, when there is na 
immediate call upon us for exertion? We all have 
our special work, and that must in some manner be 
done. While it is being done, it draws us in some 
measure out of ourselves. To a certain extent it equal- 
izes and assimilates all. A- number of men or hoys 
are engaged at some one task. Two clergymen read 
the same Liturgy. Two lawyers are employed on the 
same case. Two boys are preparing the same lesson. 
It is not when they are so engaged that their peculiar^ 
ities of character are most apparent. You must follow 
them to their homes or, as I said before, to their leisurer 
moments, to find out with any' certainly what they 
really are. 

How difficult it is for us, my brethren, to know 
what really dwells in your hearts. We know what 
things interest you as a body, but it is only by slow 
degrees, and probably after many mistakes, that we 
learn to know you individually; to know what any 
particular boy out of the many who are necessarily 
subject to one system really cares for most; what he 
thinks of when his day's work is done, or when he 
is sitting or travelling alone; what he flies to on 
reaching home; what he talks of by letter or in con- 
versation with those with whom he has no reserve. 

Yet these are the things which dwell in the hearty 
which represent the character, and, while they are ita 
truest expression, mould it also by custom, and often 
§ven transform it. 
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For tiiere is indeed no heart so desolate but that it 
has some ccxistant inhabitants. The inhabitants may 
vary from time to time, and it may be that the richest 
soil will witness the most rapid succession of colonists, 
while the more barren will retain substantially its 
original occupants. In other words, the richest and 
most vigorous minds will be conscious of the greatest 
variety in the predominant interests which from time to 
time absorb them; while more common-place minds 
may have few interests, and may keep those undisturbed, 
or at least but slightly modified by time and circum- 
stances. 

Some inhabitant, however, there certainly will be. 
What is it now in the case of each of us? Is it one 
which we can approve? Has it anything divine about 
it? Does it bear any witness to Christ? 

In the case of a very poor man struggling for a live* 
lihood, it might take the form of anxiety to support 
himself and his family. And then for him would be 
needed the warning of Christ about which we spoke 
last Sunday. It is something difierent with us. It will 
differ according to our ages and peculiar characters. 
Let each one ask himself what dwells most, what in* 
terest is most completely at home, in his heart. Is it 
a love of power, of taking the lead in anything that has 
to be done? Do we build up schemes in which toe are 
to figure prominently? Is it a love of appreciation or 
applause ? Do we find our hearts saying to us not, Is 
this right? but, "What will be thought, if I do this 
or that? How will it appear? Shall I be liked, if 
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I do SO?'' Is it some &YOiirite pursnit? Some branch 
of stady in which we soipass othen? Some game in 
which we are admitted to excel? When we lie down 
at night, and there is nothing any longer to give a 
nece$8ary channel to onr thoughts, is it one of these in- 
habitants that then resumes its well-known sway over 
our- eager fimcies? Or is it something fiEu: worse? 
Is it some ui^oly imagination which we have allowed 
to enter our hearts, and which has now grown confident, 
and powerful, and cruel? For some years it may be 
this foreign occupation has continued. It has set up its 
fortresses within us. It keeps down by its insolent 
intrusion all our holiest aspirations. When we would 
be free to serve Christ, and our soul yearns for union 
with Him, it finds means by some poisonous whisper to 
remind us of its presence and of its power, and we alntost 
fear that we have allowed it to become impregnable. 
Is it pride? Or ill-temper? Or envy? Or love of 
scandal? Or insincerity? Or impurity? Any one of 
these inhabitants — ^and how many more do not our owu 
hearts at once suggest to us? — ^may usurp the strong- 
Jbolds of that Holy Land in which Christ alone should 
jdwell and reign. 

For the apostolic prayer is that " Chriat may dwdl 
in our hearts" — not friends chiefly, not innocent or 
Jofty pursuits only, not the world — which is so much 
-with us — not the world, or the flesh, or the devil, at 

And now, brethren, do we not see more clearly how 
|faat which seems and is so mysterious — the real iu^ 
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dwelling of Chnst in onr trifling and sinful hearts— 
may be possible and must be obtained ? 

We must learn to eany about with us a cbnscious* 
Hess of Christ's real presence. We must regard our- 
selves as working and living for Him. We must look 
for His sympathy in any work which we have to do. 
We must ask whether our pleasures are pleasures with 
which He would rejoice, and our sorrows such godly 
sorrows as He could deigii to weep with. Before doing 
any new thing we must ask whether He would have it 
done, and in what spirit He would have it done. Just 
as We see children or very young persons, if they are 
asked for an opinion, turn immediately to. their father 
or their mother to know first what they think, so no 
Christian is too old or too young to turn in thought to 
Christ to know how far He sanctions, and what way of 
doing or thinking He dictates. 

And again, we must learn to give to Christ not only 
Our working but our leisure moments. We must not 
only ask His counsel in difficulties, but we must find 
the thought of Him a comfort and a relaxation. When 
I say we vmiat do so, I am saying that we must learn to 
love Christ. For if we love Him, we must inevitably 
keep Him dwelling in our hearts, even as we think of 
our parents and our friends and our favourite places 
and pursuits not because we ought to do so, but because 
we love them* and therefore cannot help thinking of 
them. 

If, therefore, we are to have Christ as an inmate of 
our hearts, we must first hve Him. And we all know; 
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brethien, bj sad experience that this lesson of love to 
our best Friend is no easj one to learn. It cugM to be 
easy. It ought to be difficult to do otherwise. Who 
finds a difficulty in loving his parents or his firiends? 
But as a matter of fact we know it is not easy, Christ 
has many riyals in our affections. Things which we 
see are very attractive, and their voice is very loud, and 
we are very weak, and they try to make ns believe that 
they are the only realities. And if we allow Christ to 
be absent from us for a time, and if all seems to go 
well with us, and our health is good and our fBiulta are 
undiscovered, and no one appears to think badly of 
us, then we begin to have very vague thoughts about 
Christ. His voice becomes fainter and fainter, till we 
almost persuade ourselves that it does not sound at 
all; that heaven has nothing to da with earth; that 
we are placed here to do as others do, and that if th^ 
are satisfied, we have done all that can be expected 
of us. We have heard of Christ's love, of the Father's 
'^ inestimaUe love in the redemption of the world by 
our Lord Jesns Christ,'* but we content ourselves with 
taking this for granted and perhaps vaguely hoping that 
we may some day see how it applies to us. 

St Paul, my brethren, was well aware of these diffi-* 
culties which we so often feel. And yet— or should 
I not rather say, and thereforef^-ixiB prayer to the Father 
for the Ephesians was this, ''that they might be 
strengthened with might by Grod*s Spirit in the inner 
man; that Christ might dwell in their hearts by fiiith ; 
that they being rooted and grounded in love might be 
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aMe to comprehend the* length and breadth and depth 
and height, and to know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge, that they might be filled with all 
the fulness of God. In asking this for them, he asked, 
as EEsha asked tot himself, a '' hard thing/' Bat yet 
he dared to ask it, and believed that he should re- 
ceire it. 

And shall toe not ask it too ? And if we ask for it, 
shall we not value the means by which God is always 
ready to give it to us ? These means are mainly two. We 
ra«st seek to know Christ by asking what He did and 
what He shewed iSimself to be while on earth ; and we 
must ejsk Him to hold communion with us now. We 
Tuust read the Bible^ and we must pray earnestly. I 
know of no means bat these by which we can draw 
nigh to* our Saviour, and therefore bring Him nigh to tcr. 
Simple means they are, my brethren. Can we say 
that we have ever tried them and found them £etil? 

O that Ijl^ey may hath be more valued and more 
eamestfy sought among us I Neither the one nor the 
other is sufficient in itself. If we only read the Bible, 
we maybe touched with the beauty of Christ* s character 
and the purity of His precepts, and the glorious heroism 
of His apostles, and even the divine purpose which runs 
through the Jewish Histoiy , and did not find its com- 
pletion or its explanation till the fuhiess of time was* 
come. But this study^ and these convictions will not 
by themselves make us realiise the presence of Christ 
aflDftong His people now; ike posstbtKty, the necessity, 
the blessed necessity, of a umon: between earth and hea-« 
B.8. 9 
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ven. They will not make us realize the meaning of 
prayer. To know what prayer is, we must pray. 

And yet prayer (done is not enough. Our prayers 
will become first vague, and then unsatisfactory, and 
then interrupted, imless the basis of them be laid not 
only in our own wants, or in our instinctive conceptions 
of God, but in those conceptions as they become cleared 
and purified by the habitual contemplation of the life 
of His Son on earth. 

We need Christ's example to remind us what God 
is. And he that prays to God must remember what 
God is, and what He requires. He who earnestly reads 
the Bible cannot pray vaguely. He who earnestly 
prays can never worship a mere book, a mere record, 
however sacred. He will worship not the Bible, but God 
who speaks to him through the Bible. He will believe 
not as a dogma, but as a fact proved by his own expe* 
rience, that the Jesus of whose life and death he grate- 
fully and adoringly reads is still living at tl^e right hand 
of God, answering his prayers, interceding for his 
weakness and sinfulness, yes I dwelling in his own 
renewed heart, and in the hearts of all who do not 
refuse to receive Him. 

With this last thought, brethren, let us end. Christ, 
our Lord, dwells — ^at least He endeavours to dwell — not 
in our hearts only, but in the hearts of our brethren. 
You have to-day been reminded that prayer implies 
communion with men as well as communion with God. 
Try to realize the truth that the divine atmosphere 
Ifhich at times you breathe is breathed at times — ^per-; 
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haps far oftener — ^bj those with whom you have to do. 
How little we know of one another^s hearts ! We live 
each of ns two lives, an outward and an inward life. 
And it is only our outward lives which come into £re* 
quent contact. Men regard men as citizens, as men of 
business, as men engaged in their several professions. 
B07S regard one another as schoolfellows, as playmates, 
as rivals, as companions, as friends. But how seldom 
do either men or boys regard themselves as servants of 
Christ or of Satan, temples of Christ or of Belial, called 
by a divine Spirit, redeemed by a divine Saviour, 
pledged to a divine life, struggling with vehement temp- 
tationSj tied and bound with the heavy consciousness 
of their own miserable inconsistencies, yet still longing 
to be free; regarding themselves, amid much defilement, 
as consecrated beings, holy unto God, and trusting that 
out of the thick darkness which their sins have com- 
pacted they have yet some glimpses of that blessed 
vision which is granted in its perfection only to the 
pure in heart. 

Let us think that Christ dwells in others, in spite of 
much that seems to be at variance with His presence. 
The belief will aid in securing the reality both for them 
and for ourselves. One great difficulty in the way of 
our being Christians is that no one appears to imagine 
that we wish to be Christians. Sympathy is one of 
Christ's truest messengers. Those who refiise it tempt 
us to distrust Him and to deny Him. 

Christ dwells, or tries to dwell, in the hearts of all 
of us. If so, can we tempt one another to sin and so 

9—2 
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to shut Him out? If ao, can we speak eootftemptnoariy, 
or think harsMj, of one atnotliec? Gc9iismp$ for a scmiI 
Ih which Christ is not oshaBsed to d:melL? Harsh 
thoughts of a spirit into which Chnst m tendedj 8tri¥«* 
ing to force an entianae ? 

So trae is it, mj brethren, that when we are neaxesi 
to God, we are nearest to one another I So tme^ so 
tonchinglj tra« it is, that if we bve the great asd holj 
Gbd, wC' must lore one feeble and erring brethren also. 
We cannot realty brieve in the divine Presence upon 
earth without seeing the souk of men acceptiBg or else 
rejecting its. entrj^ O let usi praj fos ottrselres, and 
pray for <Hie another, and pray for oar whole body, Ihat 
the entij of Qod'a Spirit may Boib be thwarted,, but 
that we may evermore: dw«U ia Bim, and He: in us ! 
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SEEMON XII/ 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL FEELING. 

Psalm xlyhi. i i — 15. 

W(dk abovl JSioUf and go round dbovA her; and UU the towen tTt^reof, 
Mark well her hitlvfarhey setup her kotues; that ye may idl tkem, ihtU 
come after, for thU Chd it imr iM f^r eifer and tver ; He shall he 
svr ffmde UKto death. 

I AM persuaded, mj brethren, that very few of you 
have entered the Chapel this morning without feelings 
of more than usual interest. To nearly a third part 
of you the service to-day is entirely new. They nevej: 
before took part in any service of this kind. It is a 
new thing with them to 'be members of a body which 
has Benefactors to commemorate. The very term 
"Founders Day" is one of which they^ never heard, 
till the service in which we are now engaged was an- 
nounced to them last Sunday. And may I not believe 
that those of you to whom all this is no longer new 
are jet conscious of a certain feeling of curiosity attach- 

^ Preached on FownderHi Day, i86a 
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ing to every part of our Commemoration Service? The 
order of its different parts, the selection of the Psalms 
and of the proper Lesson, the C!ollect, the tender and 
reverent thanksgiving for the dead, the mention of 
actual men, who were once boys here at School, and 
are now to live for ever in the precious roll of Bene- 
factors—all these things can hardly fail to convey a 
sense of reality to our minds, to make us feel strongly 
that, though we ought at all times to acknowledge 
God's goodness to us, yet now ought we most chiefly 
so to do when we assemble in His House to celebrate 
another birth-day of our body. 

A birth-day in a family must almost always be a 
happy day. How it draws all together 1 What solemn 
thoughts it suggests to the serious ! What cheerful and 
genial thoughts to all 1 How joyfiilly all unkindness is 
forgotten ! How strongly the family feeling . supersedes 
and absorbs individual selfishness! The younger and 
the elder come nearer to one another ; they are happy 
in each other's happiness ; they are proudly and fondly 
mindful of their common parents. 

Am I wrong in hoping, ii^ believing, that something 
of this loyal sympathy stirs the hearts of many now 
present? They know but little of the Founder, and 
perhaps almost as little of those whom they hear re- 
corded as Benefactors; but they are conscious for once 
of what I may call a historical existence. They know 
that in some way the devotion, the wisdom, and the 
generosity of other men, spreading over a period of 
nearly three hundred years, have contributed to give 
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them their present life, which they cannot help feeling 
is a happy one* 

My brethren, I earnestly and anxiously hope that 
what I am about to sa^ to you may so guide your 
thoughts as to make Founder's Day a lasting blessing. 
It will be so, if it makes any of you more thankful 
and loyal, more thoughtful and public-spirited, more 
devoted* to your Saviour Christ. Let us see if the 
words which I took for my text may help us to learn 
these lessons. 

The Psalm in which they occur seems to have 
been a song of patriotic triumph, commemorating some 
deliverance from an expected invasion. The kings of 
the earth came against the holy city. But the hill 
of Zion laughed at their menaces. God is well known 
in her palaces as a sure refuge. He discomfited the 
assailants. "They saw it, and so they marvelled: 
they were troubled, and hasted away." God has once 
more delivered His own. As we have heard with our 
ears oi former deliverances, so we have now seen with 
our own eyes in the city of our God. Surely then we 
cannot doubt it. God will establish the same for ever. 
His loving-kindness and righteousness may be depended 
on, unreservedly. Therefore let Mount Zion rejoice. 
Therefore, all ye who love her, " Walk about Zion, 
and go round about her : tell the towers thereof. Mark 
ye well her bulwarks, consider her palaces; that ye 
may tell it to the generation following. For this God 
is our God for ever and ever : He will be our guide even 
unto death." 
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Such seem3 to be a gQOfiiml ezphnatitm of the con- 
nexion of thought in this triumphant aong ; Bad the 
thou^tfl whieh are laoet conapicuous in iihtt veraes of 
the tes^t are manifesdj, I thkik, three: — 

1. Loyal patriotic pride. 

2^ Conuderation for poeteziiy, ^'that ye may tell 
tbem that cosm after/' 

8. An ascripttion of all past bks^gs to Grod, and 
a resoiution to remain faithM to Him for erer. ^^ This 
God is our God for ever and ever: He will he our 
guide even unto death." 

Let me ask jou to fcdlow me while I offer a few 
8^ggestions on each of these pointe. Surelj we feel 
at once their applicability to ourselves. 

I. Some of us may have been surprised^ almost 
amused, to be asked by persons who do not know 
Harrow, whether Harrow boys or Harrow men become 
attached to their School. It is a conventional question, 
and implies little knowledge of English life on the 
part of those who put it. But the very surprise with 
which we receive it, surprise at the simplicity of those 
who need to be informed of what we have always re- 
garded as an axiom, is itself a witness to the intensity 
of that instinctive loyalty which bixids every Publio- 
School boy to his School. You know how «arly this 
loyalty begins, and how late it continues. Many of 
you know how even before you came here, when you 
were ouly destined to be Harrow boys, joa took the 
keenest possible interest in all that you associated with 
the honour of the place. You found out the names of 
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IhoBe who wete mo&t 90&s|tte«L0iis in its xttals. You 
0uide iiiqiuiie« aboat tboae vho had been conspiououB 
in pa^t yeai:8. You wece jeabnalj indigmuxt if ever job 
heard a whisper in disparagunent of a body of vhich 
yon Already felt psond to be a memben And then, 
when yon Actually joined na, though yon found many 
tiiak and dangers, yea and many ^^voua blots too, 
of ^i^bich you had neyer before dreamed, yet how strcHig 
was the pride which you oontinued to feel in all the in- 
stituti<m8 of ike place i You found that some boys were 
respected and popular either for Aeir strength, or for 
their good nature, or fiar their tidenta, and you ait once 
felt a loyal admiration for them, not because they eves 
spoke kindly to you or even knew you, but because 
you regarded them as public characters, the most pro^ 
minenit representatives o£ the system with which you 
delighted to feel identified^ You hoped some day to 
be like them. Yon had hardly a higher ambition. 
Oxadnally this enthusiasm wore Away^ but you found 
it re-appearing in yourselves and in others in a form 
which almost surprised you. You saw how some who 
had affected to look forward to the time of leaving 
School, were yet n^ost unhappy when the time arrived; 
how strong their love for the place was then proved 
to be almost in spite of themselves^ You knew from 
their letters and &om their frequent visits how much of 
their hearts they had left behind them. And then too 
with many of you this attachment was hereditary^ 
atre^gthened perhaps by the traditions of three or four 
generfttiona. You had hdeapr^ar^d to love the placid 
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because your relations always spoke of it with deep 
affection. You knew how they valued any record that 
remained of them here — ^the prize, the carved name, 
the traditionary exploit or anecdote. 

And lastly— for we must not pursue these natural 
thoughts further — ^you all rejoiced when any illustrious 
countryman showed by his presence among us that he, 
no less than the youngest boy, felt proud of being one 
of oiu* ancient body ; acknowledging that the benefits 
which he had here received had aided him to become a 
profitable member of the Church or Commonwealth. 

These are trite thoughts : but we do not need novel 
thoughts on a birth-day. We speak as we feel, and we 
feel as we speak. It is a happiness to believe that the 
feelings of all are in close harmony. 

And now let us ask ourselves what is the real value 
of this loyalty, which is so intense and so universal? 
Is it a mere sentiment? Does God approve it? 

My brethren, it is a natural instinct which God has 
implanted in our minds, and which He intends not to 
be eradicated, but to be cultivated wisely and careftdly. 
Loyalty to a place, an institution, or a person, i$ a 
feeling ennobling in itself It raises us out of ourselves. 
Loyalty is the very opposite of selfishness. On the 
other hand, it may be very blind and coarse. It may 
yield its allegiance to the worst features of the object 
of its admiration, even more than to those which really 
deserve respect. 

For example, I suppose that if you were asked to 
single out the finest feature in a Public School, you 
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would select its liberty. That which delights a new 
boy during his &8t quarter here is his hberty. He 
finds that he is much less closely looked after than he 
was at home, or at his former school. He admires those 
among his schoolfellows who are the most daring, the 
least deterred by fears of violating discipline in the pur- 
suit of any amusement. He is tempted to admire the 
school beeause it allows him to live in great measure 
without restraint. Fart of his attachment to it is con- 
nected with — one might almost say grows out of^— this 
feeling, that it generously allows him to do very much 
as he likes, to go where he likes, to read what he likes. 

And how unworthy these conceptions of liberty 
constantly are. Depend upon it the basis of a healthy 
loyalty, of that generous public spirit which npiakes not 
ashamed, and which gives vigour, breadth, and beauty 
to the whole subsequent life, is a readiness to admire and 
support the side of order. The spirit of loyalty is indeed 
at variance with the spirit of lawlessness, of disaffec- 
iion to rule. Those who alone have a right to walk 
about our Zion and tell her towers are those who can 
cordially accept her discipline, and see in it not an 
irksome restraint, but a watchful and friendly protec- 
tion. 

What I have said about liberty may tUtistrate — it 
can do no more, and it can only do that very scantily — 
the importance, the duty, and the happiness of letting 
our loyalty to this place be a discerning loyalty, ho- 
nouring what deserves to be honoured, and not what 
we see some among us honouring* They may lead us 
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very far astraj. If we follow them, all true loyalty will 
become every year leee possible for ub. 

II. Bat I must paas oa to that second tiiought 
suggested by the words of the tezit; the thougkt thait 
the school does not die with ourselves, but that^ as 
4liere were generations thi^t went before^ so there are 
generations that come after* These two leeUngs are 
most closely connected. It has been finely said that 
" people will not look forward to posterity, wjaso nev^ 
look backward to their ancestors*." On Founder's Day, 
if ever, we are instinctively led to do both. We marvd 
at God's goodness which has raised us to sa(ik great- 
ness from so humble a beginning, A parishioner whom 
God had blest in his substance resolves to show his grati- 
tude by doing good to his parish. He did what others 
among his contemporaries were doing* He founded a 
school, and he gave it statutes wise in their provisions 
and wise in their elasticity. He was one of those who 
longed for the good of those that should come after. 
We are not to suppose that he foresaw the develop- 
ment which three •centuries have brought about. He 
could not foresee that his parish Grammar School would 
become one of the great national institutions. Eton 
and Winchester had indeed been long in existence ; but 
they were episcopal and royal foundations, and the 
thought would hardly occur to him that he was foir 
lowing in the steps of bishops and kings. The history 
x>f Harrow is a history of great results springing from 
«maU beginnings. We miss the true lessons that our 

^ BurU; ^B^^t9ft« on ike BevptuUon in France, 
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fbander teaches tiA if we regaid Mat as- a tnan of 
fjur^reaching' penetratioB, capaible of diseerning in the 
deeds which he and othenr were sowii^ orer England 
tiie golden harreat whid) England is now reapiag.^ 
He ddd the good which lay to his hand, and he 
knew that it miiBt work and fructify. It moat spring 
up, he knew not how. He saw that the parish needed 
education, and he gave it that fona of education which 
the men of his> daj most appvenred. When we see a 
maa working for posteritj, we know that there must 
be something great about him. He must be able to 
merge himself in a cause, t& prefer hiA object to him- 
self.. 

For us, mjr brethren, it is an unspeakable blessing 
that the lesson of the glorious iutj of working for future 
times should come before mt thus earij in life, hallowed 
hj an exsmiple whieh everj feeling utges us to vene- 
rate« How manj of those of our body who^ in yaarious; 
spheres of English life,, in Parliament^ on their estates^ 
in their counties, in their parishes^ rn foreign hospitals,, 
lunvre been eonsjMcuous in some work ef thoughtful 
philanthropy, would joyfully ascribe wsokSh of their zeal 
to tiiat lesson of public spirit which they drew in 
abnost unconsciously in the Tery atmosphere of this 
phce,. and which we justly trace back to our renerabler 
Founder. We aiB accustomed to think of other times bb 
wett as o£ our own; to think of oursebres as influenced 
hy the past, as^ well as destined to influence the fiituie« 
I do not of course mean that in cTery detail ef youc 
daily work this thought ia brought prominently before 
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joa. Your immediate object, as indeed is that of the 
most largeminded statesman, is thoroughly and sac- 
cessftdlj to accomplish the work of the day. Your first 
school duty is to do your daily work, not because it 
will lead to any results, but because it is, your mani- 
festly appointed duty. But just as something of lofty 
patriotism rises necessarily in the mind of a statesman 
who resolutely and faithfully carries out each detail of 
the duties with which he is charged, so I am satisfied 
that no one was ever here conspicuous for a long course 
of industry and manly truthfulness without finding by 
degrees the conviction pass over him that the powers 
of mind and soul which he was training here were 
destined to be consecrated to the service of others 
hereafter. Everything here teaches us to look forward. 
Our Frizes are annual prizes to IsiBt Jbr ever. Our 
buildings, even the ornaments attached to them by the 
loyalty of one generation, will, we afiectionately believe, 
last as long as their materials, and will then be re- 
placed by others even more solid and beautiful, repre- 
senting the same spirit and consecrated to the same 
purposes. Worshipping in this beautiful House, and 
knowing that every stone and every window is a me- 
morial of piety and of deep affection, we can dream of 
no perishable home. We see in all around us, in our 
Services, not least in the service of to-day, a longing 
for the welfare not of ourselves only, but of *' those 
that come after," a desire that one generation may 
praise God's works unto another, that our posterity 
may know what Grod has done for us, and the childrea 
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that are jet unbomi to the intent that when thej in 
torn come up thej may teach their children the same. 

lU, And this brings ns naturally to the remaining 
thought which we found in the words of the text, the 
thought expressed in that grateful and noble resolution. 
"For this God is our God for ever and ever: He shall 
be our guide unto death.'^ 

This is indeed the true lesson of all Commemoration 
Services. God has preserved us hitherto. We will 
trust Him and serve Him for the future. O let us try 
to realize more and more the truth, that unless He is 
ours, and we are His, we cannot prosper I Our great 
name cannot save us. It may lead us to pride, to 
worldliness, and to frivolity. The traditions of near 
three centuries cannot save us. They may cling to us 
and cramp us with the coldness of grave-clothes. The 
devotion and the wisdom of past benefactors cannot save 
us. We can only live by the same spirit that animated 
and sanctified their energies. How many of those who 
have worshipped here in times past will be with us 
in spirit to-day, and in spirit present with us now/ 
And do we not know that all the best and the wisest 
among them, those who have been the salt of our 
Society, are praying for us not so much that our out- 
ward prosperity may continue, but that Christ's spirit 
may dwell in us more richly: that year by year a greater 
love for Christ and a simpler courage in His service 
may be manifested among us : that there may be more 
industry^ His sake; more sympathy and kindness 
for His sake; more willing obedience for His sake; 
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for His sake a deeper conflcioiiaiiess of tbe Uesshig 
whkli this d»7 so Btgnally cominenioinites, the bless-. 
ing, unless we stabbomlj and friTolonslj Teject rk^ of 
being here brought up to ^ddliness and good learning? 

Let this then be the lesson, the nmjde lesson^ 
which we earrj sway irom this day's seryice, the lesson 
that we must draw nearer to God, ding doser to Him, 
be much more laithfdl to Him. If we do this, all else 
must go well. Each ficesh birthday will find ns moie 
worthy of our birth.. 

My brethren, we may all hare something of the 
spirit of Founders. Let us each this T^ry day found 
something that may last, last even unto death. Lay the 
first stone of some good habit. Hs?e you been idle? 
Lay to-day a foundation for future industiy. How sim- 
ple and plain it is, like all foundation s^dnes. Prepare 
thoroughly the lesaoa for to*morrow^ ' 

Have you been wanting in respect, or in ready obe- 
dience, to any one of those to whom re&qpect aind obedi- 
ence are manifestly due ? Have you tried their forbear- 
ance to tbe utmost? Have you thought yourselveff 
wr(Higed if for a moment it seemed to be oveistrained? 
Then I say, lay the foundation to-day o£ greater 
cooxtesy and a more manly and Christian obedience; 
and remember that that foundation, cannot be laid in 
pride; it must be laid in humility aad confession of 
fault. 

Once more, hav^e you neglected prayer, or the Holy 
Communionv or the reading of God's precious^ word? 
l^ave you allowed the time whicb a few weeka back you . 
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thought you would set apart for deyotion, to be trenched 
upon by work or amosement? Have you allowed the 
thought of Christ to bec6me a more and more unfre- 
quent visitor to your hearts? Have you been deluded 
into a false and fatal peace, and fancied that you were 
easier and happier because conscience has become less 
exacting, less stem in her remonstrances ? 

Then, my brethren, in the name of our Founder, and 
of Him in whose name he founded Harrow, I beseech 
you to found this day all that is most opposed to this 
ruinous laxity. Lay one stone, if it be but one. 

Pray to-day. Fix to-day some hour at which you 
may henceforward read daily, if only for a few minutes, 
some portion of God's word. 

And do not be surprised if, after you have laid the 
first stone, the building seems to progress but slowly ; 
if parts of it seem occasionally to totter. This is the 
history of all spiritual buildings. Nay is it fanciiul to 
draw some comfort and encouragement from the history 
of our own school ? We have lived nearly three hun- 
dred years. For two centuries we were not famous. 
The foundations were being laid, and we know that if 
the superstructure is to be permanent, the foundations 
must often lie deep and unseen beneath the soil. 

So it is with the temple of the Christian character. 
Him that overcometh and him only; him that slowly 
and silently overcometh his corruptions and infirmities ; 
him, saith the Spirit, will I make a pillar in the temple 
of my God, and he shall go no more out, and I will 
write upon him my new name. 

B.8. 10 
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My brethren, any emotion called out by this day 
will pass. Eemember that it is possible to hear the 
sayings of God, and to do them not, Bemember also 
that it is written — ^it is true of schools, it is tme of strag- 
gling hearts — "Whosoeyer heareth these sayings of 
mine and doeth them, I will liken him to a wise man, 
which bnilt his house upon a rock ; and the rain de- 
scended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and 
beat upon that house ; and it fell not ; tcft it was founded 
upon a rock," 



Founder's Day, 
4th October, 1860. 
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SERMON XIIL 

DUTY WITHOUT EBGABD TO OONSEQUENOEa 

Dakiel m. 16—18. 

Shadradi, MeAwik, and AM-nego, antwered and mid to ike hmg, 
l^Ouehadnezzar, v)e art net ear€ful to anmeer Hut in this matter. 
J/ it he 90, our Qod whom we serve u able to deliver us from the 
^ing jUry furnace, and he wiU deliver U8 out of thine hand, 
hing. But if not, he it hnown unto thee, king, that we wiU not 
9erve thy gods, nor worshd^ the golden image which ihou hast set up. 

There are few words which suggest so many stirring 
thoughts to a Christian, and an Englishman, as the word 
" Martyr." It at once calls up before him a noble a»my 
who have fought a good fight for God, and have, by 
their sufferings and their deaths, purchased blessings for 
future times. The history of the Church, and the hifl. 
tory of our own country, alike furnish us with names 
that have long become household words; dear to the 
poorest and least educated, as well as to those who know 
the circumstances of the martyrdom; symbols of all that 
is loyal and heroic, sublime fear of God, sublime supe- 
riority to the threats of men. 

16—2 
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The chapter which was read this morning, and firom 
which the Terses that I have chosen are taken, gives ns 
the histoiy of the first martyrs; of men who, when 
called upon to make their choice between hiih and death 
on the one side, and idolatry and life on the other, de- 
libeiatelj chose the first. If the result was different 
firom what thej and their persecutors expected; if, when 
they gave their bodies to be burned, the breath of fire 
passed not upon them; it is plain that this imlooked-for 
deliverance in no way detracts firom their merit. They 
were martyrs in wiU, and even in act. They intended 
to die. Their deliverance was a miracle. 

Let us notice, this evening, some of the peculiarities 
of their conduct, and then ask ourselves whether the 
demand, which was then made upon them, is not in 
substance made upon us also, and whether we meet it 
with an equally resolute reply. 

One important point to be observed is this, that mar- 
tyrdom for religious belief was then, so far as we know, 
a new thing in the world. At the present day, we pro- 
bably all feel that, if we were directly summoned to 
deny Christ under pain of immediate death, it would be 
impossible for us to act the coward's part. The more 
direct the demand, the more peremptory must of neces- 
sity be our refiisal. To be ready, if called upon, to die 
for our faith, has become almost as much an instinct as 
to stand firm on the field of battle. During the mutiny 
in India we heard of cases in which our countrymen and 
countrywomen were actually called upon to abjure their 
Christianity. And when they refiised as a matter of 
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coarse, we felt that their conduct, however noUe, could 
hardly have been otherwise; that In this respect at least, 
if in no other, we mast ourselves have imitated them. 
It is a happj thing for a people when cowardice is more 
difficult for it than courage. Perhaps we hardly suffi- 
ciently reflect how much of this courage, which is now 
instinctive, is due to the example and the sufferings of 
others centuries ago. To die for a belief was not always 
an instinct. It was a glorious instance of the power of 
convictions — it was a memorable epoch in the history of 
men — ^when three Hebrew exiles could boldly say to an 
Eastern despot. We are not careful to answer thee in 
this matter. We ought to obey the invisible God rather 
than thee, or any man. 

And consider, again, how easy it would have been 
for them to have found some plausible evasion for recon- 
ciling duly with apparent interest We have gone far 
to conquer evil when we can call it by its right name. 
If we can see that an act is base, disloyal, atheistical, it 
is doubtless hard for us to commit it. But an act which 
seems, to an unbribed conscience, to be treason and athe- 
ism, passes with another by the smoother name of com* 
pliance, accommodation, discretion, prudent conformity. 
As I use these words, do not your hearts tell you, my 
brethren, that in thinking of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego, we are not wandering far from ourselves, 
from our own daily temptations ? Are you not constantly 
saying, either to yourselves or to us, I did not know 
that it was wrong. I did not see any harm in it. Every- 
body else was doing it. How could I dream that I was 
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betrajing God, when no one else ever hinted at such a 
pofisibilitj? 

Mj brethren, Shadiach, Meshaeh, and Abed*nego, 
had companions. All but thej complied. Thej fell 
down, we are told, and worshipped the golden image 
which Nebuchadnezzar the king had set up« To comply 
inTolved no singnlarity in ignominj. To refuse was 
to be singular. How easily might they have argued^ 
" The king has a right to be obeyed. Every country 
has its own peculiar customs. At home, in our own 
dear land, we had our's. It was natural there to serve 
the God of our fathers. But now He has placed us 
here, and we must do as others do. Besides, conformity 
does not imply approbation. Of course we do not be- 
lieve that this image h^ any real right to our homage. 
We know that an idol is nothing in the world. We 
simply regard it on the present occasion as a symbol of 
subjection; and to deny that we are subject to Our con- 
queror and king, would be fentastic and absurd.*' 

Do not imagine, my brethren,- — you would miss much 
of the lesson which ought to be learned from this story 
-^tbat there would have been any extraordinary and 
acknowledged baseness in the conduct of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego, had they done as others did. 
History teaches us — ^the history of our own Eeformation 
teaches us — that men, in many respects estimable, will 
not hesitate to adapt their religious professions to the 
supposed requirements of a king or a party. They do 
little violence to their convictions, because they have 
never taken the trouble to provide themselves with strong 
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convictions. In order to feel the infamy of desertion, we 
must know what it is to serve a cause. And time-« 
servers are a numerous class. Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Ahed-nego, were, it is true, promoted in the province of 
Babylon.. But the road to earthly promotion is not 
generally through the burning fiery furnace. 

But now let us notice the manner in which the brave 
answer was actually given. ^* Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego, answered and said to the king, O Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we are not careful to answer thee in this matter." 
Observe the noble indifference implied in this answer. 
These men were at the crisis of their lives. A terrible 
death was before them. All present would be struck 
with, their utter helplessness. Something like compad- 
sion would be felt for them. They had made one false 
step, and placed themselves in the hands of an arbitrary 
and pitiless despot, who had the strength of the world at 
his command. Let them only retrace that step humbly 
and reverently. Well for them that they were allowed 
to recant! 

Such probably was the instinctive sympathy felt for 
the three foreigners by the subjects of king Nebu- 
chadnezar. Worldly sympathy is not ungenerous, but 
it cannot sympathize with generous minds. The three 
foreigners took a very different view of the supposed 
horrors of their situation, "O king Nebuchadnezzar, 
we are not careful to answer thee in this matter." 
This is no question for anxious argument. Our death 
is not a matter of very great importance. If all that 
you can do is to order us to enter the fieiy furnace,-^ 
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and that is all that you can do — it is reallj not worth 
odT while to protest against your sentence, still less 
to balance the conflicting claims of duty and self-' 
preservation. 

My brethren, I must interrupt the story for a 
moment, Hav.e you ever yourselves in moments of 
temptation felt any of this heroic indiiFerence to the 
threatened persecution? Have you been able to say, 
The annoyance, the pain, the ridicule, which I shall have 
to suffer if I comply is, after all, but a small matter, 
a mere trifle. It is not worth discussing. Have you 
ever realized the thought that one step gained in the 
struggle with spiritual enemies is to disparage them ? 
to feel their intrinsic littleness and meanness? to de« 
spise them? It was a saying of Luther: ^' The devil 
is a haughty Spirit, who can bear anything better than 
being laughed at." 

He is a true benefiBkctor to his fellows who can 
make them see that one who tempts them to evil, 
one who laughs at their scruples or tries to fidghten 
them into sin, is himself essentially contemptible, no 
less than hateful. Only remember that contempt and 
abhorrence of evil are felt only by those who are 
sincerely jealous for the cause of good. 

But to return to the story. What was the ground 
of the indifference of the three tempted ones? ''We 
are not careful to answer thee in this matter. If it 
be so, our God is abk to deliver us from the burning 
fiery furnace, and He will deliver ub out of thine hand, 
King," The prospect of a horribleL death did not 
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blind them to the trae proportions of heaven and earth, 
and of (rod and of man. This king, who seemed so 
irresistible, was simplj an instrument in Grod^s hand. 
He conld have no power at all against them, except 
it were given him from above. God was able, if He 
willed it, to save His servants from the malice of their 
enemies. If He refrained from doing so, it was simplj 
because His cause conld be more efiectnally served bj 
their deaths than by their lives, by their sufferings 
than bj their deliverance. And if this were so, who 
would wish to escape? 

'' If it be so, our God is able to deliver us, and He 
will deliver us out of thine hand, O King; but if 
naiy be it known unto ihee, O King, that we will not 
nerve thy gods, nor worship the golden image which 
thou hast set up.** 

But if not. It is in these words, mj brethren, that 
the true lesson of the story is to be found. When 
we are tempted to do wrong, it is not for us to weigh 
the consequences of refusaL Consequences belong to 
God, and not to us. He ean at any moment remove 
the temptation ; He is able to make it turn confessedly 
to our advantage. He is able to give us a visible 
triumph in the presence of all men, so that all are 
constrained to say, Gh)dlines8 is in truth great gain. 
But if not; if all this be apparently reversed ; if the 
cop does not pass away from us except we drink it; 
if our Father does not in the moment of sore trial de« 
crpatch to our aid even one of the twelve legions of his 
angels; still we must do the right because it is right; 
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we fi^oer will bow down before aDything that darecT 
to demand what ia due to €h>d alone. 

If this indifference to consequences — ^this resolute 
determination to do Grod's will, come what may — ^be 
the central principle which animated tiie courage of 
the Three Children, how wide, mj brethren, is the 
field opened before us when we try to illustrate its 
working by the trials of our own life here* 

We have, eveiy one of us, our golden image. It 
may be set up by the tyranny of others. It may be 
set up by our own tyrannous hearts. There is a fur- 
nace of persecutiou, and there is a furnace seven times 
hotter of inward temptation ; and God knows who is 
the nobler martyr, he who can defy opposition, or he. 
who can tread down self. We are dealing to-day 
mainly with the first, but we must not forget the 
second. When we speak of persecution, We think 
naturally, instantaneously, of the younger and weaker 
among you. The elder have by this time fairly esta- 
blished their character among their companions either 
for good or for evil. If they are. living idle, careless, 
or ungodly lives, it is not because they are afraid to 
be better. They know very well that if they resolved 
now to serve God as earnestly as they resolved to do at 
the beginning of their course, or during some moments 
of emotion in which their consciences became awakened, 
they would meet with no serious molestation, nothing 
which could with any fiEiimess be described as perse- 
cution. On the contrary, they know that they possess 
considerable influence* They give the tone to those 
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about them; and thej are eyen aware that, if they 
would onlj be a little more decided on the side of 
good, many who are now fearful and hesitating would 
catch eagerly and giatefully at the- support offered by 
Asax example. To such as these^ to the stronger 
among you, to all who feel that if they are not living 
as God would have them live, it is not because they 
have anything to fear from man, I would earnestly 
say this : Assist others. Strengthen them that totter* 
Baise up them that fall* On the plain of Dura there > 
can be no neutrals* He who does not side with Sha- 
drach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, the servants of the 
most high God, does in fact worship the golden image 
which either custom or some single evil example has 
dared to set up. 

But to those who are not thus strong; to those 
who have still their principles to form and to avow; 
to those who look back wistfully on the peace of home, 
and feel perhaps something of that loneliness which 
may well have contributed to depress the courage of 
the! three Jewish exiles when summoned to idolatry in 
a strange land; to them, to you, my brethren, the 
example which they then set is surely full of comfort 
and encouragement. 

You know that what . you really fear here — can I 
hope that from this even the eldest among you are 
ftee? — is ridicule. You cannot bear to be singular. 
Whether in trifles, or in matters of real importance, you 
seem to be afraid of nothing so much as of acting pQ 
your own account, of being yourselves* This strango 
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dread does not indeed shew hself most in the fiist 
qnarter. A new bo j retains for some time ranch of 
the original fireahneaa of his character. All that he 
finds on first ooraing has so keen an interest for him 
that he becomes absorbed in it, and has hardly leisure 
to think what is thought of himself; whether he has 
quite caught the tone which seems so essential to 
others. He is more awkward perhaps than others; he 
is not quite at his ease, he is thought odd and eccentric; 
•he has not perhaps discovered in his first quarter, or 
at least at the beginning of it, that there is anything 
to look down upon in industry, or anything to look 
up to in idleness. During the first quarter we find in 
general that boys are industrious, and it is exceedingly 
painful to observe, as we too often have reason to 
observe, that their success during their first quarter, 
instead of animating diem to equal or increased exer* 
tions, is followed by negligence and irregnkrily in the 
second and third. 

Now what is the reason of this? You know that it 
is very much in consequence of that strange delusion 
to which a boy becomes gradually accustomed; that 
delusion which tells him that if he works and does his 
best, he will lose the respect of those who admire 
results which cost no labour. In some cases a little 
boy is actually ill-treated for doing well in school. 
More firequently he is laughed at, and he dreads taunts 
more than blows. Now this is to him a very severe 
trial. I know it is. I desire by God's blessing to 
encourage him under it, and I point him to the example 
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which this morning's lesson records. He is not uncared 
for. God is able if He will to make the trial short 
and easy. He may soon find that, having been laughed 
at for his industry, he becomes admired for his con- 
stancy as well as for his ability. He may soon become 
popular. His character may be at once so strong and 
80 winning as not only to gain the victory after a very 
short straggle, bat even to make future victory more 
easy for others. He may be destined to become a 
leader here, so that when he leaves us his name will 
never cease to be mentioned with honour. This may 
be so. Yes, and it i^ so oftener than mere idlers think. 
But if not — if he finds that perseverance does not bring 
him the qiiiet, the success, the influence, the popularity 
which he sees that it brings to others — if not, still let 
him not flinch. He is in the right, and they who 
annoy him are in the wrong. It is not his duty to be 
popular, or influential; that is a consequence which he 
leaves to God; but it is his duty to follow his con- 
science, and his conscience tells him clearly that the 
worik of his actions is not measured by the reward 
which at once attends them. 

We have often felt, I would do this or that duty, 
I would try to abstain from this or that fault, if I 
thought that any good would come of it. The answer 
is, that some good certainly will come of it, possibly 
the very good which we hope for; but if not, that must 
not alter our conduct. If we do well only that we may 
gain by it, our well-doing will itself be a delusion. 

Do you think that the lives of Shadrach, Meshach, 
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and Abed-nego would hare been faUures had they met 
the end which thej confidentlj anticipated? Was it 
the miracle of their deliverance, was it their subsequent 
promotion to high dignities, which gave its value to 
their heroic courage? No; thej did not act for a 
reward. The moral of their story is not that goodness 
gets its reward on earth, but that goodness is its own 
reward because it is the fulfilment of God's blessed 
will. 

And, my brethren, I must not close without apply- 
ing this great lesson to our inward temptations. And 
here there is no one present to whom the application 
can be without a meaning. 

We are sorely tormented, cramped, thwarted, im- 
poverished, dispirited, by some besetting sin. We 
think that if it could be extirpated our road to God 
would be clear. To take one example out of a thou** 
sand, perhaps it is vanity. How vanity appears to 
poison a whole character. It has been truly said of it 
that " when full-grown it is the worst of vices, and the 
occasional mimic of them all. It makes the whole man 
false. It leaves nothing sincere or trustworthy about 
him. His best qualities are poisoned and perverted 
by It, and operate exactly as the worst i." 

Have any of you felt in yourselves, or observed in 
others, the truth of this terrible description? Have 
you found that vanity — the love of being admired — 
stripped you of all independence and unity of charac- 

1 Burk^: ^'Letter to a Hf ember of Ike National Aaamblyy 
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let; made you the plaything of circumstancefl varying 
with the society in which you happened from time to 
time to be thrown? Have you found that it penetrated 
and poisoned even your nobler emotions and aspirations, 
making you value even your own improvement, intel- 
lectual and spiritual, because it enabled you to be more 
conspicuous, or more popular? Has it rendered you 
indifferent to truth, preferring to remain in a position 
which you felt to be unsound, rather than to have it 
examined and exposed? And have you felt the tyranny 
of this wretched defect, and again and again struggled 
to overcome it, and again and again been tempted to 
yield to it? To you then the story of the Three 
Children may bring comfort If it be so, God is ahle 
to deliver you from this enemy, to restore you to sim- 
plicity, to make you move and think freely. But if 
not, if this peace of mind once forfeited is never wholly 
to be restored, if the flaw once made in the ingenuous- 
ness of a character will mar through life the perfection 
of its brightness, still keep up the struggle. God may 
not will that you should have peace. But He can give 
you conquest through war. Thus much is certain, that 
he who struggles, whether against persecution from 
without or temptation from within, will not be left 
unassisted. And what is equally certain is this, that 
it is when the need is sorest that the heavenly ally 
makes His presence known. When the flame is hot- 
test, the Son of God is seen walking in it, assuring us, 
if not of immediate deliverance, at least of strength to 
hold on. 
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Assoredlj He can be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities. Did He not feel the agony and praj 
for the relief? O my Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me; nevertheless — but if not — not as I 
will, bat as Thou wilt. 

Brethren, let ns pray for one another. Temptations 
are very strong and very persevering. The more we 
conquer for ourselves, the more we feel the trials of 
others. Let us pray that we may all learn from this 
history of Jewish heroism to know that all sin is con- 
temptible, to know that God can at any moment raise 
us above it into a purer atmosphere; but if not^ to 
refuse to listen to it, come what may; assured that in 
same manner our Father will make good His promise 
to the very tenderest of His children: "When thou 
walkest through the fire thou shalt not be burned, 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee." 



Kineteenth Sunday after Trinity, 
14th October, i860. 
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SERMON XIV. 



THE PRODIGAL SON. 



St Lun xv. 14. 
Thit my ton was dead, and u alive again; he wot lost, and is found. 

When we assembled here on Thursdaj last to thank 
God for having called Luke the Physician to be an 
Evangelist and Physician of the soul, did it occur to 
any of us what a signal blessing to the world was that 
day commemorated? If Luke had not lived and written, 
it is hardly too much to say that the true history of the 
world would have been something very different from 
what it is. The history of the world is made up, not 
mainly of startling outward events, as wars and revo- 
lutions and political struggles, but rather of secret 
thoughts and feelings equally interesting wherever they 
are found, in the weakest and most retired as well as 
in the most stirring public character. If we knew what 
any particular generation of men and women were 
thinking and feeling about the unseen world, about life 
and death and duty and Gk)d, we should know almost 
B.S. 11 
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all that, was important to know in the history of that 
generation. 

Now let us think for a few moments of some of the 
thoughts of which, humanly speaking, the world would 
have been deprived if St Luke had not been called to 
enlighten it. Such a consideration may perhaps tend 
to give a little more reality to what we now call Saints* 
days. It is something to remember that a Saint's day 
is a day on which the Church of Christ returns special 
thanks to Gt)d for the gift of the life of some holy 
man. Any thoughts which help to give a living mean- 
ing to what is always liable to be regarded as a mere 
form should be welcomed as fresh sources of spiritual 
strength. 

I shall pass over at the outset one of the two books 
of which St Luke was the writer. Yet who shall 
measure the loss that would have been sustained had 
we no record remaining of the Acts of the Apostles? 
No record of the day of Pentecost, of the first effect of 
the Gospel of Christ on the hearts of a heathen world ; 
no account of the first admission of a Gentile into the 
body of believers, of the discovery' of the Christian 
principle that God is no respecter of persons ; none of 
the first controversies on that great question — ^substan- 
tially the same in all succeeding ages — ^the question 
how the Spirit of Christ can be reconciled with the 
form^ either of social life or of ritualistic religion ; no 
tecord, above all, of the conversion, the preaching, the 
labours, the successes of that noble Apostle who has 
beyond all sons of men caused the light of Christ's 
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Grospel to shine throughout the world, and who, in the 
last of his Epistles, on the eve of his martjrrdom, writes 
in words of touching affection, "Only Luke is with 
noie." In thanking Grod for having raised up St Luke, 
we thank him for having enabled us to understand 
St Paul. 

But it is of St Luke's Oospel that I would especially 
speak, of some few of the features which mark his nar- 
rative of the earthly life of the Lord Jesus. And here 
let me urge you to adopt a very simple method of test- 
ing the value of what I am about to say. Find out for 
yourselves all the facts in the Gospel history which are 
given by St Luke alone. You will find the investi- 
gation neither a long nor a difficult matter, and I am 
certain it will not be uninteresting. If in this careful 
manner we will read, mark, and learn God's holy 
Word, we shall find by degrees that we are disposed 
and enabled inwardly to digest the same. I shall dwell 
this evening only on a few leading points, before enter- 
ing on the immediate subject of my sermon, which will, 
I think, be found to be a subject peculiarly character- 
istic of St Luke. 

I will mention a few of the longer narratives, and 
also a few of the smaller incidents, which are given by 
St Luke alone. 

Taking first the actual events in our Lord's life, 
apart firom the words which He spoke, we find in St 
Luke by far the fullest account of His birth. We 
find there the angel's annunciation to His mother, fol- 
lowed by that song of joy which, under the name of the 

11—2 
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MagHificat, has for centuries quickened the devotion of 
Christian worshippers. We find the appearance of the 
angels to the shepherds in the fields of Bethlehem, the 
thanksgiving of Simeon at the Saviour's circumcision, 
His questioning twelve years later with the doctors in 
the temple, His subsequent quiet life with His parents 
at Nazareth. 

The account of the Transfiguration is given both 
by St Matthew and St Mark, but St Luke alone adds 
that affecting and deeply instructive fact, that when in 
the full brightness of His gloiy He was conversing with 
Moses and Elias, their converse in that high hour was 
not of triumph but of suffering ; they " spake of His 
decease which He should accomplish at Jerusalem.*' 
Passing to the sad story of that glorious humiliation, 
we hear from St Luke alone of the angel comforting 
Him in the garden of Gethsemane ; of that reproachfal 
look which He turned upon Peter as the cock crew after 
the third denial; of His examination before Herod, who 
with his men of war set Him at nought and mocked 
Him ; of His tender words to the sorrowing daughters 
of Jerusalem, as they gazed on the procession to Cal- 
vary, " Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and 
for your children ;" of His promise to the one repentant 
malefactor, "To-day shalt thou be with me in para- 
dise;" of those two other parting legacies from the 
Cross, "Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do :" " Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit." 

And then, after the resurrection, we find from St 
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Luke alone any detailed account either of His walk 
with, the two disciples to Emmaus, or of His final 
ascension into heaven. 

These are some of the factB which we know from 
St Luke alone. Let us now enumerate a very few of 
the narratives peculiar to him. 

One of these is the detailed account of His first 
ministration in the synagogue of His native village, 
when, standing in the presence of those who knew Him 
only as Joseph's son. He read from the book of Isaiah 
the description of Messiah's functions, " The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed me to 
preach the Gospel to the poor;" and then, as the eyes 
of all that were in the synagogue were fastened on 
Him, He began to say unto them — ^to them, Hfe fellow- 
villagers, " This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your 
ears." 

Another most marked narrative found in St Luke 
alone is that most touching story which was read this 
morning, when the Lord said to the desolate mother, 
" Weep not ;" and to the dead son, " Young man, I say 
unto thee, Arise." And again, at the close of the same 
chapter, we have the story of her whose sins, though 
many, were forgiven by the sinless One, because she 
loved much ; followed by the warning to every one who 
thinks .himself stainless, that if he is conscious of little 
to be forgiven, he may be sure that he loves but little. 

In St Luke again, and in him alone, we find the 
rebuke given to those over-zealous disciples who would 
fiain have called down fire from heaven on the village 
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that would not reoeire their Master: "Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of. The Son of man is 
not come to destroy men^s lives, but to save them." 

I must mention yet a few other, passages, referring 
to them only by their names; but surely I may hope 
that there are many among you to whom those names 
recall much. Think of the story of Martha, and the 
sister who chose the better part; of the good Samaritan; 
of the unjust Steward; of the rich man and Lazarus; 
of the Ten Lepers, of whom all were cleansed and one 
returned to give glory to God; of the importunate 
widow, whose prayers at length pierced the ears of 
even the unjust judge; of the Pharisee and the Pub- 
lican; of Zacchaeus; of the Saviour weeping over Jeru- 
salem which would not let Him save her. 

All these accounts are given by St Luke alone. 
And was I not right in saying that the omission of 
them would in fact have changed the spiritual history 
of the world? Do you not feel, even as they are 
enumerated, that a unity of spirit marks them all? 
They all point, if I may so express it, to the tender 
and healing side of Christ's mission. We seem to hear 
throughout the compassionate undertone of sympathy: 
" He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted." " Her 
sins are forgiven, for she loved much." " The Son of 
man is come to seek and to save that which was lost." 
'* There is joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth." Think of the souls 
that these narratives have fed, of the unhappy they 
have comforted, of the fallen they have raised, of the 
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self-righteous they have humbled. It is indeed a Gos- 
pel of peace, a new thing upon the earth, when the 
taunt is directed against the new Teacher, '^ This man 
receiveth sinneis and eateth with them;" when His 
words are so gracious, so real, and so life-giving, that 
all the publicans and sinners draw near for to hear 
Him\ 

But I must linger no longer on the threshold of 
what is to be said. The words last quoted are the 
introduction to those three stories that all would in- 
stinctively select as pre-eminently characteristic of St 
Luke's Gospel, two of them being in &ct peculiar to 
him. The parable of the lost sheep is given, though 
with less detail, by St Matthew. The parables of the 
lost piece of silver, and of the Prodigal Son, are given 
by St Luke alone. 

Let us now dwell upon this latter stoiy, so familiar, 
so fresh; never without a meaning to young or old. If 
we know that we are prodigals, it may remind us that 
we have a home. If we know it not, it may convince 
us of sin. It is a story of family life. A certain man 
had two sons. The younger of them, eager to be in- 
dependent and, as we say, to see life, leaves his home 
and goes to a far country, where he wastes his substance, 
living riotously. Have we not each of us had our ^' far 
country^'? Has not our soul gone into banishment 
from all thoughts of God, placed itself in society among 
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influences where it waa manifest that all intercourse 
with the heavenly home would be interrupted ? 

To some the words of the story are literally appli- 
cable. " Kiotous living" has been their " far country." 
Dissipation, profligacy, all uncleanness, make a desert 
between the soul and its God. While the seven devils 
remain in the house there is no room for the spirit of 
the Father. Others have followed some other path of 
self-indulgence. They have always done what cost 
them no effort; they have refused, as an unreal and 
gloomy phantom, the thought of self-denial ; they have 
not tried to think of what was due to other persons, 
still less of what was due to God ; their own selves 
have been the centre of all they did or shrunk from 
doing; they have had no temptation to be guilty of 
flagrant vices ; they looked with horror on sins of false- 
hood, or dishonesty, or gross impurity : and yet it was 
no merit of theirs that their character in men's eyes 
was thus unimpeachable. They had no sense of duty, 
no consciousness of being members of a divine family. 
They were away from home; they were in a far country, 
and the substance which they had — their money, their 
accomplishments, their winning qualities, their intellec- 
tual gifts, yes, even their religious emotions — they 
waatedy if not in riotous "living, at least in idleness, and 
luxury, and dreaming, and speculation, and criticism. 

And at last the time comes when they have spent 
kll, and there arises a "mighty famine" in that land. 
My brethren, is there any one among you so young 
that this expression seems to him overstrained? that 
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he has himself known nothing of this " mighty 
famine"? Have yon not felt dissatisfied at heart? 
Yon haye» as we say, come to the end of yonr resonrces. 
You have had some cherished object which constantly 
occupied your thoughts. It need not have been in 
itself a bad object. You wished to " succeed'* in some 
thing ; perhaps in some game, perhaps in an examina* 
tion, perhaps in some special branch of school-work in 
which you felt you were deficient. Perhaps you " suc- 
ceeded," and your success was acknowledged. Success 
is very dear to dl. For a time it seems to be satisfy- 
ing ; all seems to go well with us ; but suddenly, you 
know it, the delusion is banished. Our conscience tells 
us that during all this struggle for success, and during 
all the enjoyment that attends its attainment, we have 
been wandering farther and farther from home. The 
slightest incident is enough to dispel our self-satisfac- 
tion. An illness, a disappointment, the return, of a sin 
or a meanness which we thought we had conquered, the 
sight of some great anguish, bodily or mental, in short, 
some stem reality of life, strips from us the gay dress 
which we have allowed to envelope us, and reveals to 
us the truth' that we are wretched, and miserable, and 
poor, and blind, and naked. There is a void in the 
heart. God has so made our hearts — of this there can 
be no doubt — that the only food which will satisfy their 
hunger is Himself. All other food becomes exhausted, 
and is followed by a " mighty famine." 

At last, in the midst of this great agony, the wanderer 
** comes to himself." They are indeed expressive wordsr 
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He sees himself as he is, not as he thotight he toas, and 
as his flatterers and idle companions prompted him to 
believe himself to be. He is himself, without his amnse- 
ments, and tastes, and conventional maxims. He is as 
his parents knew him, the same, though much changed. 
The yearning for the affection and the peace and the 
purity of home gets the better of all baser desires, and 
even of the fear of dishonouring that home. When he 
comes to himself, his first thought is, I will arise and 
go to my Father, and will say unto him, Father, I have 
sinned against heaven and in thy sight, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son. This is sin, a wandering 
from a loving father. Sin has been represented under 
various figures, sometimes as a disease, sometimes as 
a violation of the harmony of man's nature, sometimes 
as the necessary consequence of the union of flesh with 
spirit. But I believe there is for human beings no 
truer image of this awful mystery than that which 
represents it as a wandering from home, irom a home of 
which a merciful God is the Father. I will arise and 
go to my father; I will have no more disguises; I will 
confess all. If he reject me, I deserve it; if he despise 
me, I deserve it. But I will dare all. Be the conse- 
quences what they may, I will throw myself into the 
arms of his love. 

So he arose, this erring child, and came to his 
father. But when he was yet a great way off, his 
father saw him. While he was living in forgetfiilness 
of home, home was not forgetting him. At home 
there was anguish for the missing one, terror for his 
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final safetj, anxious, eager, expectation of a poBsible 
letom. And it is nnder this figore, mj brethren, that 
our God reveals Himself to us. He is not a mighty 
Being, self-<M>ntained, impassiye, unapproachable in His 
diyinitj. It is a father longing for his prodigal chil- 
dren; "on the look out," if 1 may so express it, for 
their recovery. They are not left uncared for when 
they least deserve care. Many are the messengers that 
he employs to recall them, the example of the good, 
letters from home, kind advice, the words of the 
preacher; or again, loneliness, dissatisfaction, hunger, 
misery, despair. All these are but ministers of His, 
ministers that, whether by their smile or their frown, 
invite or command the lost one to return. 

The father has sent his messengers, but he does 
not wait for their report. Affection has made his eye 
keen. He detects the first sign of the softened and 
humiliated heart, and he cannot bear the sight of his 
child's degradation. He will abridge it, and turn it 
into joy. "A great way off" he sees him slowly 
returning. He runs to him, and falls on his neck, and 
kisses him. 

The son is ashamed of this tenderness. It is after 
all a generous nature which has been polluted. He feels 
he deserves some punishment. He even wishes to suffer 
some degradation. " I am not worthy to be called thy 
son. Make me as one of thy hired servants." But 
no ; this is not the feeling of the father. It was not 
for this that he had yearned for him when absent, and 
hurried to meet him when returning. He will exact 
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no conditions. The sin was terrible, but the sinner is 
his son. He will punish him with excess of kindness. 
He will love him even better for his fall ; not because 
he is better, but because he is like a sick child in 
a family whose illness absorbs all interest, and makes 
him for the time — ^yes, and perhaps for life — dearer 
than the others whose health has never been inter- 
rupted. It is no time for reproaches or for half-recon- 
ciliations. Bring forth the best robe and put it on his 
trembling body, put a ring on that thin pale hand and 
shoes on those wayworn feet; and bring hither the 
fatted calf and kill it, and let us eat and be merry. 
For this my son was dead, and is alive again; he was 
lost, and is found. 

My brethren, Christ does not stop to draw a moral 
as He tells this story to His hearers. Is it necessary 
that I should make any formal application of it to 
ourselves? They who heard him were publicans and 
sinners, scouted by society, taught by all but Him to 
despise themselves. How different is our outward 
position! We seem happy and prosperous. All are 
disposed to think well of us. Our faults and mistakes 
are not dealt with very severely. If we do anything 
good, how far more credit does it bring us than we 
deserve ! And yet for all these great differences do we 
not feel one and all, as the beautiful story proceeds, that 
every incident in it depicts some steps in our own 
history? We have sinned with our fathers ; we have 
done amiss and dealt wickedly. God gave us our 
desire, and sent leanness withal into our souh We 
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forgot onr trae home, the Canaan that once we loved. 
We thought scorn of that pleasant land. We mingled 
among the heathen in a very far country, and we even 
learned many of their works. And He, our offended 
Father, did He deal with us after our sins? No; 
when He saw our adversity, when He saw we had come 
to ourselves and pined under the grievous famine, He 
heard our complaint. He thought not upon our sins but 
upon His covenant, and He pitied us according to the 
multitude of His mercies. 

Yes ; the human heart in its fall and risings again 
is the same in all ages. The words which depict the 
vicissitudes of the Jewish wanderers, the words which 
comforted the publicans and sinners that drew near to 
the lips of Christ — ^these words depict, as no other 
words can do, the sins, my brethren, which we commit, 
the undeserved forgiveness which we daily receive. 

We must speak briefly of the last scene in this 
story. There was one who did not take part in the 
general rejoicings. There was an elder brother who 
was angry, and would not come in. He had no love, 
and a man without love is blind on all matters involv- 
ing human souls. It seemed to him unjust and unrea- 
sonable that his brother should be caressed for having 
gone wrong, while he with his irreproachable life had 
never received any special marks of affection. He 
could have offered many plausible reasons to prove that 
if the guilty was to be met with forgiveness, the 
innocent deserved at least recognition. He could have 
urged too that such rejoicing was premature; that the 
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reformation was perhaps incomplete ; that some gradual 
probation should be insisted upon. M7 brethren, this 
is the language of worldly prudence, and there is a 
time for worldly prudence; but it is not the language 
of fatherly love. The instinct of fatherly love blows 
these miserable sophisms to the winds. Sophisms 1 
call them; for if they are wholesome truths in the 
mouth of one man, they are heartless sophisms in the 
mouths of a hundred. No I our hearts tell us at once, 
and we ought not to distrust their declaration, that it 
is meet that we should make merry and be glad when- 
ever and wherever we see any sign of good on the part 
of those who have gone wrong; that we have a right 
to rejoice over that one sheep that repenteth, having 
well-nigh perished on the mountains, more than over 
the ninety and nine which were so well tended that 
they went not astray. 

My brethren, shall we not learn from the latter part 
of this parable to judge of the errors of others? Is 
our judgment that of the yearning father, or of the 
self-satisfied, the respectable bat unloving elder son? 
Nothing shows a n^an more through life than the way 
in which he speaks of offenders. Let us learn the 
lesson of love, the lesson of Christ, early. Love re- 
joiceth not over the slips; no, nor over the great sins of 
others. But we, how unkind in general are our judg- 
ments ! We whisper and laugh at a brother's shame. 
Whenever we hear of a fault, our temptation is to 
despise the offender. O, remember that whenever you 
indulge this feeling — ^and how often, my brethren, do 
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you indulge it — jou do what yon can to make repentance 
difficult. You rivet the chain with which the poor 
sinner is already tied and bound. You thwart the will 
of that merciful Father, Whose mercy you need your- 
selves, and to Whom alone you owe it that the tempta- 
tion which is irresistible to one comes with no terrible 
attractions to you. 

The last words of St John to the church at Ephe- 
sus were, "Little children, love one another." This 
exhortation, he said, included an exhortation to all 
Christian duties. My brethren, let there be more 
brotherly love among you. Stand fast yourselves. 
Strengthen those that stand fast. Baise up them that 
fall. And if there be one now among you who fears 
that because he has once gone wrong he can expect but 
little consideration henceforward from others, I counsel 
him, in Christ's name, to take heart and look upward. 
Let him know that his Father does not despise him ; 
let him know that if there is scorn among men, there 
is joy, unutterable joy, in the presence of the unsullied 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth. 
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SERMON XV. 

EVENTING. 

Pbalk oit. 19. 33. 

ffe appointed f^ moon for eertain mouom, and the aun knoufdh his going 
down, . . . Man godk forth to hia work and to his labour witU the 
evening. 

It is a happy thing for us, my brethren, when we can 
see Grod in the common events of life, and in the un- 
disturbed order of the world which He has created. 
There are some things so fixed, that we almost regard 
them as necessary and self-existing. We see at once 
that the world would be something very different, if 
they were changed or destroyed, and we cannot con- 
ceive of a world differing substantially fi:om the present. 
Birth and death, the growth and constitution of our 
bodies, the beating of the heart, the circulation of the* 
blood in our veins ; or, again, the motions of the hea- 
venly bodies, the recuirence of the seasons, the alter- 
nations of day and night ; all these wonderful mysteries 
(for mysteries they are when we know most, and are 
perhaps felt to be so in proportion to the depth and 
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reality of our knowledge) are practically accepted by us 
as primaty facts which have long ceased to be interest- 
ing, as having little claim on our curiosity, and still 
less on our religion. Now it is of course certain that 
all these phenomena follow fixed laws. They can be 
predicted with certainty. So long as our world lasts 
we know that they must continue unchanged. The 
thought of this imvarying law has a depressing effect 
on the religious emotions of some minds. They would 
rather know less about laws, because they think they 
would then more clearly and reverently discern the 
guiding hand of Providence. They fancy, for example, 
that they will be robbed of something valuable when 
the discovery is made, as doubtless it will some day be 
made, with far greater accuracy than is yet attained, of 
those laws of God which govern the weather, the fall of 
rain, the rush of storms, the abundance or the scarcity 
of the '^ kindly fruits of the earth.^' It seems to them 
that the acknowledgment of such laws interposes a 
barrier between the world and its Creator; and they 
almost envy the ignorant but loving admiration of their 
childhood, when all thought of fixed laws was as yet 
unknown to them, when everything that was beautiful 
in nature, the dew, the flowers, the sim-set, the stars, 
seemed every day a new creation, a firesh gift from a 
boimtiful Father for the special happiness of each one of 
His children. 

They are happy, my brethren, who in gaining more 
knowledge do not lose their first love; who can retain 
through every stage of life that which is really good iu 
B. 8. 12 
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cliildhood — its admiration, its trust, its affectionate sim- 
plicity. In most lives we seem to see these qualities 
obscured, at least for a time, as knowledge and practical 
toil and the anxieties of life increase ; and it is not till 
the later jears of life that they emerge, if they emerge 
at all, in their original beauty and brightness. 

But if there are some whose perception of an ever- 
present God in creation is obscured for the time by an 
overpowering sense of the reality of physical laws, there 
are far more of us, my brethren, whose dulness of 
vision is due to something much nearer and more dan- 
gerous — even to that lazy indifference which acquiesces 
in all that is customary, prompting us to think nothing 
important but what concerns our own momentary ca- 
price, engrossing us with each passing trifle, shutting 
us up in ourselves, and therefore shutting us out from 
God. 

Now, if there is one momentous gift of God which 
we use and abuse with more thoughtlessness than 
another, it is His gift of time. How mechanically we 
' acquiesce in the conventional divisions of each day, its 
meals, its work, its exercise, its repose ! How 'little 
alive are we to God's kind providence in having so 
constituted us that these successive alternations are at 
once comforting and necessary. And yet there is no 
part of the day which one. who loves Christ wholly 
would not wish to consecrate to Him, to regard it as 
something which He has hallowed, to associate it, if 
possible, with thoughts and habits which He, 'Who 
knoweth all things, would approve. 
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I have thought that it might not be without ad- 
vantage — ^that it might, by God's blessing, bring Christ 
more into our common life — ^to consider a few points 
of special interest in one of the divisions of the natural 
day. At the present time of the year the evening 
claims an ever-increasing share of the allotted hours. 
Let us ask ourselves on this Sunday evening whether 
the evening — ^which has furnished so many thoughts 
of peace to all whose lives have been most genuine — 
may not reveal to us some lessons which Christ would 
have us learn. 

The words which I have chosen for my text occur 
in that remarkable Psalm, the 104th, which more per- 
haps that! any other gives utterance to those feelings of 
exultation which God's operations in the natural world 
are designed to inspire. The light, the clouds, the 
wind, the sea, the thunder, the falling streams, so well 
known to those who have wandered over mountains, 
the wild animals quenching their thirst and seeking 
their meat from God, the grass and the green herbs, 
and bread, and wine, and oil, the trees which the Lord 
hath planted, and the birds that He hath taught to 
make their nests in them — ^all these sights, so familiar 
yet so mysterious — suggest to the Psalmist the joyful 
cry of adoration, " Lord, how manifold are Thy works 1 
in wisdom hast Thou made them all : the earth is full of 
Thy riches." Nor has he failed to notice those special 
monuments of God's power and bounty, the greater 
light to rule the day and the lesser light to rule the 
night, '' He appointed the moon for certain seasons, and 
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the san knoweth his going down*. ..Man goeth forth to 
his work and to his labour until the evening.^' 

These last words express, I think, the thought which 
we instinctively associate with evening. In spite of the 
many contradictions offered to this view by the various 
demands of social life, still we all naturally regard the 
evening as a time of rqpaae. Where life is simplest — ^I 
do not say where it is best, but where the elements 
which compose it are most simple — this idea of evening 
is practically realized. Even at the present day — and 
how much more was it the case when the Psalmist 
wrote — ^by far the largest amount of human labour is 
manual, bodily labour, and takes place either in the 
open air, or at least under circumstances for which the 
light of day is admitted on all hands to be desirable. 
To the agricultural labourer, to the artizan, whether 
employed in the street, the shop, or the manufactory, 
the words of the Psalmist do still strictly and literally 
apply, " He goeth forth to his work and to his labour 
until the evening." When the evening comes, his 
bodily toil, except under peculiar circumstances, ceases* 
The hours of his day's work are numbered. He needs 
and he enjoys some repose. Whatever changes may , 
take place hereafter in the relations between the em- i 
ployer and the employed, it is inconceivable that night I 
work should be substituted habitually for day work. 
Nature herself teaches, and even compels the observance 
of her lesson, that the time of light is the natm-al time 
for severe human labour. Any man whose calling in life 
is to support himself and his family by bodily labour 
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will, if he be a devout man, recognize in this law of 
nature a provision of Gt)d's care. It is a law which 
can never be repealed. The universal instinct of humar 
nity, nay, even the obvious self-interest of those who 
might be thought to undervalue the claims of humanity, 
alike insure its permanent operation* 

There are others to whom the words of the text 
do not apply so literally and immediately. We^ my 
brethren, do not end our work and our labour with the 
first approach of evening, and you know that with most 
professional men much of their most anxious mental 
work must almost necessarily be reserved for the later 
hours of the night. 

One important point to be observed here is that our 
circumstances are different in this respect from those 
of the vast majority of our fellow-creatures ; that, be 
the cause what it may, the conditions of our highly- 
civilized life are not what we should describe as 
simple: on the contrary, they are extremely compli- 
cated. That nrach of the labour bearing most directly 
upon the welfare of this great empire should year by 
year, in spite of many remonstrances and universal dis- 
like, be pushed later and later into the night ; that the 
hours marked out by nature for repose should be more 
and more trenched upon both by business and amuse- 
ment among the wealthier classes, and that this should 
he far more the case in our own country than iu any 
other, is of itself a highly significant fact. What causes 
it? Is it public exigency? Does it imply anything 
unhealthy, anything over-hasty and excited in our social 
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life? Tou will see at once that it ia not my purpose to 
attempt to answer these questions. But the mere fact 
that, among the wealthier classes in this country, the 
evening is becoming less and less a time of repose, and 
more and more a time of severe labour for some, and, 
might it not truly be said, severe amusement for others, 
should strike us as something strange, something worth 
considering, something which, if duly considered, may 
impress upon us the all-important question, — ^how, as a 
nation, we stand in God's sight; how far the customs 
and conventions of society, wliich become to us ahnost a 
law of nature, are tending to our spiritual good, and 
therefore to the fdlfilment of His holy will. 

Let it only be remembered that, because an arrange- 
ment is what we should call artificial, it does not there- 
fore follow that it is bad. It is possible, it is wise, it 
is, I think, a Christian's duty, to long for a simpler 
mode of life than that which he finds, commonly adopted ; 
but he ought never to forget that special circumstances, 
however they arose, may call for special sacrifices. We 
might wish for more reposeful evenings, and believe 
that they would contribute to calm the many feverish 
anxieties, the many hasty judgments, which endanger 
our spiritual stability; but if we see that, as things now 
are, such an indulgence would inevitably cause to be 
left undone much that imperatively requires to be done, 
it is our duty to forbear the indulgence, and to accept 
the burden with its peril. 

But now, making every allowance for the many, per-r 
haps the necessary, violations of what we cannot help, 
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regarding as- the natural order of God^s Providence — 
that man should work bj daj, and rest as daj ceases — 
may we not after all gratefdllj acknowledge that, to 
mpst of us, evening does bring much repose? 

Bepose is not merelj inactivity. There are some to 
whom inactivity would be more burdensome than almost 
any toil. There is repose in change of work; there is 
lepose in reading, whether alone or with others; there 
is a repose in conversation. Whatever more laborious 
tasks — ^at least for a part of our yearly life — ^we may all 
of us associate with the evening, yet, on the other hand, 
how much that is soothing and refreshing does not the 
first effort of memory wake up in connexion with that 
happy time? This of course at once raises the question 
for each of us. How do we spend our evenings? How 
do we spend them here? How do we spend them else- 
where? Do we make the most of them? Do we either 
here, or elsewhere, remember that they may do good ser- 
vice to God; and therefore that, if they fail to do this, 
they are idly and ungratefully misused? 

The question how the evening should be spent is ob«- 
viously only a part of the more general question how 
time should be spent. And no one can presume to an- 
swer completely for another this great question of life; 
a question which can only be fully answered by each 
single heart that knows its own dangers, its own powers, 
its own gifts, and can appreciate the special ftmctions 
with which it is charged. 

Nevertheless, it may perhaps be possible to suggest 
a few thoughts which some at least who are here present 
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this evening may be able profitably to apply to their 
own daily lives. What is good for one may not be good 
for all, but it may be of some good to many. 

I would counsel yon, then, my brethren, to endeavour 
to cherish .the thought that the evening is God*s gift, 
and intended by Him for man's refreshment. One effect 
of such a conviction can hardly fail to be, that we recog- 
nize a greater sanctity in the working hours of the day. 
Tq appreciate the calm of the evening, we must not live 
idle, self-indulgent lives. We must go forth vigorously 
in the morning to our work and to our labour, whatever 
that may be; but when this is done, let us try to regard 
the closing hours as hours of comparative rest. 

Young and old, we all require something to counter- 
act the excitement, and the engrossing interest, of that 
which employs us most during the day. With some per- 
sons it is manual labour. With some it is, or it ought 
to be, mental labour. With many of you, my brethren, 
you know it is the amusements of this place. What- 
ever it be, do riot be mastered, do not be quite ab- 
sorbed, by it. Have some other interest. The evening 
is the natural time for this wise antidote to undue ex- 
citement. 

Are there not some among you who make our even- 
ings here — ^not least the long evenings of these winter 
months — ^times of almost complete idleness, often of noisy 
disturbance ? The work which you prepare for the next 
morning occupies, with most of you, as you well know, 
but a small part of these long hours. You have much 
time to yourselves. Can you give a satisfactory account 
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of it? Let me offer one or two hints for the emjployment 
of this vacant time. 

Part of it may be employed in general reading, inde- 
pendently of your regular school work. You know — the 
elder at least among you can hardly fail to have ob- 
served — ^that there are many subjects of the highest in- 
terest which either do not enter at all, or enter but very 
slightly, into our regular school course. To take one 
example, you know that we deal here almost exclusively 
with ancient writers. Most modem writers, including 
many of the greatest and noblest men that have ever 
lived, we do not, in any formal manner, bring before 
you. It is hardly necessary for me to assure you that 
an acquaintance with modem poets and historians and 
orators is an abundant source of delight as well as of 
profit. I cannot help wishing that it was somewhat 
more appreciated among us. Assuredly it would bring 
its own reward. Evenings associated with such a reward 
Would be among your choicest recollections hereafter. 

Let me mention another point, which perhaps con- 
cerns more especially the younger among you. Tou 
know how earnestly your parents desire to hear con- 
stantly from you, while you are here: and are not many 
of you conscious that you have, by negligence in this 
respect, given them but too good reason to complain? 
Perhaps you put off writing from day to day, because 
something is going on in your room which interests you 
more; and when, at last, you do sit down to discharge 
this obvious duty, you content yourself with sending a 
few hurried lines, telling them nothing of what you 
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know thej would most wish to hear. To know when to 
write letters, and to know what to put in them, requires 
some thought, and '' a heart at leisure from itself." Ask 
yourselves, my brethren, I would speak to you here in 
your parents' name, whether some considerable part of 
these long evenings might not, at least every week, be 
fittingly devoted to thoughts of them, and answers to 
their anxious and loving enquiries. In inviting you to 
such an occupation, I invite you, surely, to nothing 
irksome. 

Lastly, I would say, try, during some part of the 
evenings, to be alone. For the elder among you this is 
not diflicult; for the younger it is undoubtedly more dif- 
ficult to secure perfect solitude even for a short time; 
but it is, in most cases, possible for them to secure quiet^ 
if they will buf seek it. This is the real point. If you 
could once convince yourselves that it was really de- 
sirable — if you could come to look forward to it as a 
pleasure — ^to be occasionally in solitude, or at least in 
privacy, during the evenings, you would, I am satisfied, 
be able to find many opportunities. Indeed, in this 
busy exciting life of ours, it is good for all of us to be 
sometimes alone, or with those intimate friends whose 
conversation calms and soothes. There is not one of you 
who has not at times felt the charm, the comfort, of 
such moments. Try, in some measure, to enjoy them 
herey and let the quiet of evening be regarded as the 
natural opportunity. And, my brethren, evening is the 
time for self-examination, and we all need this. It is 
the time for asking ourselves. Has God been with me 
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this day? Have I denied Christ this day? Have I 
been ashamed of Him? Have I neglected any duty 
which, in the morning, I meant to perform? Have I 
during the excitements — ^perhaps the provocations— of 
the day, uttered any bitter word, or harboured any un- 
kind thought, which, now that the sun has gone down, 
I should wish to have recalled? 

If some part of our evenings were habitually thus 
spent, how different would be our days 1 

And how can I leave this subject without at least 
reminding you of another aspect of evening? There is 
an evening of life, a^ well as an evening of each day. 
The expression is hardly a metaphor. Doubtless God 
intended us to see — ^what even superficial hearts have 
not failed to see — ^a picture of human life in the several 
stages of the day. On such a subject it is difficult to 
say anything new, nor is it necessary. The day, with 
its glare, and its clouds, and its storms, becomes at 
length buried and silent in the shades of evening; and 
so our life, so full now of gaiety, of excitement, of vex- 
ations, and, it may be, of sorrows, will at last — it 
may be soon — ^go down into silence. What will that 
evening be for each of us? Will it be the prelude to 
a night of despair and of outer darkness, or to a morn- 
ing of which Christ is the Sun? He knows, and we dq 
not, A brilliant dawn is often followed by a clouded 
noon, and a gloomy evening.. Many that are first shall 
be last, and the last first. 

Twenty-First Sunday after Trinity, 
aSth October^ i860. 
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SERMON XVI. 



THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 



Bevxlation vn. 9, to. 

Afler this I hehdd, and, lo, a great muUitude, whi4^ no man could 
nutnber, of aU nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood 
before the throne, and hefore the Lamb, dothed vjiih white robes, and 
palms in their hands; and cried wUh a loud voice, saying. Salvation 
to owr Ood vjhich sittelh upon the throne, and unto the Lamh. 

Among the articles of our Creed which we repeat 
every week there is one to which we should, I think, 
most of us admit that we do not attach a very definite 
meaning. It is certainly not in moments of frivolity 
that we can declare with any approach to sincerity that 
we believe in the " Communion of Saints/' Who are 
Saints? What does their Communion mean? Can 
there be anything real, anything practical, anything 
which can influence our conduct as well as touch our 
sensibilities, in the belief that a fellowship exists between 
them? Does this mysterious fellowship include us? 
Does it include those we care for? If the doctrine be 
true, what is its value to us? Let us try this by the 
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simple test-which so often reveals to us the vague cha- 
racter of many of our professed convictions. If there 
were no such doctrine, should we miss it? 

When the passage from St John's Revelation was 
read for the Epistle on All Saints' Day, many of you 
must, I think, have been struck by the extreme beauty 
of the language. This indeed strikes us — ^it strikes in 
a peculiar manner poor persons and children — through 
the whole book of the Revelation. Throughout we 
catch, as it were, glimpses of a glory which our hearts 
assure us to be real ; echoes from a song of triumph in 
which we feel that we too were intended to participate. 
We give ourselves up for the moment to the emotion 
caused by the language. We hardly stop to ask ourselves 
whether the emotion is due to the awakening of any 
spiritual conviction, to the perception of any light thrown 
on our duties towards Grod and towards one another. 
We are satisfied with feeling. We do not care to know 
that we may do. 

Now it is in the belief that the Communion of Saints 
is a fact, and that the lesson to be drawn from it is very 
practical and greatly needed, that I have chosen it as 
the subject of our thoughts this evening. The Holy 
Communion in which some of us have so recently shared 
may help to explain the service of All Saints' Day. 

On that day, then, we declare our recognition of the 
invisible bond which unites all good men. There is 
a blessed company composed of all faithful people, and 
there is something which makes them one at heart. 
That bond is faith in Christ; conscious &ith in the 
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Lord Jestts, dn the part of all those who since His 
coining in the flesh have in their several measures en- 
joyed opportunities of knowing what He is, and what 
He has done for them; faith in the love and truth 
and mercy and righteousness which He came folly to 
reveal, on the part of those who lived before His Advent, 
or have since then never heard His name. 

It is rather, if I may so express it, by accident than 
on principle that the thought of the Communion of 
Saints leads us to dwell rather with the future than 
with the present. The real barrier which, interferes with 
Christian communion is not death but sin. And pro- 
bably the reason which makes us instinctively give the 
term of saints, holy ones, dedicated ones, to those who 
are dead rather than to those who are still on the 
earth, is that we regard the first as free now from sin 
and from struggling. Their union with Christ is not 
only real — ^that it was before — ^but it is consummated, 
and it is safe. 

And another reason which leads us on All Saints' 
Day to think of the dead rather than of the living, is, 
that as a matter of fact we have far more friends, far 
more objects of affection and of admiration, among the 
first than among the last. The number of our acquaint- 
ances on this earth is very limited ; and the more ac- 
quaintances any man has, the more painfully he feels how 
little he knows of their real character; and perhaps he 
finds that as years advance upon him, he is more and 
. more satisfied with a superficial knowledge of them. We 
must all constantly have felt that we knew some favourite 
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character in history or. in fiction incomparably more in- 
timately than the great majority of those living persons 
with whom we were daily, perhaps hourly, engaged in 
business or in amusement. Besides, on earth we see 
many defects, many inconsistencies, which mar the per- 
fection of the characters of those whom we love. We 
-see also many peculiarities, perhaps insignificant in them- 
selves, but yet so marked that our conception of a per- 
-son is commonly coloured by these rather than by what 
we feel to be his real and essential character. The most 
melancholy person is often remembered while living by 
his laugh rather than by his sorrow. How easily could 
you each select from among your companions one at 
least, distinguished perhaps by his gaiety of manner, 
of whom you would yet feel, " If they had seen him 
as I have seen him, as I have known him to be, how 
differently would they think of him 1" 

And then, again, remember as another reason for 
making us associate the thought of Christian communion 
with the future rather than with the present, that on 
earth there is very much reserve. Whatever the motive 
may be (and with this we are not now concerned), most 
persons of any depth of character endeavour to conceal 
from others its deepest parts. It is not till they are 
gone from among us, that we learn from their private 
writings, or from secret deeds of good, or from the 
report of those who sympathized with them more com- 
pletely and are therefore more keenly alive to their 
loss, what they really' were; what were the struggles, 
and the hopes, and the humility, and the love of God 
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and man that thej concealed, liardly oonscioiis of the 
conceaknent, beneath the manner with which we were 

fiimiliar. 

These few considerations may serve to illnstrate 
what seems an undeniable truth, that the great majoritj 
of those whom we know and lore and reyerence most 
are now among the dead. In that vast army are in- 
cluded nearly all those, the very mention of whose 
names brings before us on the instant pictures of hero- 
ism, and surpassing wisdom, and loving devotion, and 
comprehensive charity. These are they of whom we 
instinctively think as representatives of Christian com- 
mimion ; of the substantial unity of heart which exists 
between Christians and their Lord, and between Chris- 
tians and one another. And so, as I said, by a kind 
of accident it comes about that the thought of Com- 
munion of Saints suggests to us rather the peace of the 
triumphant, than the struggles of the militant. Other- 
wise there seems no essential reason why we should not 
regard our Christian fellowship as including and in- 
fluencing all those good persons that we number among 
our living friends, and look upon All Saints' Day not 
more as a Day of Thanksgiving for the departed, than 
as a day of thankful acknowledgment that, amid wide 
differences of character, of age, and of opinions, all the 
servants of our King in earth and heaven are one. 

The p'assage which I have selected from the Book 
of Bevelation seems to suggest to us tioo prominent 
thoughts in connexion with this subject — the universal 
character, if I may so express it, of the Communion 
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of God's people; and the lond which cemented and 
still continues to cement it. "After this I beheld, 
and, lo, a great mnltitade, which no man conld number, 
of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, 
stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed 
with white irobes, and palms in their hands." These 
are St John's words. He had seen the sealing of the one 
hundred and forty-four thousand, representatives these 
of the stock of Abraham on whose faith the inspired 
Jew would feel and know that the Chui3Dh of Christ 
was to be built. And then "after this," he beheld 
again, and no longer were the chosen of God confined 
to the Israel after the flesh. St John, like St Paul, had 
awakened to the truth that the love of God knew no 
limit from outward circumstances ; that in Christ Jesus 
there was neither Greek nor Jew. He beheld again, 
and lo a great multitude which no man could number ; 
and composed not merely of his kinsmen after the flesh, 
not of those whom he had been accustomed to call 
holy, but of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues. 

My brethren, there are some prejudices which we 
know to have existed in former times, and which yet, 
unless we have a wide acquaintance with history or 
with the human heart, we feel a difficulty in under- 
standing. It is not easy to enter into the magnitude 
of that revelation which was given to the world when 
Peter stood up and said — ^he whose prejudices had 
up to that time led him to hold precisely the op- 
posite opinion ; " Of a truth I perceive that God is no 

B.S. 13 
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respecter of persons, but that in every natian he that 
feareth him and doeth righteousness is accepted with 
him." That revelation — ^that discovery, for such in- 
deed it was— trc have inherited. No one in this country 
at the present day finds any difficulty in believing that 
all men in eveiy land and in every class are intended 
by God to be His holy servants, to be members of His 
chosen Church. 

Many persons, young and old, work zealously 'to- 
gether, great societies exist and increase for this very, 
object, that earth's remotest nation — however ignorant, 
degraded, and even savage its inhabitants — may here-^ 
after swell the ranks of that great multitude that only 
God can number. 

But without going far from home, we may, I think, 
learn from this part of the vision of St John a lesson 
which, if we know anything of our own hearts, or if 
we cast anything more than a superficial glance on 
the judgments which men pass on one another, we 
assuredly ought to value. 

Most persons have some visions of a good greater 
than that which they see realized about them. If they 
do not actually tiy to improve the little circle in which 
they move — ^how few of us do «o much — they at least 
jEsmcy it as capable of improvement. 

And yet how narrow we are in our conceptions of 
such improvement I How anzious we are that it should 
come about exactly in our own way ! How few per- 
sons we care to associate with us, even in thought, in 
the attempt to do good I 
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I appeal to you, my brethren, on this point. Many 
of you have sometimes thought that there was some- 
thing growing common in the school or in a particular 
house which was not right. Then you have thought, 
and you have liked to cherish the thought, that you 
were alone or almost alone in disapproval of it. If you 
found that there were some who did not quite agree 
with you as to the best means of eradicating the evil, 
you concluded rather hastily — and you were not sorry 
to come to the conclusion — that they were less zealous 
for good than you were. You cherished the idea of 
isolation. You did not wish to believe that there was 
any form of good beside that which most commended 
itself to your own judgment. And if you have felt this 
among yourselves, or in your own heart, you must, I 
think, have observed it even more among older persons. 
You have noticed many persons zealous in charitable 
enterprises, and yet you have also noticed that they 
seemed to have little respect for others who were not 
co-operating with them in their particular scheme. 
They liked to do good alone, in their own set. They 
could not believe that others might have at heart the 
same object, if even they hesitated to employ the same 
means. 

Now it seems to me that all persons who are 
tempted to think that they and those who agree 
with them are alone in the right, all persons dis- 
posed to be exclusive in judging of the characters 
of others, may learn a lesson of wisdom and charity 
from the vision of St John. If they could but look 

13—2 
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to the end, if they could see the battle of life with 
the eyes of God and of those whom His Spirit most 
inspires, they would see that as there are many man* 
sions in our Father's house, so there are many roads 
that lead to them. In that great multitude which will 
one day stand before the throne and before the Lamb — 
all alike clothed with the white robe of purity, and alike 
bearing the palm of victory in their hands — ^how many 
will there be who had unkind and suspicious thoughts 
of one another while on earth. 

Nothing is more sad and more humbling, and at the 
same time more common, than to see a number of per- 
sons whom we believe to have at heart, and in different 
ways to be promoting, the same object, each penetrated 
with the conviction that the others are thwarting him, 
and that it is his mission to thwart them. There must 
one day be a reconciliation, when those who on earth be- 
lieved themselves to be opponents will meet one another 
as brothers equally near to the throne and to the Lamb. 

As an ilLostration of what has been said, we may 
observe one form of misunderstanding which meets us 
very frequently in common life. Some persons are so 
constituted as to attach very much more value than 
others to the outward forms of religion. Some feel that 
without these forms to aid them their devotion would 
soon die away. Others are almost suspicious of any 
religious emotion which forms may for the moment 
have inspired within them. The one class appears to 
those who do not sympathize with them to be fanciful, 
tmreal, unpractical, superstitious. The other is set down 
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aa cold and irreverent, correct perhaps and moral and 
truth-loving, but hardly Christian; incapable of believ- 
ing what is spiritual; sceptical, critical, and almost con- 
temptuous when mention is made of mysteries. 

My brethren, Christ and He alone knows, and has 
known since the world was created, them that are His. 
There is room in His Church — which is His body — ^for 
both of these classes ; and what is the Communion of 
Saints but the spiritual unity of the Church ? Does not 
All Saints' Day witness for us, first, that all Christ's 
people are substantially one at heart; secondly. That 
many are Christ's people who are not thought so by 
others, and who hardly dare to think themselves so? If 
we can once believe that Christ, through His Spirit, is 
the sole author of all good, we must believe this also. 
The belief in the Communion of Saints follows necessa- 
rily on the belief in the Holy Ghost. 

Hitherto we have dwelt on the thought, that the 
Church of Christ is very wide, that hereafter in the 
great multitude that no man can number will be found 
not only a great variety of nations and languages, but 
also a great diversity of temperaments, and tastes, and 
opinions. But if there is diversity, there is also unity ; 
and the question is, what is the true bond of union. 

Those whom St John saw in this vision had all one 
distinguishing characteristic. "These are they who 
came out of great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.'* 

Suffering followed by purification; purification not 
by their own unaided constancy, but through the blood 
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of the Son of God ; these are the marks which stamp 
Christ's servants, these are the passports which conduct 
through the gates of the holy city to the steps of the 
eternal throne. 

And now, does this ideal picture accord with the 
experience of our own lives? 

My brethren, ask yourselves this; and when you 
have asked yourselves, do not shrink from giving the 
answer. Surely all that is really good in this earthly 
life of ours does come to us through suffering. Yes 
it is not — ^it is not to our moments of gaiety, of high 
spirits, of popularity, of success, of comfort, of conscious 
advance in intellectual power, of increasing sympathy 
from valued friends — it is not to these blessings, rich 
as they are, that we recur as to the sources of that 
which is really good in us and which has received the 
stamp of permanence. 

It is to the struggle, the terrible struggle with tempt- 
ation, the constant fall, the timid rising again, to the 
confession of weakness forced upon us by the conscious- 
ness of degradation, to the belief that Christ, in our | 
utmost need, has come to us with a free and wholly I 
undeserved pardon ; it is to the wounds and scars which [ 
the battle has left on us, and which even the Physician j 
of souls can never wholly efface On earth ; it is to suf- 
fering, to what St John truly calls " great tribulation," 
that we ascribe our admission to the kingdom of (Jod. 
For the youngest here, as for the oldest, life must be 
a process of purification ; and fliat purification can only 
come from the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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Here it is that we find the trne secret of the com- 
munion of saints. And this brings us to the great 
necessity — the necessity, compared with which all other 
needs aie wholly trifling — ^the necessity of a real per- 
sonal love towMds our Saviour Christ. In other ages of 
the world Grod spoke to men by that conscience which 
testified of all those forms of goodness which Christ 
perfectly embodied. There are those now living to 
whom He speaks in the same way, and it is not for 
us to pronounce that they are not Christ's servants.' 
But to t», my brethren, He has spoken l^ His Son 
made flesh. We hare known Christ, by knowing 
Jesus ; and nothing short of a conscious personal love 
and devotion to this Master, and Friend, and Saviour 
can keep us true to His ca%u9e. Where this personal 
love of Christ is found, we may be sure that it is weU 
with that society or with that individual soul. Where 
there is conscious communion with Christ, there must be 
communion among saints. There is a common standard, 
,a common object of affection, a single leader* 

Communion with Christ leaves room for the utmost 
possible play of individual peculiarities. Surely, my 
brethren, we can have no difficulty in appreciating this 
truth. Our own life affords the simplest illustration. 
What an infinite variety of characters we have here ! 
What a variety of gifts, of tastes, of likes and dislikes ; 
Some have a special fitness for books, some for some 
particular class of books; others a special fitness for 
games, and for becoming popular leaders. One Hkes 
.privacy, a quiet walk or eonversation with a firiend. 
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Another is never so liappj as when taking part in some 
amusement where many are engaged, and where, as he 
would say, the schoolfeeling shows itself strongly. So 
it is now; but let any two boys here present meet 
again in thirty or fifty years, and then— however origin- 
ally different their characters, and however different the 
course which their lives may in the interval have run — 
yet we know that they will cherish, as something un- 
derlying and far superseding all those diversities, the 
one common bond of having been brought up at the 
same school. The strange sympathy will instantly be 
acknowledged. They will feel one at heart. They 
will feel, as the simple and touching phrase is, ^'at 
home " with one another. 

My brethren, this is a true form of communion, and 
it may serve to explain to us the reality, thd deep 
reality, of that highest of all communions, the com- 
munion of saints — ^the mysterious common feeling which 
unites all those whether in earth or heaven who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ with sincerity. This commu- 
nion is the only cure for all false communions whether 
in national life or in school life. Men and boys will 
band together for evil, if they do not band together 
for good. Let us learn this lesson firom the Com- 
munion of to-day and from the service of All Saints* 
Day. Let us regard ourselves not as isolated Christians, 
but as fellow-workers, fellow-strugglers, fellow-sufferers 
with the good of all times. The sight of what others 
have done may help to reveal to us our own capa- 
bilities. Just as great works of genius have some- 
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times snddenlj disclosed to a spectator his possession 
of a kindred spirit, so we in contemplating glorious 
examples of Christian devotion may be kindled into 
the conviction, " I too am a Christian." I too am one 
of those who may pass through suffering to the feet of 
Jesus. I too am one, though one of the least, in that 
great multitude that no man can number, one with the 
living, one with the peaceful and glorified dead ; for I 
know that neither life nor death nor any other created 
thing can separate us from that all-embracing love 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 



Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity, 
4th November, i860. 
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SERMON XVIL 

SBLE-SACKIFICE. 

St John hi. 30. 
He must increate, hut I must deerecue. 

We must not forget how these words occur. Jesus 
had come on his first ministerial duty from Galilee to 
Judaea. There John was still fulfilling his course, but 
the novelty of his preaching was beginning to wear off. 
The name and deeds of the new teacher were already 
eclipsing his own. So his disciples came to him and 
said, "Master, he that was with thee beyond Jordan, 
to whom thou barest witness, behold, the same bap- 
tizeth, and all men come to him.*' It seems, firom the 
answer, that these disciples were jealous of their master's 
fame. They knew all the courage, the simplicity, the 
nobleness of his character. They knew that by his 
words and by his example he had infused a new life 
into themselves and into many. " And now it seemed 
that another, whom as yet they knew not, was to come 
in and outshine him. The fickle multitude was attach- 
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ing itself to th6 reputation which seemed for the moment 
to be uppermost And the disciples felt that this was 
hard, and they Wished to cheer their master, and to 
assure him that, if he were deserted hy others, he should 
not be deserted by them. Very different was their mas- 
ter's yieW of^ the matter. John answered and said, '^ A 
man can receive nothing,— no honour, no worth,— ex- 
cept it be given him from heaven«" I am what I am. 
Do not seek, out of your love for me, to ascribe to me 
more than God has given me. " Ye yourselves bear me 
^tness, that I said, I am not the Christ, but that I am 
sent befoi^e himj" I caihe to prepare the way of ano- 
ther and a greater, to whom, not to me, your allegiance 
is due. I am the second, not the first. ^^ He that hath 
the bride is the bridegroom." I am the friend of the 
bridegroom, which standeth by and heareth him, and 
rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom's voice : and 
now this my joy — ^this disinterested delight at the 
triumph of another — is fulfilled. It is for this — ^for 
Him — ^that I laboured. When the people hung on my 
words, and mistook me for the Christ, and were ready 
to worship me as if I were the Christ, I did not forget 
that other who, though coming after me, was to be pre- 
ferred before me. Now He is come, and my work is 
finished. " He must increase, but I must decrease." 

Surely here was a magnanimity which must have 
surprised even those disciples who had known the Bap* 
fist so long. Think for a moment who he was, and 
frhat he had d6ne. He had been a marked man ftotti 
his mother's womb. His birth was no, common birth. 
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His earlj life had been a rough training for a missioil 
which was to change the life of his couutrjmen. He had 
roused a strange revolution in their hearts. He had 
come to a degraded people, whose religion was hollow 
formalism. He had spoken words of truth. He had 
denounced what was wrong, whether in high or low. 
Multitudes flocked to him as their spiritual deliverer. 
He seemed to them, as indeed he was, to be sent from 
heaven to save them from their oppressors, and to save 
them from their sins. All men mused in their hearts 
of John, whether he were the Christ or not. The pro- 
phecies, so long quoted and cherished^ which spoke of 
the Messiah as a national and personal deliverer, seemed 
to find much fulfilment in the courage and the right- 
eousness of this successor of the prophets. As it was, 
the common people took him for a prophet indeed. 
Had he not expressly disclaimed the dignity, they 
would many of them have accepted him as the 
Christ. 

And now, after a very brief course, he was to be 
superseded by Another. The work of the forerunner 
was done. It was, in truth, more completely finished 
than even he himself was aware ; for in a little while he 
was to be removed from the scene of his successes to 
the prison of Herod, and there to meet the fate which 
became a Jewish prophet. This he did not know ; but 
he knew even now that his mission was becoming 
absorbed in the greater mission of Him to whose supe* 
rior claims in the hour of his triumph he had faiths 
folly and loyally borne witness. *' There standeth One 
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among you who is gradually making Himself known^ 
I came to prepare you for Him. I leave you now to 
His guidance." 

My brethren, there are indeed many lessons which 
we may all learn from this act of self-sacrifice. I can 
only touch on a few of them. 

There is, if I may so express it without obscurity, 
a theological or doctiinal view of the act ; and there is 
also a personal view. Let us not think that the first 
has no interest for us. It is this. In all ages of the 
world John the Baptist has a function, and under all 
circumstances that fanction must be subordinate to 
Christ's. Thei one must decrease as the other increases. 
John's work was essentially preparatory, preliminary. 
Briefly, what was it? We are on tiie eve of Advent. 
A few thoughts given even now to this great subject 
cannot be unseasonable. 

John was a preacher of repentance. He came to 
convince men of sin; to make them dissatisfied with 
their conduct towards God; to break through slavish 
customs '; to expose impostures ; to awaken a belief in 
spiritual realities, and a feeling o^that spiritual thirst 
which Christ alone could satisfy. He came to make men 
more moral, in order that they might become Christian. 

Now, it is everlastingly true that the Christian life 
must be founded on the moral life. Devout feeling, 
spiritual intuition, even love for the human Saviour, are 
delusive and even dangerous, unless we are also — I had 
almost said, unless we are Jirat — ^truthful, manly, cou- 
rageous, haters of evil. There have been times wheu 
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these fundamental yirtues have been represented as all 
that is necessary ; when anything higher, anything like 
a direct and personal communion between God and thfe 
soul, has been practically disbelieved. Ton know how 
often you find yourselves saying, " Such a one is cer* 
tainly not very religious. I do not believe he ever cares 
to read the Bible, and he would certainly shrink from 
speaking of Christ as his Master and as the object of 
his deepest affection. He would think such language 
unreal; unreal perhaps in the mouths of others, cer- 
tainly unreal — ^nay, actually hypocritical — if uttered by 
himself. But, on the other hand, how honest and 
straightforward he is! He never says more than he 
means. He fears nobody. If he sees any one ill- 
treated, he will be sure to protect him. If he is not 
devout, at least there is very much good in him ; and 
his life, such as it is, seems far more consistent thai^ 
that of many devout people." 

There is much truth in these instinctive judg- 
ments ; perhaps at the present day we give them less 
weight than they deserve. Religion has come to look 
.with too little respcR^, perhaps with something of sus- 
picion, on what it would call "mere morality." And 
certainly it does become all-important for us — ^for us 
who attend these services of our Church, and perhaps 
aspire to even closer communion with our risen Lord at 
His holy table — ^to ask ourselves, and that not lightly 
or as dissemblers with God, whether we ppssess the 
simple moral virtiies, truthfulness, and courage, an4 
justice, and purity; whether in our hearts those foun- 
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dation-stones are laid, withoxit which — we say it with 
reverence and in ftU belief — Christ cannot rear the 
superstractnre of His spiritual temple. 

But we are now engaged rather with the opposite 
side of the tmth we are considering. If it be true, and 
Teiy important to remember, that religion without mo- 
lality is a fiction, it is also eternally true that morality 
done will not satisff. It will not satisfy the require-^ 
ments of God. It will not satisfy the cravings of the 
human heart which God excited, and which He would 
not have satisfied save by spiritual food. Any teacher 
therefore who has mainly urged morality on his fol- 
Wers must be prepared — ^he ought to be rejoiced — ^to 
give way to a higher teaching as soon as t?Mt is pos- 
sible. 

The teaching of the Baptist, and of men in all times 
whose mission in any way resembles his, must give 
way to the teaching of Christ. It must admit that its 
work is preparatory, and no more. It must delight to 
acknowledge its own imperfection. I might illustrate 
this — the elder at least among you would understand 
me — ^from teaching offered to the intellect. We cannot 
be too keenly alive to the truth that our whole system 
of teaching at school is essentially preparatory. The 
more advanced .among you feel that you can already 
dispense with some of those formal aids which yet, 
you. are conscious, were of real service to you at first. 
After you have left us you will feel how little, how 
thoroughly elementary, was the knowledge which you 
carried with you from here. Tou vrill be at time^ 
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tempted to think that we deliberately undervalued, and 
therefore left without notice, many branches of know- 
ledge and many subjects of thought which will then 
present themselves to you with constantly-increasing 
importance. You will begin to know something of the 
great teachers of the world, of men whose thoughts have 
moulded the world's history. You will give them your 
allegiance. We shall decrease, and they will increase. 
What we have taught will then be regarded as im- 
portant, so far as it has prepared you to appreciate, or 
At least not to imdervalue, them. And you will become 
also familiar with forms of intellectual excellence of 
which here you think little. You will find that the 
special gifts which have won for you distinction and 
admiration here may be eclipsed, in the eyes of grown 
men, by other more solid, but less showy, gifts of others 
who among us would perhaps be little honoured. Yott 
will recognize their essential superiority. You will de- 
crease in your own estimation, as they increase. These 
instances may illustrate the truth that the moral teach* 
ing of the Baptist is by its nature designed to be 
superseded by the more spiritual teaching of Christ. 
The same might be said of the book of Proverbs, which 
is now being read in our churches on Sundays. In the 
First Lesson of this morning we are reminded that a 
false balance is an abomination to the Lord ; in other 
words, that dishonesty and cheating are hateful to Grod. 
In the Second Lesson we hear the announcement which 
startled even a Master in Israel, ^'Except a man be 
bom of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
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kingdom of God/' Morality places ns on the threshold 
of Christ's temple, but His Spirit alone can lead ns into 
the sanctuary. 

But again, as the teaching of one like the Baptist 
must ever give way before the teaching of Christ, so 
also must his person give way before Christ's Person. 
This leads us to think of the value, and of the limits to 
the value, of personal inflaence. 

Now there can be little question that personal in- 
fluence is the most powerful agency which can act on 
men. You know well the almost irresistible force of 
example, when displayed by one whom you are dis- 
posed to admire. There is scarcely any habit, any way 
of thinking, any amusement, I might almost add any 
subject of study, which would not become first popular, 
and then traditional among you, if it were recommended 
by the manifest approval of those of you who give the 
tone to the rest. Few persons, either here or elsewhere, 
sift carefully the merits of a custom. They judge of it 
by the authority of the person who advocates it. 

John the Baptist was evidently one of those strong 
independent. men that must inevitably exercise immense 
influence on other minds. The people flocked to hear 
him. They believed in him, the man; and their faith 
in him, led them to believe that what he said must be 
right and true. Even a man like Herod heard him 
gladly, and even "did many things" in consequence of 
his stirring appeals. Now John must have been well 
aware of the vast power that he was exercising, and 
of the devoted attachment which he was inspiring. He 
B. s. 14 
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had to pas3 through that ordeal which has proved a 
snare to so many noble and devoted minds. Even Sa* 
muel showed some signs of being unequal to it^ when 
the pedple, for whom he had so long laboured, demanded 
a king. He needed the grave warning from God, 
"They have not rejected thee, but they have rejected 
me." Even Elijah showed some signs of egotism y^hen, 
in a moment of weariness and discontent, he allowed 
himself to say — ^with something of self-complacency — 
" I have been very jealous for the Lord God of Hosts, 
and now I, even I only, am left a servant of the Lord, 
and they seek my life to take it away." To exercise 
immense personal influence with a single eye to God's 
glory ; to rejoice when the person whom we have been 
influencing gets beyond us, if I may so express it, and 
transfers his allegiance to some one greater than our- 
selves; to regard our influence simply as a trust to be 
used for God, and to be resigned when He supersedes 
our weak authority by a more powerful manifestation of 
His presence; this is a magnanimity to which few have 
been found equal, but which shone with touching lustre 
in the conduct of St John. " Rate me," he would say, 
"at my true worth, not at that which your affection 
ascribes to me. Like my Master, I receive not honour 
from men. A man can receive nothing but what God 
gives him, and God has given to me only a subordinate 
rank. I have brought you to the feet of the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sins of the world. Learn of 
Him now, and not of me. The more you learn of what 
He can do for you, the more you will know of what I 
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cannot do for jotu He will disclose to 70a 1117 defici* 
encies. As He becomes more and more to 70a, I shall 
become less and less. He must increase, but I must de- 
crease. M7 mission — ^for it was a mission — ^is complete 
when I am nothing, and He is everTthing." 

M7 brethren, let all of us who have an7 personal in- 
fluence — ^and who has absolute^ none? — ^remember this 
noble example set us b7 the Baptist. Personal influ- 
ence is a trust. It is meant to enable us to prepare 
Christ's wa7. It must be used for that object. If that 
object can be attained, even partiall7, let us be content 
to see it decline. 

A man has done much for another when he has 
taught him to be dissatisfied with all mere human teach- 
ing, including his own. A bo7 has done much for an- 
other when he has convinced him that all mere human 
example will disappoint and even lead astra7, and has 
thus made him feel, even at his own expense, that in 
Christ alone is the perfect pattern. 

But the lesson to be learnt fix)m St John's memo- 
rable words is surel7 more general. It applies in a 
special manner to those whose character and position 
gives them an influence over others. But it speaks to 
all alike, the weak and the strong, the taught and the 
teacher^ the admirer and the admired. It teaches us 
8nrel7 this — ^to acknowledge cheerfull7 superiorit7 wher- 
ever we find it; to look for it; to be glad when we find 
it; to point it out to others, and lead them also to pa7 
it homage. There is such a thing as a carping spirit, 
which looks with dislike and suspicion on an7thing 

14—2 
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that seems superior to what is ordlnaiy, regarding it as 
an intrusive, unwelcome visitor. When we say supe- 
riority, we must distinguish between diflferent kinds of 
superiority. One person is of course superior to another 
in many special points, without being superior to him 
as a whole ; superior, that is, in what we call character. 
Perhaps I cannot bring this part of the subject more 
simply and practically before you than by reminding 
you of the competitions of this place. How many of 
you must there be who, at some time of your school 
course, have been forced to come to the conclusion, that 
some one of your companions was your superior. You 
have felt that, however long you might remain here, it 
was practically hopeless for you ever to surpass him. 
Perhaps before he came, you had been accustomed to an 
easy supremacy, but now he has distanced you, and you 
have to learn the lesson which all men have to learn at 
some time during their lives — ^the lesson how to bear 
defeat. Now how do you bear it? What have been 
the feelings with which you watched some rival gradu- 
ally creeping in advance of you? How did you bear 
the inevitable certainty that henceforth he was to in- 
crease, and you were to decrease ? Perhaps there was 
some special object of ambition to which you had looked 
forward for months, or even for years, and now it was 
certain that it would fall to some one else, and not to 
you. How do you bear this? Is it with envy, with a 
feeling of being injured, with a disposition to deny, or 
at least to disparage, the superiority which you can 
never hope to change? Or is it with a generous admi- 
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ration; with a delight at seeing something well done^ 
better done than 70a could do it; at seeing a nearer ap- 
proximation than you could make to the ideal which 
you had placed before yourself? If at any moment you 
sincerely felt this, if you rejoiced at being surpassed by 
one who desenred to surpass you, you were then con- 
scious of that sublime forgetfulness, or rather postpone- 
ment, of self, which is the heritage of all lofty natures, 
and which, in a peculiar manner, marked the great cha- 
racter of our Lord's forerunner. 

But there is a trial much harder to bear than that 
which I have sketched. It may be hard — ^we know 
from experience that it is hard — ^to accept defeat grace- 
fully, even where the conqueror deserves his victory. 
But how often is it just the reverse? We see merit 
often passed over. We see demerit, or at least very in- 
ferior merit, splendidly rewarded. Our life is full of 
irregularities, and many of them are of man's making. 
Are we to look complacently on our own disparagement 
by the side of one whom we have reason to consider in 
all important respects our inferior? Let me again take 
the illustration so obviously presented by your common 
life here. How constantly must many of you have com- 
plained of the hardship of being surpassed by some one 
who was idle when you were industrious. Perhaps for 
ten or twelve weeks he seems to have neglected every- 
thing, and yet, at the end, he contrives to win a higher 
place than you who have consciously neglected nothing. 
He does not perhaps impress you with a belief that he 
is gifted with really superior powers. If so, you could 
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bear defeat. But you belieye his cleverness to be super- 
ficial. He has a particular gift or turn for this or that. 
Perhaps he was better trained in this respect before he 
came here. All your efforts cannot bring you to the 
level which he seems to have reached at the outset 
without any merit of his own. Is there not something 
unjust in such an inequality? Must not something he 
wrong? 

If there be, my brethren, no one has a right to re- 
pine at it for Ms oum sake; and we are considering now 
not whether there are not some blots in the qrder of the 
world, but what is our duty as Christians. Bemember 
then that, if greatness be measured by human appreci- 
ation, it does often fall to the less worthy. The greater 
often seem to decrease, while it is thfe little who in- 
crease. Visible success does not always — perhaps not 
generally — ^fall to those whom we should consider most 
deserving of it. It is our duty — ^it should be our de- 
light — ^through life to do what we can to rectify this 
inequality, to see so far as we may that honour is given 
where it is due, and not given to unworthy objects, and 
this less for the sake of those who receive than of those 
who pay the honour. It is no very serious loss to a 
great man to miss a fair appreciation, but it is a very 
serious loss to a society to be unable to appreciate its 
greatest men. For ourselves, however, the rule of St 
John is applicable for our comfort, whether they who 
outshine us are worthy or unworthy of their pre-emi- 
nence. A follower of Christ has indeed drunk much of 
his Master's spirit when he can say ungrudgingly of one 
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intrinsicallj inferior to himself, Let him increase, and 
let me decrease. 

And lastlj, remember that if there is * a les- 
son of resignation for the ansuccessful, there is a 
lesson of generous humility for those who have suc- 
ceeded. If those that sink should learn content, those 
that, rise should learn to appreciate the sacrifice they 
make. 

May not we here reverently learn from what Jesus 
Himself said and did? When was fuller eulogy ever 
pronounced than that pronounced by the Saviour over 
His faithful Forerunner ? " What went ye out for to see? 
A Prophet? Tea, I say unto you, and much more than 
a Prophet. Verily I say unto you, among them that are 
bom of women, there hath not risen a greater than John 
the Baptist." 

The Lord is mitidful of His own. He will do justice 
to those who make sacrifices for His sake; to those who 
sink themselves and magnify Him. 

It is a glorious act — and an act appreciated by Him 
— ^when a man, not listening either to his own am- 
bition or to the flattery of those who would applaud his 
selfishness, can take true measure of himself; and hav- 
ing done great things, can show that he did them not 
that he might be thought great, but that they might he 
done. It is indeed glorious when he can humbly say, 
" I am not necessary to God's cause. For some things 
He has specially fitted me, and when He calls me to do 
them, I obey, and will obey. There are other things, 
perhaps the results of my labours and sacrifices, for 
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which othen are better aidapted. I will leave them the 
field clear. Let them increase, and let me decrease." 

My brethren, from whatever quarter such lessons' 
speak to OS, it is ours to listen, and to accept them. 
Wherever self-sacrifice dignifies the earth, (here be sore 
speaks to us the H0I7 Spirit of God. ''He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear." 

^ General Garibaldi's retirement to Caprera waa annoonoed the day 
preyioua. 



Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity, 
nth November^ i860. 
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SERMON XVIIL 



SEASONABLE WORDS. 



Pbovebbs xv. 43. 



A word tpohen in due Mototi, how good it it/ 

This is ope of those precious maxims which, if not 
directly and essentially Christian, ought to be dear to 
every Christian man. We cannot doubt that it is a 
maxim which Christ would sanction. He Who has left 
the solemn warning, "By thy words thou shalt be 
justified and by thy words thou shalt be condemned;" 
He Who has warned us against the great danger of 
using words amiss, looks, we cannot doubt, with favour 
on the words spoken in due season. Thoughtful words, 
kind words, wise words, true words, brave words, 
seasonable words, — ^were not such the words of Him 
Who spake as never man spake? Surely He will bless 
every word which is ofiered to Him, and offered to His 
brethren in His name. 

I shall single out, my brethren, this evening some 
of those familiar occasions which the events of our 
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social life constantly present for the exercise of the duty 
of speaking a word in due season. No occasion is so 
familiar as to be incapable of being sanctified bj 
Christ's Spirit. 

But first it is of importance to take notice of that 
habit which is opposed to the duty for which I am 
contending ; I mean the habit of reserve, I think you 
will year by year be more and more struck by the great 
reserve which men habitually employ towards one 
another on all subjects in which they are deeply 
interested; and, above all, on the relations of the soul 
to God. You know yourselves how very seldom it is 
that you talk with one another, even with a single 
friend, on tojacs more serious than those which happen 
for the moment to be engrossing your thoughts; topics, 
I mean, connected with daily life here, the acts of some 
boy or some master, what some one has done in the 
games, or is likely to do in the examinations. And you 
will find that in general the same rule holds at the 
Universities. You will observe that almost all the 
most genuine men, those most distinguished by good 
sense and good feeling, appear to shrink instinctively 
from becoming serious, from saying anything tending 
to show that they have any strong feeling about right 
and wrong, any anxiety for their own spiritual life, any 
real care for the spiritual health of others. If a good 
principle is asserted, or a false principle condemned, it 
is generally under the graceful mask of irony ; an irony 
easily appreciated and keenly enjoyed by the initiated; 
but still, from the very fact of its being a mask, losing 
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in great measure its force as a moral protest. Certainly 
among young men, men of the highest, or all but the 
highest principle, and, I think we may say, in society 
at large, there is the strongest possible disinclination 
to converse on really serious matters, or at least to con- 
verse on them at once seriously and unaffectedly. 

Now it would be a grievous mistake to suppose 
that this habit is wholly a bad one. No doubt it 
springs In great measure from that delicacy of mind 
which revolts at seeing the inner mysteries of the heart 
treated simply as topics for conversation. We well 
know that there is a form of conversation than which 
nothing can be more offensive, offensive alike to piety 
and good taste. It is quite unnecessary to caution you 
against this ; but the important point to notice is this, 
that the reaction against this counterfeit of devotion is 
likely to rob us of what was intended by God to be 
a true aid to devotion. It constantly happens that 
those who despise a sickly or tyrannous custom, prac- 
tically enslave themselves in the very act of protesting 
against it. They detest its abuse so cordially that they 
voluntarily shut themselves out from the good which 
ought to be found in it. In asserting their liberty they 
make themselves slaves. How often have we seen per- 
sons of the greatest ability, and the purest hearts, who 
yet dared not produce what was in them, because they 
saw other persons to be insincerely and offensively 
doing the same. Now, where such a spirit prevails, 
there may be much truthfulness, much hatred of false- 
hood, much concealed reverence but there is certainly 
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not freedom. If we Were truly free, we should be 
simple. We should be strongly interested without 
reserve in the highest matters, and we should talk upon 
them without reserve, because it was natural to us to 
do so. The reserve whidh exists in a marked degree 
at the present day, and which is caught and idolized, 
not by the most flippant, but often by the most genial 
and all but the moet earnest minds, seems to me a thing 
not to be denounced, perhaps not to be suddenly given 
up, but to be regretted. It cannot -rightly be considered 
a thing good in itself. It may possibly at times prevent 
something worse. It is incomparably superior to a 
frivolous superficial interchange of religious experiences; 
but it is far inferior to Christian simplicity. It does 
not remind us of the very best Christians we have 
known. It does not represent the spirit of Paul or John, 
or of great reformers, or of the most heroic characters. 
It certainly does not represent the mind of Christ. The 
truth seems to be that our convictions are sadly un- 
stable, and our love very cold, while we retain a genuine 
hatred for all counterfeits of faith and love. We are 
too honest to profess much* We are not zealous enough ' 
to be able honestly to profess more. Hence comes this 
strange reserve, on which we almost pride ourselves, as 
if it were indeed an adequate, because it is not a hypo- 
critical, representative of all those graces and active 
outpourings of the Spirit which Christ Himself prac- 
tised, and which we do not really doubt that He 
requires from us. Beserve in speaking on matters of 
duty or of principle has doubtless its function in this 
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world of many inconsistencies. We mnst often be 
content with something short of an ideal. But it is 
well to have an ideal, and therefore, jet would I show 
to you, my brethren, a more excellent way. 

The wise King and Preacher himself has told us, 
" There is a time to keep silence, and a time to speak." 
We are this evening engaged with the latter of these 
duties. "A word spokoji in due season, how good 
is it!" 

It is plain that this duty might be illustrated inde- 
finitely. A few instances taken from our common life 
may suffice. 

There is the word of warning. We all of us con- 
stantly go wrong. Either we do something which we 
ought not to do, or we omit something which we ought 
to do. Other persons notice it ; perhaps they speak of 
it to others. They comment on the failing ; they ob- 
serve how it cripples the efficiency of the offender, how 
it enfeebles or corrupts his moral character ; they think 
of it, they speak of it to others, to every one but to 
Atm, to every one but the only person who can really 
remedy the admitted evil. I need not say how many 
disguises such a silence may assume. Now it is patience, 
"Let us see whether he will improve;" now it is 
consideration for another's feelings, " He would be hurt 
and discouraged if we told him our minds ;" now it is 
diflSdence, " Who am I that I should tell another of his 
faults, when I have so many and so far more serious 
faults of my own?" But whatever be the excuse, the 
word of warning is not uttered, and the fault continues. 
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Now, mj brethren, apply this to yourselves. Apply 
it closely; for beliere me your position here will bear it. 
I know of no society, not the Universities, not a country 
parish, not society at large, where the influence of a 
word of warning is so great, and so certain to be purely 
beneficial, as when offered by an older boy among you 
to a younger, or by an equal to an equal. You discuss 
one another's characters ; you notice how some boy comes 
among us, and how in a few weeks he improves, or he de- 
teriorates ; you see how owe takes his side gradually with 
those whom you know to be the idlest and most dis- 
orderly in the house ; you hear that he is following their 
example, and is himself becoming more and more idle 
and disorderly. You mark this, and yet you leave him 
to himself. You utter no word of warning; nothing 
to make him think that his course is disapproved 
by those whom he would respect; nothing to remind 
him of his haying shown better promise at first; 
nothing to make him think that in being idle and 
disobedient he is going counter to the spirit of the place, 
as well as violating a positive duty. It would cost you 
nothing to say thus much. You would lose nothing, 
rather gain respect and affection ; and Aa, he might gain 
everything. A word of warning in due season, how 
good is it! 

Or again, there was some new boy of a different 
character. Perhaps he is known to be. specially indus- 
trious, and this in spite of weak health, which some- 
times makes him seem eccentric, and often really 
depresses his spirit. You know that he cannot be con- 
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spicuooslj industrious without haying to put up with 
many trials in consequence, with interruption, with 
jealousy, with ridicule. You know this; you hear of 
it and talk of it ; it is notorious ; and yet you never 
speak a word to support him. Two or three words of 
sympathy would change the current of his life. Instead 
of thinking himself alone, he would know that what 
was best and most powerful and most admired in the 
School was on his side. He would see thia, and would 
take heart again. But you do not utter these two or 
three words, and you leave the School at your appointed 
time, and he never knows whether you — ^you who so 
greatly directed public opinion — were against him or 
for him. O I would not a word of encouragement at 
such a time — ^at such a time which you know from 
your own recollections to have been a critical time, 
sometimes a cheerless time — would it not have been 
indeed a word in due season? 

I doubt, my brethren, whether you yet know the 
strange, the extraordinary power of a few words of 
thoughtful kindness spoken — almost without delibera- 
tion — ^by an elder to a younger boy. In after years you 
may be humiliated to find how little words that you 
had long forgotten, little acts of courtesy of which you 
never dreamed of taking account, have been treasured up 
eagerly, with touching loyalty, by some one who was then 
struggling ; struggling with enemies which were yours 
three years back, but which you have now outlived, and 
therefore almost ceased to appreciate; struggling, but 
not so absorbed in his own personal struggle as to be 
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incapable of sympathizing with you, who were so far 
above him, rejoicing in your successes, disbelieving in 
the possibility of your future failures, yielding you an 
admiration which, if you knew of it, you would know 
to be strangely misplaced and exaggerated ; and all this 
— ^all this happiness, all this consolation, all this loyalty, 
all this elevation out of self, all this unselfish admira- 
tion, because at some moment when you were popular 
and in good humour, and he happened to be dispirited 
and oppressed, you chanced— or should I not rather 
say, God led you? — to let fall some casual words of 
goodwill : " How are you getting on ? Where are you 
in your form? How well you played in that game I 
Don't be out of heart about this difficulty ; it will be 
better soon." Who that knows the power — I might 
almost say the omnipotence — of trifles, can doubt that 
when words spoken in due season are so unspeakably 
precious, due seasons ought to be found for precious 
words? 

I believe that some persons shrink from doing a 
trifling act of courtesy or kindness, making an enquiry, 
writing a note, or something of the kind, from the very 
fear that they will be unduly rewarded. It id irksome 
to them to be thought too well of. They have a feeling 
that if their act is over-valued, it must have been ori- 
ginally insincere. It seems sufficient to say, in answer 
to this fault, the fault of morbidly generous minds, 
that it is simply a phase of selfishness. Undue grati- 
tude may be irksome; it ought to be irksome; but it 
ought not therefore to be refused. There are many 
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men and many boys who would honestly far rather be 
treated with unfeiimess, than be treated with a favour to 
which thej know they are not entitled. But it is often 
a duty to submit to excess of approval, as well as to 
disapproval. And assuredly no one has a right to 
abstain from doing what he knows will make another 
happier, because he fears that he will himself gain too 
much credit for his share in the matter. We must bear 
to be praised as well as to be blamed. A word is 
not unseasonable because it cannot be wholly guarded 
against a misrepresentation by which we seem to be 
the gainers. The true remedy for this excess of scru* 
pulousness is to forget ourselves, and to feel the mag- 
nitude of the good which we can attain by so slight an 
effort. 

Take one more example of the power of a season-' 
able word, not from our own society, but from that of 
the Church at Eome to which St Paul wrote. It cost 
him little, at the end of his Epistle, to add a few words 
of salutation to those members of the Church of whom 
we now know nothing but their names. Yet we may 
well believe that in many cases the few words of per- 
sonal greeting would do a greater work for Christ in 
the way of cheering, confirming, and attaching, than all 
the wisdom and the thought and the argument and the 
exhortations lavished on that wonderfrd letter. Rufua^ 
for example, one of those to whom a single verse is 
dedicated, might have found many things unfamiliar to 
liim and hard to be understood in the argument against 
justification by the Law, or for the final restoration of 
B. & 15 
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the spiritual Israel; but when the words were read aloud 
to an eager concourse, the words of affectionate cour- 
tesy, " Salute Kufus, chosen in the Lord, and his 
mother and mine^'^ who can doubt that there was at 
least one family at Eome bound for ever to the large- 
hearted Apostle, disposed to believe his doctrine because 
they believed in his love? 

I have spoken of words of warning and words of 
encouragement. There are also words of sympathy^ 
adapted to another's special circumstances. There is 
the word of seasonable congratulation^ and the word of 
seasonable condolence. 

Let us speak to-day of the former. 

Congratulations are not unimportant things. They 
need not be formal; but, to be worth anything, they 
require some thoughtfulness, some power of entering 
into the character of the person, or the body, to whom 
they are offered. He who would offer a word of season- 
able congratulation on an event which seems to call for 
it, will consider what there is in the event to make it a 
matter of rejoicing ; what is its significance ; how it 
came about ; whether it was due to chance or to exer- 
tion; how it is likely to affect the character and the 
happiness of the person to whom it has happened; 
whether it is attended by any danger ; whether it war- 
rants any extended hopes. It does not follow that all 
these thoughts, these hopes and fears, should find a 
direct expression in the word or the letter of con- 
gratulation; but they should at least colour it; they 
should sometimes even prompt it. Thus an act of com-* 
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mon courtesy may be exalted into, a work of ihoughtftil 
brotherly love. 

And let it not be said that on snch occasions 
thoughtfulness cramps the spontaneous flow of feeling 
which seems to be the very essence of genuine congra- 
tulation. It is not so. We value congratulations from 
persons who manifestly care for us, and shew the inter- 
est they feel in our success by taking the trouble to 
understand us. One of the most vulgar and distasteful 
forms of congratulation is to wish a person joy of his 
success for reasons which he despises, and which are 
utterly alien to his character. Such a mistake as this 
arises from the fact that the person who congratulates 
is all the time wrapt up in self, and thinks how the 
success would affect Am, and not how it affects his 
friend. Some persons think congratulation imnecessary 
or superfluous; at least, if it can only be done by 
writing, they do not think the good to be attained 
worthy of a letter. They miss a great opportunity of 
doing good. It is good for all persons to be reminded, 
and especially when their hearts are unusually opened, 
that their happiness gives happiness to others, and to 
many others. It is a preservative against their enjoy- 
ing selfishly. It bids them, and that in a tone which 
has music in it, it bids them remember that each 
Christian is part of a community, and that therefore 
if one member be honoured all the members rejoice 
with it. Many a one in the hour of success has 
gratefiilly owned, " That word of wise congratulation 
in due season^ how. good it was to mje! It made mp 

15—2 
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know more of others* It taught me something of my- 
self." 

And, lastly, there is the seasonable word of ea^h- 
nation and apology; of explanation where we seem to 
have erred, of apology where we admit that we have 
erred. How constantly have we been prepared to be 
offended with a person, have actually expressed our 
displeasure, and at last it appears that one word of 
explanation might have averted all. Now, if it is a 
duty not to be hasty to take offence, it is also a duty 
on the other side to remove as far as we can anything 
which may lead another person to think that he has 
been wronged or slighted. It is a truly Christian error 
to ask pardon for an act which ought never to have 
been misconstrued into an offence. 

But there is also the word of apohgy. How few 
there are who can live busy exciting lives without 
sometimes, eith^ from haste or from ignorance, or from 
a mistaken sense of dufy, hurtiag the sensibilities of 
others. Few of us, we will hope, if clearly convinced 
that they had wronged another, would hesitate to con- 
fess it ; but our temptation is to think little of what we 
have done, to decline all reconsideration, and bo to neg- 
lect to put ourselves in the way of becoming convinced 
that we have made a mistake. Yet a sensitive regard, 
a Christian regard, for the rights and ihe feelings 
of others, should make us fe.el that such reconsideration 
is a duty ; and if we should thus become convinced of 
«rror, then how far more obvious is the duty of uttering 
•the seasonable word of apohgy. A word of this kind 
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in due season, how good indeed is it! How it softens 
rancour I How it teaches forbearance to both parties! 
How it beautifies life I 

No preacher, my brethren, can use the words on 
which I have been dwelling without praying that they 
may be true of what he is himself urging ; that his own 
words may indeed be uttered in due season. You can 
tell whether anything which has been said this evening 
happens to meet your own case, whether at least you 
could not introduce into your daily lives some of these 
seasonable words. To be in any sense " a son of con- 
solation," to be able to make life a little sweeter for 
others, good a little easier, evil a little more hated and 
despised, this would be a high privilege for the oldest 
as well as the youngest among us. Words can do 
much in this Christian work. Think of the blessing 
involved in those words of Isaiah, "The Lord God 
hath given me the tongue of the learned, that I should 
know how to speak a word in season to him that is 
tceary." If God has not given to each of us the 
tongue of the learned. He has given to each, if we will 
but use it, the tongue of truth, of kindness, of purity, of 
sympathy. There are many who are "weary" of other 
sounds, who would gladly listen to sounds like these. 
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SERMON XIX 



LITTLE ONES. 



St Matthsw xviii. 14. 

It is not ike wUl of your Father tohich is in Jieaven, that one of these lUUe 
ones should ferish. 

The Will of God, what is it? In that high region 
where power and will are at one, where He who wills 
can also, if He will, effectually perform, what is the 
character of that unshackled will ? Is it arbitrary? Is it 
variable? Is it capricious? Is it moved by sympathy, 
by compassion? Or is it passionless altogether? Is it 
deaf to the cry of human misery? Nay, does it cause 
that misery? Does it take pleasure in it? Can it he 
propitiated by it? 

How coldly do such questions fall on the ear of 
a Christian 1 How unreal do they sound 1 fitted perhaps 
to be the subjects of formal essays on morality, but 
wholly foreign to our common thoughts, wholly destitute 
of any bearing on our daily acts and omissions and 
sins. 
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And yet these and such as these have been the 
questions which have had a yeij practical bearing on 
many nations and many classes. There has never been 
a time when living men conld divest themselves alto- 
gether of the conviction that somewhere above them 
there was a supreme vnUy all-powerful and mysterious ; 
and according to their belief as to the character of 
that vnU has been the nature of their religion which 
was intended to satisfy it« 

That will has been often terribly misunderstood, 
and the misunderstanding has led men into cruel and 
pitiable and polluting superstitions. Why did the 
ancient idolaters, parents with the natural affection of 
parents, make their sons to pass through the fire to 
Moloch? Why did anchorites devote themselves to 
solitary and useless lives, shunning human sympathies 
as though they were snares of the evil one? Why in 
Hindostan does the wretched fanatic devote his body to 
torture and laceration? What has been the origin of 
all religious persecutions? 

In general, my brethren, all these have been con- 
scientious acts. They have been intended to do God 
service. Dim apprehensions of His will have been 
at the root of them. Had those apprehensions been 
more distinct, many a deed of mistaken devotion, many 
a thought of inhuman and reluctant harshness, might 
have been a sacrifice well pleasing to God, 

It is for us to thank God for having made known 
to us His will in a particular manner. He has made 
Himself known as a Father, and He has sent His Son 
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Jesus Christ to explain to us by His life, His acts, His 
words, and His death, what the mind of our Father 
towards ns really is. It was for this that, as at this 
time, the Word was made flesh and dwelt among ns. 
He came to do Good's will ; and by doing it to make 
all men know what that will is and what it requires. 

In the passage firom which the text is taken, one 
forticuUxr pari of Grod's will, if I may so express it, 
is disclosed to ns. " It is not the will of your Father 
which is in Heaven, that one of these little ones should 
perish." 

In order to understand the force of these words, we 
must look to those which precede them. 

The disciples of Jesns had been disputing together 
as to which of them should be the greatest. We think 
perhaps that if we had liyed in Judaea at the time 
when Jesus Christ was on earth, and if we had been 
allowed, like the disciples, to accompany Him in His 
journeys of loye and healing, all our own vulgar 
temptations would have shrunk into nothing. In the 
presence of Christ there would have been no place, no 
room, for selfishness. The conduct of the disciples on 
this occasion teaches us, if we will learn it, a tmer 
lesson. It teaches us that no spiritual advantages are 
a guarantee against selfishness. The disciples were 
absorbed in the thought, Which of us shall be the 
greatest? How did Jesus answer them? Not by an 
angiy impatient rebuke. Not by taunting them with 
the crudeness and vulgarity of their conceptions. He 
used the most homely, and surely the most touchingi 
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of all illustrations, A man never feels so humUe, and 
so consciotis of pride and of sin, as when he measures 
himself, his strength and knowledge and cleverness 
and schemings, with the helplessness and the ignorance 
and the entire simplicity of a little child. Jesus knew 
this : and so, by way of answering the eager question 
of His ambitious disciples,' He called a little child and 
set him in the midst, and said, "Whosoever shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same is greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven." 

And then, knowing that it is not natural to men to 
honour weakness and humility. He passes in thought 
from the little child before Him to those weak ones 
who should hereafter believe on Him, and delivers 
that most solemn caution to the disciples, which is as 
freshly true at this hour as it was at that. These 
weak ones would find difficulties in the way of coming 
to Him, and the most formidable of these difficulties 
would be of man's creating. Oflfences, stumbling-blocks, 
would be laid in their path to cause them to trip ; and 
therefore " Whoso shall offend one of these little ones 
which believe in me, it were better for him that a 
mill-stone were hanged about his neck, and that he 
were drowned in the depth of the sea.'* Take heed 
that ye despise not one of these little ones. They are 
as sheep lost on the cold and bare mountains, and their 
Father is as a shepherd whose heart yearns more for 
these strayers, these seeming lost ones, than for the great 
body of His flock, for whose safety He has no fear. The 
Aepherd is anxious for them. He will make great 
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efforts to find them and bring them home. Even so, 
with this anxiety, with this eager longing — ^may we not 
reasonably and truly use such expressions? they are 
realities, not figures — " even so it is not the will of 
your Father which is in heaven, that one of these 
little ones should perish." 

Who then are these "little ones" in whose favour 
our Lord so earnestly intercedes? It is plain that the 
question might be answered by numerous illustrations. 
The principle announced in its full breadth seems to be 
this. There is a special reverence due to the weak. It 
is God's will. He looks tenderly on His weaker chil- 
dren. It was Jesus Christ who disclosed this divine 
principle. It had not been always acknowledged. 
Civilization had not acknowledged it. In the civilized 
countries of Greece and Eome it was customary, as you 
know, to expose weakly children. It was better that 
they should die at once, than continue to be useless 
burdens on society. Unless you can claim these weakly 
and puny infants as members of a divine family, 
I believe there is no answer to an argument of this 
kind. 

I will take another and an opposite illustration from 
modem usages. The finer and nobler instincts of men 
of our own time have perhaps no such prominent field 
for their exercise as during the surprise and horror of 
a shipwreck. There is no time then to calculate. Im- 
pulses, traditional instincts — call them what you will- 
inspirations of the moment, direct the actions of alL 
The ship is sinking within reach of land. There is time 
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for a few, and T)uf for a few, to be saTed. There is 
time, we will saj, for a single boatful. Who is to be 
saved ? Who are to perish ? On board there may be 
some eminent man of science or of letters. He has 
a world-wide fame. He is within a few hundred yards 
of that shore which he is visiting in order to make 
observations which will interest and instruct the latest 
ages. Or there may be a statesman, a governor of a 
colony, a plenipotentiary for bringing to a close a bloody 
war. His success or failure may make the difference 
between immediate peace, or years of bloodshed. Or 
there may be a regiment of trained soldiers who have 
been despatched thousands of miles to put down a 
rebellion. Their coming is anxiously expected. An 
empire may seem to hang on their arrival. There 
are also on board that ship a few weak and sickly 
children. It is probable that before they have lived 
a year in the new country they may be carried off 
by disease. Their comparative worthlessness may be 
proved to demonstration by those who subsequently 
write or talk of the crisis. But in the criatSj when the 
terrible decision has to be taken, when the few are 
to live and the many must die, we know as English- 
men that the insignificant children will be saved, and 
the philosopher and the statesman and the trained 
regiment will serve their country by sacrificing them- 
selves to an instinct, which is wiser than any but the 
wisest wisdom. Weakness is sacred. It cannot take 
care of itself. And yet it cannot be the will of a 
heavenly Father, and it cannot be the duty of a stronger 
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brother, that, eren where hodtly life is the only Tentnre, 
one of His littles ones should perish. 

But 70a have felt, from the first moment that the 
words of my text were read, that the loss of bodily 
life was not the loss of which onr Saviour was speaking. 
There is a spiritual death as well as a natural death ; 
and Christ tells ns that it is not the will of our loving 
Father that the soul of one of His little ones should 
die. 

Now does what has been said above apply to the 
case of these ? What reverence is due to these ? How 
can it be paid? Who are the little ones in the spi- 
ritual family of the heavenly Father? 

First, might we not rather ask, ask ourselves, Who 
are notf Who is there among us who does not know 
that with all his health, and high spirits, and daring, 
and strength, he is often a coward at heart. He dares 
not confess Christ just at the moment when there is 
an opportunity for confessing Him. He dares not do it 
If the atmosphere of the society which he was for the 
moment breathing were a religious atmosphere, an at- 
mosphere favourable for a bold confession of Christ, 
he would be the boldest of confessors. He would speak 
out his mind. But the atmosphere is uncongenial. 
There is some worldly person in the room; and his 
character, his conversation, even his silence have a 
chilling effect. And so Christ is denied^ denied by one 
who thought himself strong, and finds himself a little 
one. " The Lord turned and looked upon Peter, and 
Peter remembered the word of the Lord." 
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But if the reflectioii that we are all in one sense, 
and tliat a veij true sense, " little ones," is of great 
value to ibe oldest and most influential as well as. to 
the youngest and shyest among us, we must feel also 
that there are some persons in every society to whom 
the appellation is peculiarly applicable. 

Assuredly there are some in cuts. 

How many of you, my brethren, have returned — 
how many have come — this quarter, this quarter of all 
others, fall of what are called good resolutions ; perhaps 
we should rather say full of vague though sincere de- 
ores that good may be henceforward found more easy 
than it has been found hitherto. Some conversation 
-during the holidays, some tender reproof or remon- 
strance firom a parent, or a brother, or a sister, some 
£unily affliction, some earnest thought about the ap- 
proaching Confirmation, something has been God's 
messenger, calling upon you to give yourself to Him 
moxe decidedly and consistently than you have ever yet 
brought yourself to do. The message has entered your 
ears, and it has not been rejected. But yet its sound 
was but faint, and the echoes of it have become fainter 
even since you came among us. The resolutions were 
but feeble desires. You have already almost ceased to 
resohoe. Ton are beginning to doubt whether the re- 
solution was not after all impracticable, at any rate 
whether its fulfilment may not be adjourned. You do 
not find sympathy or suj^rt, and without these you 
do not dare to persevere. 

Now such aa these I venture to call ^' little ones^* 
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in Christ; ^'little ones** in. an especial manner, enti- 
tled to the earnest sympathy of all such of ns as aie 
able to give it. They are in danger, and it is not the 
will of our common Father that in this danger they 
should be left unaided, much less that the peril should 
be aggravated by any " offences," any stumbling-blocks 
of our creation. 

I ask you to glance with me at a few of these 
offences, premising this very impostant caution, that 
in most cases, in far the most cases, the stumblings- 
block is set unintentionally, carelessly, without design. 
Wilful corrupters, corrupters for corruption's sake, are 
rare in any society, and God forbid that we should 
believe them to be common in our own. It is by heed- 
lessness, by want of thought, that we mislead as well 
as err, and therefore we have need to watch and pray 
not only lest we fall, but lest we lead othera to fall, 
into the temptation which is always ready. 

First then I shall take the commonest of all stum- 
blingblocks, never so common as to justify us in ne^ 
lecting to point it out. 

Perhaps the most definite resolution that those to 
whom I have alluded have brought, or brought back, 
with them, is to work industriously, to take great pains, 
to take more pains, to avoid all punishment for idleness 
There was no difficulty in forming this resolution. Ha^ 
it been formed before, and acted upon, much unhappi«- 
ness would have been saved ; many bad companionships, 
the greatest of all School dangers, would never hare 
been cemented, much distress would have been SdTed 
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to parents, much misunderstanding with masters. Ex- 
perience has preyed thus much, and the resolution has 
at last been formed. But it is a very weak one. Will 
it last? We shall see its results in the first week, or 
the first fortnight, but shall we be able to trace them 
longer? And if we do not, what will be the cause? 
Will it not be in great measure this — ^here is the point 
that I wish you to observe — that some taunt, some de- 
lisire comparison between the newly tried industry and 
the old habitual idleness, some annoying interruption 
on the part of a companion, checked the seed that had 
been so feebly growing, and prevented the good desire 
from being brought to good effect? Here is the great 
danger of bad companionships, that when one of the 
set tries to get firee, the others try to keep him a 
slave. 

Now here I say — surely I do not use the words 
with exaggerated solemnity — " It is not the will of your 
Father which is in heaven, that one of these little ones 
should perish." It is not His Will that one of those 
who are struggling, or only wishinff, it may be, for 
the light, should be thrust back into darkness by the 
selfish hard-h^rtedness of those who call themselves 
friends, and are called by God and by wounded con- 
sciences enemies "by whom the offence cometh.*' 

I will take another instance. God grant that your 
hearts may follow me. 

If there is one thing that your heavenly Father 
wills for you, if there is one thing for which the earthly 
parents of those who hear me should be and are most 
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anxious aa regards 70a, it is tlia4: 70a should all pray^ 
pra7 for strength, pra7 for forgiyeness, pra7 for spiritual 
growth. If 70U pra7ed habituall7, and pra7ed eanie8ti[7; 
if no night and no da7 could be passed comfortabl7 b7 
70U except after being hallowed and guarded b7 the 
strong shield of pra7er ; then, m7 brethren, we should 
know that all must be weU with 70u. You would love 
God. You would hate evil. No good thing would 7onr 
heavenl7 Father withhold from 70U. " But to pra7 is 
so difficult. Our thoughts are so occupied with the con- 
versation or the amusement of the last few hoigrs or 
minutes. We cannot turn from them into God's pre* 
sence, into God's audience-chamber, at a moment's 
notice." I know, m7 brethren, that this is difficult 
To be able to pngr at an7 time we must exercise self- 
control at all times. It has been well said: If 70U 
would pra7 without distraction, 70a must live without 
dissipation. This is a truth which 70U should all bear 
in mind, and which I beseech 70U to bear especiall7 
in mind during the coming weeks of special prepara- 
tion. 

But there is another obstacle to pra7er, an obstacle 
which comes not direct^ from 70ur own individual 
short-comings, but from the fault of others. 

Do not, I warn 70U, do not interrupt the pra7er8 of 
7our companions. Do not make it difficult b7 noise or 
b7 ridicule for an7 bo7 to pra7. Let him have the food 
which he needs for his soul, the food which he must 
have, or he will die. He will starve and die on the cold 
jpountains. 
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In speaking of tliis, how can I avoid pleading 
specially for those who have but juBt come among ns« 
Before leaving home they were warned to pray. Since 
they came they have received letters warning them to 
pray regularly. Has any one of their new school-fel- 
lows, by his example or by his scorn, dared to thwart 
the lesson of home, the lesson of the conscience, the 
lesson of God? my brethren, save yourselves from 
the terrible retrospect of having ever stood in the way 
of the soul of a brother whe^ it wished to fulfil the 
resolution it had formed of communing with its Father 
and with yours. " I wished to say my prayers ; but I 
knew that such a one who was in my room would laugh 
at me," is indeed a confession of miserable weakness ; 
but " woe — ^woe im'to him by whom the offence cometh." 
Woe unto him who makes another ashamed of Jesus, 
and gradually makes the bread of life distasteful to 
him. He is ruining a soul, a brother, for whom Christ 
died. He is violating, cruelly, presumptuously violating, 
the will of that merciful Father who wills not that one 
of His little ones should perish, but that all should be 
saved through Christ for ever. 

And in tfiis matter many of the elder among you 
can be of great service. You can at least secure, night 
by night, that there is perfect quiet in the hotlses during 
the closing half-hour of the evening. If you are r6- 
aolved to enforce this — if this is one of y(mr good 
resolutions — ^believe me it can be enforced easily and 
effectually. And instead of being a formal act of official 
authority, you may hallow it by feeling that you are 
B. s. 16 
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indirectly serving Christ, by removing at least one cause 
of stumbling which would otherwise offend His " little 
ones." 

And lastly, my brethren, there is one other cause of 
offence regarding which you have already indeed been 
solemnly and affectionately admonished, but which it ia 
impossible for me, in pleading the cause of Christ's 
little ones, wholly to pass over. 

I might sum up what I have to say in the words of 
St Paul, addressing them specially to the elder portion 
of your body. K you believe that the words of Christ 
on which I have been dwelling^ are among the words 
which will judge you at the last day, then I charge 
you in your dealings with your younger schoolfellows, 
" Let no corrupt communications proceed out of your 
mouth." 

I might appeal to common humanity, common pity, 
common chivalry, for chivalry surely should not be un- 
common here. I might appeal to your affection for this 
place, for its good name, for its continued prosperity. 
I might appeal to the coming Confirmation, and to the 
good resolutions in connexion with it which I am satis- 
fied you have brought back with you. I might appeal 
— though far more unwillingly — ^to your fears, to the 
certainty tBat no mercy will here be shown to any one 
who, in the matter to which I am alluding, causes a 
younger brother to offend. 

I do appeal to these considerations, one and all of 
them. Let each select that which he finds to have most 
weight with himself. But I much prefer to make my 
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appeal to the will of our heavenly Father, that Holy 
Will of which we pray that " it may be done in earth 
as it is in heaven." It is a will which you dare not 
oppose. It is a will which you would not desire to 
oppose. It is a merciful and gracious will which at 
this moment you would, I am certain, long to second 
and confirm. 

Once more, therefore, in confidence and in hope and 
in earnest entreaty, I repeat in your ears the touching 
words of Him who loves us all. In the hour of tempta- 
tion — ioit the warning of the tempter, for the comfort of 
the tempted — ^let the Saviour's voice be heard : " It is 
not the will of your Father which is in heaven that one 
of His little ones should perish." 



Finit Sunday of the School Quarter, 
ooth /an., 1861. 
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SERMON XX. 

DEVOUT IMPULSES. 

St Lukx IX. 57, 58. 

And U came to fOMs ihtU, <u they waU in ihe way, a certain man M 
unio AtfiH Lord, I will foUow thee whUhenoever thou goett. And 
Jesua $aid unto Atm, Foxes have holes, and birde of the air hate 
netts; hut the Son of man hath not where to lay hie head. 

From the corresponding passage in St Matthew's Go- 
spel we leam that he who received this answer from 
our Lord was a " scribe." In other words, he was a 
man of education and refinement. His professional duty 
was to teach others and to set them a high example. 

He seems to have been profoundly moved by what 
he had seen or heard of Jesus of Nazareth. Who was 
this new teacher who taught as one having authority 
and not as the scribes, and who singled out the scribes 
and Pharisees for especial denunciation? Himself a 
scribe, one of the class thus publicly reproved, what 
was he to think of the reprover? Was he to join his 
class in protesting against His attacks ? Was he to 
represent Him as a dangerous subverter of authority, 
a sabbath-breaker, an overthrower of the sacred law of 
Moses? It was easy to do so. Any scribe who Uved 
at the time of our Lord was strongly tempted by his 
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official instincts to regard the new teacher as an in- 
trader and an enemy. It required an honest and good 
heaai;, and a willingness to receive light from anj quar- 
ter, to be able to recognise in One not invested with 
the priestly authority, not even a member of the sacred 
tribe of Levi, a veritable prophet of God, commissioned 
by Grod to denounce and uproot all hypocrisy and 
fomnalism whether found among priests or people. 

In the case befere us, the scribe had conquered any 
natural prejudices he might feel. He saw the works 
of Jesus. He heard His words. And he could not 
doubt that He whose works were works of mercy 
even more than of power, and whose words penetrated 
to the depths of the hearts of the poor and the un- 
happy which he by his more conventional instruction 
had perhaps failed to reach ; he could not doubt that 
God's Spirit was upon Hiin, that it was by the very 
finger of God that He did cures and cast out devils. 
JmUmay of such a prophet was not to be thought of. 
His influence with the multitude was not a matter for 
envy. It was a proof of the reality of His mission. 
For himself he was penetrated with a feeling of be- 
lief, of admiration, of profound affection. He would 
not, he dared not, resist it. He would throw away 
all official reserve. He would be one of the multitude. 
He would rank among those poor uneducated men who 
seemed to have given up but little in giving up their 
all to become the disciples of so mighty a prophet. 
He would cast in his lot with them. He also would 
be a disciple. *' It came to pass that as Jesus was in 
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the way, a certain scribe came and said nnto Him, 
Lord, I will follow thee whithersoever Thou goest." 

The answer with which this fervid profession was 
met seems to throw light on the character of him who 
made it. 

The Lord Jesus never wished to damp the ardour 
of a single soul that was drawn hj any motive to fling 
itself at His feet. But it is a false kindness to conceal 
danger; and He to whom all hearts were open knew 
that the heart of this ardent convert needed to be 
warned of a peril to which, from the veiy heat of its 
temper, it was especially exposed. And therefore, in- 
stead of at once welcoming him as a disciple, and as- 
signing him a place of honour or of trust in the ranks 
of His ministers. He met his eager advances by the 
chilling reminder, "Foxes have holes, and birds of the 
air have nests ; but the Son of man hath not where to 
lay his head/' 

"Thou art ready to follow me now. Thou art 
ready to lay down thy life for My sake. But hast 
thou counted the cost? Hast thou fairly asked thy- 
self how far thy new profession will demand a modi- 
fication of thy former habits of life? Thou hast been 
at ease from thy youth. Thou hast loved comfort. 
My service requires discomfort, sacrifices, exposure. 
Hast thou steeled thyself for these? Dost thou know 
the terms of the service, when thou offerest to enlist 
under the banner of the Son of Man?" 

We do not know the end of this story. We know 
not whether the scribe who had been so vehement 
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went back and offered no more to walk with One who 
was so exacting. 

The young man whom Jesns loved went away sor- 
rowful when told to sell all his great possessions and 
to give to the poor. And it may be that this scribe, 
whom we can hardly be wrong in believing to have 
been young, also went away sorrowful when for the 
first time the plague of his weak heart was disclosed 
to him. He may have felt that he had taken too much 
upon him, that he had miscalculated the extent of his 
spiritual resources. Or it may be that, in the spirit 
of the sons of Zebedee, he felt that he was able to be 
baptized with the baptism that Christ was baptized with, 
and may have welcomed the privations which Christ 
announced as a heritage which he had already forecast, 
and from which therefore he would not shrink. 

But, my brethren, you will easily see that the value 
of this story as conveying a lesson to ourselves is inde- 
pendent of the ultimate conduct of the scribe. The 
answer given to him by our Lord warns us that the 
devotion which springs from tmpulsivenesa is attended 
with perils, which ought boldly to be faced. This 
danger is the more formidable, because there is some- 
thing very beautiful, very attractive, in impulsiveness. 
It is a weakness on the right side. It is found in the 
characters of those who are vehement and generous, 
not of those who require to be spurred or argued into 
good. It has no stain of selfishness. It is full of 
courage and devotion and disdain of anything mean 
or wicked. If under the name of enthusiasm it has 
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come to incur the contempt of worldly men, we may 
be sure that it is not despised bj God. It was not 
in scorn, it was in no cniel irony, that our Lord 
brought Himself to remind this scribe that his enthu^ 
siasm might prove to be transient. If we may ven- 
ture to imagine the expression of that divine face, the 
words would be accompanied by a smile of loving pity, 
attracting even when seeming to repel, indicative not 
of disapprobation, still less of contempt or disparage- 
ment, but rather of reluctant doubtfdlness and compas- 
sionate regret. The wisdom of rigid self-exaibination 
is indeed needed to complete the panoply of the Chris- 
tian soldier, but the loyal impulse which prompts to the 
service is one of which the Great Captain will never be 
ashamed. Nay, it is one which His own Spirit has in- 
spired. Still we are called upon earnestly to remembei? 
that it is not enough. Those who are disposed to trust 
to it — ^and there are many such — ^must be asked, not in 
the language of discouragement, but in the tones of 
affectionate warning and entreaty, Have you counted 
the cost? Have you asked yourselves whither the 
service of Christ is likely to lead you? 

My brethren, there are many among you — at the 
present moment*, may I not believe unusually many?— 
who know what it is to be animated hj a warm im- 
pulse towards a holy life. 

Any circtimstance may be an instrument in God's 
bands to give the impulse. Sometimes it comes from 

^ Confirmation was adminiatered in the School Chapel on the 3rd of 
March following. 
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the reading of a book, the iMographj perhaps of some 
eminent Christian. We axe reminded as we read that 
it is passible to be a Christian ; and that a man who is 
a Christian is a noble being, commanding onr reverence, 
and impressing upon ns with an eloquence that cannot 
be resisted the conviction that any one who is not a 
Christian is a contemptible being, living to no purpose, 
doing nothing which has on it any stamp of permanence 
or reality. We breathe the rich air of the mountains. 
It seems for the moment impossible that we could ever 
be satisfied with a less ethereal atmosphere. 

Or we hear of some special act of self-devotion, in 
war it may be, or in attendance on the sick ; the sick 
of a family, or the sick of a nation. And here again 
the great example kindles within us a glow of devotion. 
Common life seems insipid, almost untrue, when con- 
trasted with such exalted heroism. We appreciate the 
answer that was given to the question, "Do you not 
feel it strange to come back from the Hospitals, and 
find yourself once more in real life?" " I feel," was the 
reply, "as if Z had left real life, and had now returned 
to unrealities." 

Or once more, in listening to some Sermon, we find 
the stirrings of our own hearts put, perhaps for the first 
time, into definite shape. The preadier seems to know 
our trials ; our aspirations, no less than our falls. He 
seems to have travelled abeady in some mysterious 
manner by the path which we are taking for the first 
lime, and whieh seemed gloomy and formidable partly 
because we thought ourselves alone. When we discover 
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that another is familiar with it, we are disposed to 
accept his guidance and even to exaggerate its value; 
and we long to follow him towards that light to which 
he points, even though his own gaze upon it maj be 
clouded and uncertain. 

But from some cause or another the divine impulse 
comes. Experience tells a gloomy tale, and the tempter 
avails himself of our experience to urge that what has 
been will be, and that there is nothing new under the 
sun ; but for the moment our devotion is in the ascend- 
ant. We shut our eyes disdainfully on the spectres 
suromoned by experience, and we resolve once more to 
lead a new life, following the oft-violated command- 
ments of Grod, and walking from henceforth, if not 
hitherto, in His holy ways. 

And this impulsive devotion brings its own reward. 
We are conscious of a peace of mind which passes our 
own understandings. We know not how it comes. 
There seems a lull in the evil passions which had once 
stormed over our hearts. Grood seems more easy. Our 
best thoughts of past times, and not our worst, seem 
brought back to our remembrance. The thought of 
Christ is no longer irksome to us. It does not come 
before us in the cold form of a duty which we would 
willingly put by if we dared. It comes as a welcome 
guest. We believe that those mysterious words are 
realized in ourselves, that Christ dwells in us and we 
in Him. 

The reading of the Bible becomes an attractive 
study. Words which may have lodged mechanically 
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in the memory, and were perhaps associated by us with 
some rigid dogma which seemed incapable of a personal 
application, incapable of breathing into dull, worldly, 
hearts any of the healthy breath of life, now find an echo 
in our consciences, and give an answer to questionings 
which are no longer fanciful, but real and imperious. 

The Creed and the Liturgy become parts of a veri- 
table Service. We delight to profess with the mouth 
what the heart now earnestly believes. The voice of 
prayer and thanksgiving is natural to those who have 
many blessings to acknowledge, and many more to 
ask. And so it is that we launch out almost gaily on 
our Christian voyage, and do not believe that there are 
any more rocks or storms to fear. We are Christ's. 
He has owned us. He is with us, and we are with 
Him. We will follow Him whithersoever He goeth. 

O my brethren, can it be necessary that in such 
moments of exaltation the voice of Him Whom we 
trust should whisper to us, lovingly indeed, but yet 
sorrowfully, "Foxes have holes, and birds of the air 
have nests ; but the Son of man hath not where to lay 
his head"? 

It is necessary. Experience proves it to be neces- 
sary. We are all most unwilling to distrust generous 
impulses ; but we must distrust them in order to turn 
them ftdly to account. The good soldier of Christ 
must, as St Paul says, " endure hardness.'* He must 
make up his mind for hardships. They will certainly^ 
come. If he does not train himself to meet them, they 
will prove too much for his constitution. They will 
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come in rerj difieient fonos : but in some form or other 
they will test the icbastness of his spiritual health. 

Is there any one who aspires at this early age to he 
a missionary in wild lands? Such things have been 
known at Public Schools. Well for our own body, 
if it should be known in the case of one of our members 
here. Well, then, to such a one the words of Christ 
may be Kterally applied, The Son of Man hath not 
where to lay His head. Where the Master is, there 
shall also the servant be. Let him make up his mind 
beforehand for bodily hardships. Let him from early 
youth, here or at hoine, refuse to pamper bodily ap- 
petites. Let him think of the weary toil of the Saviour ; 
of the weariness and painfolness, the watchings often, 
the hmiger and thirst, the fastings often, the cold and 
nakedness, which only kindled the ardour of the great 
Missionary Apostle. 

But it is plain that the wotAs of Christ are not 
addressed to those only who have reason to anticipate 
bodily sofferings in His cause. We have each of ns a 
weak side; a want of robustness, a shrinking, a delicacy, 
somewhere. What is it? How does the good Physician 
lay His finger upon it? 

Wilt thou indeed follow Me whithersoever I go? 
There is popularity for the neutral, and ease for the 
light-hearted, but the Son of Man came into the world 
to bear witness to the truth. 

There is respect for those who mind their own 
matters and interfere with no one, but the Son of Man 
rebuked vice, and exposed abuses. 
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There is toleration and sympathj for tlie self-in- 
dulgent, but the Son of Man laboured night and day. 
He went about doing good. He continued all night in 
prayer to Gk>d. He drank the cup of agony to the 
dregs. He said, Not my Tdll, but thine be done. 

There is allowance for those who despise discipline ; 
but the Son of Man became obedient, and He carried 
his obedience even unto death* 

There be many that say, God will not be extreme 
to mark what is done amiss. We shall not surely die. 
But the Son of Man came to die for this sin of which 
many make light, and said, Except a man be bom 
again, he cannot enter into the kingdom of Glt)d. 

To some trial, to some special trial, be sure that 
the Son of Man calls each of us, if we would indeed 
follow Him whithersoever He goeth. The war to which 
He goes forth is no bloodless war. Those that would 
follow in His train must not expect ease, and must 
not reject discipline. 

ImpuUe is not* sufficient; and this, my brethren, is 
specially a time when impulses should by God's great 
blessing be stereotyped into abiding principles. God 
forbid that I should check the ardour which may for 
the present be burning in your hearts more brightly 
than it has ever burned before. We have not too much 
ardour. We haye not nearly enough. We want far 
more. Only I warn you not to be deceived by it. It 
is not holiness. It is not living love of Christ. It will 
grow dim, and gradually become extinguished, unless 
you feed it day by day with the oil of humble prayer. 
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and the honest performance of definite duties. " These 
things have I told you, that when the time shall come, 
ye may remember that I told you of them.** Let me 
reverently thus apply the words of the Son of Man 
spoken on the eve of His Crucifixion. If anything that 
has been said seems discouraging, let it be accepted for 
the sake of the future. Whenever religious emotion is 
more than ordinarily es^cited, a reaction will assuredly 
come. The Holy Communion will seem less inviting. 
The Bible will be less and less felt as a necessity of 
daily food. These times of reaction are perilous times. 
I am anxious that they should not take you unawares. 
When they come — ^if ever they come — ^then remember 
that yours is no solitary case, not one for which your 
Saviour is unprepared; not one to justify that cruel 
snare of the Evil One, a gloomy and disappointed de* 
spondency. And above all, in that hour of trial, never 
be yourselves ashamed of those happier hours when 
your faith and love were warm. Do not regard them 
as delusive, because they have not realized all that you 
expected from them. 

My brethren, we shall have but one thing to be 
ashamed of in the day when all that is hid shall be 
revealed ; of having been ashamed of the Son of Man. 
Not of our hours of devout feeling, however transient, 
but of oilr years of coldness, our lives of indifiierence, 
will the Son of Man be ashamed when He comes in the 
glory of His Father to reward every man according to 
his works. 
, Srd-PeJ., 1861. 
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SERMON XXI. 



HALF-HEARTEDNESS. 



St Lukb IX. 59, 60. 

And he foid unto anotker, FoUaw me. But he said, Lord, suffer me first 
to go and iury mp father. Je»ut eaid unto him, Let the dead hwry 
their dead : tut go thou and preach the kingdom of Qod. 

Last Sunday we weie occupied in considering the les- 
son given in the two previous verses. A certain scribe 
had voluntarily offered to devote himself to Christ's 
service. "Lord, I will follow thee,'* he said, "whither- 
soever Thou goest." Jesus, knowing that the enthusiasm 
of the speaker, however genuine, was but a frail foun- 
dation for a life of sacrifice, reminded him in words 
which must for the moment have seemed almost forbid- 
ding, "Foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests; but the Son of Man hath not where to lay 
His head." 

To-day we have a different case brought before us. 
It is the case not of one who offers^ but of one who 
13 aynvmandedy to become a follower of Christ. Christ 
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Himself said to another of His disciples, Follow me. 
For thee I haye a different lesson. With thee there is 
no need to admonish an unreflecting enthusiasm. Thou 
dost not need to be bidden to count the cost before thou 
devotest thyself to M7 service. Thou art wavering, and 
to waver is most perilous. Make up thy mind at once, 
and come, Follow me. 

My brethren, do we not feel that these two cases 
represent two very numerous classes? There is the class 
of those impulsive persons whoj in the first glow of 
affection for Christ, believe themselves capable of any 
sacrifice, and are ready to repel any warning voice with 
the impatient self-confidence of Peter, Lord, why cannot 
I follow thee noiof 

There are others of a less fervid temperament, who 
are very suspicious of the permanent virtue of impulses, 
who are reluctant to make any extraordinary profession 
of devotion, because they distrust their own power of 
stead£BLStly adhering to it They have a keen sense of 
the magnitude of the demand which Christ makes upon 
His followers; and though the demand does not seem 
to them unreasonable, yet they feel that it is very ex- 
acting; that it admits of no half service; that it claims 
the whole of their hearts; and that for themselves, with 
this high ideal of duly thrusting itself before their con- 
science, it is better that they should not vow, than that 
they should vow and not pay. They )mow, from expe- 
rience, that the ordinary duties of life are very absorb- 
ing and very exciting, and they foresee plainly the 
great difficulty they will find in habitually keeping these 
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subordinate to the thonght of Christ, and in discharging 
them in a Christian spirit. They are keenly alive to 
the dangers of a spiritual relapse. It is better, they 
think, to be a neutral than to be a traitor. May we not 
live quiet lives, making little profession, unamUtioUs of 
great spiritual yietories, content with the simple dis- 
charge of domestic duties, not opposing Christ, not 
denying Him, but only shrinking from the perilous 
responsibility of declaring ourselves His champions? 
Those who are Bis champions in deed and in truth we 
can honour from the depth of our hearts. But all are 
not fitted to enlist in the noble army of martyrs. We 
are not worthy. We will sympathize with the struggle, 
but we will take no actiye part in it 

It is a comfort, my brethren, to believe that Christ 
knows, as man can never even approximately know, the 
secrets of all hearts. He can disentangle the strange 
web of mingled loyalty and selfishness. He can detect 
how much is praiseworthy and how. much is only cow- 
ardly in the excuses which I have just sketched. 

But surely we can have no doubt what the substance 
of His decision must be. He who knows the secrets of all 
infirm resolutions and can make allowance for the weak- 
est of us all, can yet sanction no compromises. His 
service is not one whict can be honestly declined, for 
fear that, if accepted, it may be dishonestly abandoned. 
To every waverer, and to every one who. has not quite 
made up his mind, to every one who would at least wish 
to do something first before he plunges into an iirevo- 
cable decision, the command comes, not stem, but still 

B.S. 17 
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peremptory, ''FoUcm me. Hesitate no longer. Take 
a definite course. Give thyself wholly to mel " 

But still the spirit of the waverer pleads for some 
delay. When he does come to Christ he must bring an 
nnencumhered devotion, a heart distracted neither by 
some absorbing interest, nor some engrossing sorrow. 
" Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father. Jesus 
said unto him, Let the dead bury their dead." 

How perplexing, my brethren, did these words seem 
to us the first time we heard them in early childhood. 
Like the answer to the poor sorrow-stricken mother, 
" It is not meet to take the children's bread and to cast 
it to dogs," they seemed to us at the moment abrupt and 
unfeeling. And though the instinctive reverence of our 
conscience checked this misgiving the moment after we 
became conscious of it, yet still the words remained hard 
sayings; sayings to be acquiesced in, but hardly to be 
understood. Gradually the truth dawns upon us, not 
merely that all words of the Saviour must be at bottom 
loving words — of thus much our first instinct had as- 
sured us— but that the most loving words are those 
which make us understand ourselves best, and that this 
self-knowledge can at times only come to us by «i 
abrupt, and therefore a painful disclosure, K a tempo- 
rary blow to the feelings can give us in exchange a pe^ 
matient strengthening of our faith, this is indeed cheaply 
purchased. We owe gratitude not to those who show us 
OUT best side, but to those who, while their love fo' 
us is unquestionable, are not a&aid to reveal to us our 
£Etults. 
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In the case before us, the words spoken by the Sar 
viour must indeed have seemed harsh. Probably none 
but Christ Himself, and the disciple to whom they were 
addressed, would be able to appreciate the real tender- 
ness which inspired them. The other bystanders, not 
excepting the Apostles, would almost necessarily be 
startled, if not shocked. " Lord, suflfer me first to go and 
bury my father." How natural the request. How im- 
natural that, at such a time, the son should be anywhere 
else than at the house of mourning. This surely was 
not a dishonest excuse. There was no refasal to follow 
Christ. The call was not rejected; only its acceptance 
was deferred, deferred only for a few days, and that 
only for the most imperious necessity which the human 
heart obeys. Surely the desired permission would not 
be withheld by Him who had said to the bereaved widow. 
Weep not, and to the dead son, Young man, I say unto 
thee, arise. 

The voice was no less loving than then, but its 
tones had a harsher sound. '^ Let the dead bury their 
dead; but go thou and preach the kingdom of God." 

My brethren, "the heart is deceitful above all things? 
who can know it?" Who can know it? Not our friends, 
not our enemies, not ourselves; none but Him Who, 
by a glance of divine sympathy, pierces even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and to whose eyes 
every shade of sophistry, even of sophistry which seems 
pardonable, is naked and opened. Jesus Christ knew 
that the disciple whom He addressed, though not unwil- 
ling to become His follower, was still only half resolute. 

17—2 
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He would fain do something first. The excuse now 
alleged was a good one. But it was only good hy cued- 
dent. If it had not been available, some other would 
have been forthcoming. As soon as it was exhausted, 
another would be forthcoming, and then a third, and 
then a fourth. The waverer would still, even at the 
eleventh hour, be seen hesitating on the brink of the 
stream; afraid to step into the water; flattering himself 
that the river must soon be exhausted, and allow him to 
cross over dryshod; refusing to believe that the river 
was inexhaustible, without bridge, without ford, and 
fiat the only safety was to take the plunge now. There- 
fore in mepcy. was the hard word spoken, " Let the dead 
biary theit dead." My service allows no fiirloughs. 
When I. call, no engagements must be pleaded. If 
thine eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee. 
If the burial of a father is for thee an excuse for delay- 
ing to be mine, thou must not be present. Thou must 
give up all mechanical duties, and for thee even this 
would be a mechanical diity. Leave such to those who 
have time for them. Ordinary persons can discharge 
such. For thee I have an extraordinary work. Gro thou 
and preach the kingdom of God. 

it is easy, my brethren, to cavil at this sentence. It 
is easy to say that Christ's call interferes with the most 
sacred social duties. Yes ! and it is easy ourselves to 
put forward this demand of Christ as a plea for neglect- 
ing our own obvious social duties. There are some per- 
sons in families who give themselves up to what they 
would call religious works, such as visiting the poor and 
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Sick, and bring but little counsel or sympathy to the 
other members of the household in matters of everyday 
interest. It is not difficult for them to persuade them- 
selves that theirs is the higher call; that they are in 
truth following Christ, while the others are following 
mechanical employments which hardly deserve the name 
of duties, at least of Christian duties. It is easy to 
make Christ's words a cloke for their own selfishness. 
But what else is this than to say, It is easy to take 
Clirist's name in vain ? 

Christ was not careful to guard against this danger 
of misconception. There are few indeed of His utter- 
ances which may not be thus readily perverted, by those 
who are more ready to criticize than to learn. But if we 
are sincerely desirous to know what His words say to 
us, then I believe that we may gather not perplei^rty, 
not encouragement to make religion a cloke for selfish- 
ness, but real comfort and guidance from the startling 
decision, " Let the dead bury their dead." 

It m*ges us to reflect habitually that some works are 
dead works, and that others are living works, and that 
it is with the living that we are called to do. We can- 
not doubt, my brethren, that Christ would give the ter- 
rible name of "dead works" to every occupation from 
which He is quite excluded. Remember that He need 
not be excluded from any. There is not one, not even 
the most commonplace, which may not be consecrated 
by the spirit of thanksgiving or of submission to Him. 
And on the other hand there is none, not even the most 
sacred, which may not be profaned by forgetfahiess of 
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Him. It is a good thing — ^It is a living work, a work 
alive with the life of Christ — ^to give thanks unto the 
Lord, and to sing praise unto the name of the most 
Highest. But yet how easily can the fresh life of this 
high work be exhausted. The moment it becomes me- 
chanical, the moment the spirit of routine and custom 
prevails oyer the spirit of devotion and entreaty, the 
moment the worship of the heart becomes petrified into 
the worship of the mouth and then into the indifference 
of silence, from that moment the living work is stricken 
with death. It is a dead work. Soul is wanting there. 
It may be left to dead workmen. The things which 
should have been for our health have become to us an 
occasion of falling. 

This is one example among many, many indeed. 
If the burial of a father, the most natural work of hu- 
man piety, can become to any a dead work, a work from 
which Christ is divorced, a work which enters into 
rivalry with the living work of following Christ, then, 
my brethren, how watchful ought we to be of the first 
symptoms of the deadly lethargy which may be threat- 
ening to paralyse any one of our own avowedly secular 
occupations. Christ calls us to follow Him, Him the 
source of our life, separated from Whom we are as dead 
withered branches of a vine. Follow me 1 He says to 
^each of us. What excuse should we urge? What 
should we ask to be permitted to Ao first f Lord, suffer 
me Jirst to be a little older. I am too young. I am 
not steady enough. My service now would be worth 
nothing* Lord, suffer me first to become a little heUer, 
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I dare not give Thee a heart so polluted, so worldly, so 
careless, as mine. Lord, suffer me first to do my daily 
work more honestly and thoroughly. When I have 
been faithful in a very little, I may then hope to be 
faithful also in much. Lord, suffer me first to make up 
my mind about some speculative difficulty, to decide 
upon the original, the present, the precise meaning of 
tbat ecclesiastical rite, of that theological dogma, of that 
momentous but perplexing sentence of thine, which 
ought to enable us to reconcile Thy service with the 
world's: '^ Bender unto Caesar the things that are C»sar's, 
and unto God the things that are God's." 

Such excuses might be indefinitely multiplied. 
They will vary with different ages, different tempera- 
ments, different circumstances of all kinds. Thus much 
alone man is entitled to assume, and to lay down posi- 
tively — ^not himself speaking, but the Lord — that every 
one is disposed to place som^hing before unreserved 
attachment to Christ; to do something /r^e ; and that 
Christ, with reference to that particular idol, says to 
each several waverer, "Let the dead bury thy dead. 
Thy place is among the living; somewhere where I 
am. Go thou, and, in thy measure, preach the king- 
dom of God. Make me known to others, if not 
by Thy words, at least by the living work of Thy 
example." 

My brethren, we shall have entered somewhat into 
the sense of these mysterious words, if we see how fitted 
they are to produce — ^what must at all times be the aim 
of every true preacher, as it is the inspiration of evexy 
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honest conscience — a conviction of m, and a higher aim 
henceforward. 

But in conclusion, let me give the words one more 
application, which they will at least bear, if they do not 
necessarily involve it. My brethren, we, as Christians, 
profess to be dead unto sin, but alive unto God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Dead unto sin, dead to that 
wherewith we were once held iEast, even that body of 
sin which Christ hath destroyed. If our sins are indeed 
destroyed, and" we dead to them, we may spend our new 
lives better than in burying our dead sins. We may 
busy ourselves with them no longer, forget them, con- 
sider them as put out of the way, nailed to the conquer- 
ing cross of the Captain of our Salvation. We may 
henceforth simply "follow" Him. We may, by His 
might, overcome evil with good, not by poring over it 
and ever lamenting it; not by considering ourselves 
hopelessly degraded by our former falls; but by awaken- 
ing, as in the fresh morning, to a sounder life hence- 
forward ; not by bewailing too much the wounds which 
our sins have made, but by devoting our new exultant 
health to the great Healer of souls. 

There cannot be too much h(ype in the world. In 
the darkest hour of contrition and self-examination the 
eye of the penitent should still look upward and for- 
ward. It is there that Christ is to be found. Why 
seek ye the living among the dead? He is not here, in 
the grave of remorse and despair and self-contempt 
He is risen. He is to be found in renewed resolution, 
renewed supplication,^ renewed and again renewed la- 
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bour. If there be any one here who is now longing to 
return to God, and finds the future darkened by the 
gloomy shadow cast by an upbraiding and taunting 
conscience, I would urge him to find comfort in the 
words of Him who alone hath power to forgive sins, 
60, land sin no more. Let the dead bury their dead. 
60 thou, and take the commission of which even yet I 
am willing to deem thee worthy. Go thou, and with 
reinvigorated hope proclaim where thou canst the king- 
dom of God. 
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SERMON XXII. 



LOOKING BACK. 



St Lukb IX. 6i, 61. 

And another alio ioid, Lard, I will foUow thee; hut let me first go hid 
them farewell, which are at home at my house, Artd Jesus scad unto 
him. No man, honing put his hand to the plough, amd looUng h(U^ 
is Jit for the kingdom of Qod. 

The lesson contained in these words is manifestly 
similar to that which we were considering last Sundaj. 
Then we were dwelling on the case of one who, on 
receiving Chn&t's command to follow Him, pleaded the 
plausible but really dishonest excuse, Suffer me first to 
go and bury my father. He, you will remember, was 
met by the answer so harsh in sound, so merciful in 
reality, " Let the dead bury their dead : but go thou and 
preach the kingdom of God." 

The lesson to-day is also a lesson of Christian 
decision; but it comes to us in somewhat different 
tones, and it is a subject surely, my brethren, on 
which, especially at the present time, we can hardly 
meditate too closely. What we need at all times is 
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this, that with full purpose of heart we should cleave 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, alive to the great danger of 
vacillation, and to the infinite blessing of a firm resolve 
based alike on distrust of ourselves, and boundless con- 
fidence in the strength of our Master. 

Let us then examine the particulars connected with 
this third instance of a devotion which believed itself 
to be genuine, till it was bj the divine Searcher of 
hearts convicted of hollowness. 

" Another also said. Lord, I will follow Thee ; but let 
me first go bid them farewell, which are at home at mj 
house." Here again, as in the previous cases, we must 
judge of the question by the answer which it received. 
The words might have been perfectly innocent. Pro- 
bably they appeared so to all but One among those who 
heard them. If they had meant only this : '* Lord, I am 
ready to join Thee for life. It has been the wish of my 
heart. I have counted the cost. Henceforth all that I 
have is Thine. I go to tell those in my home that we 
can live together no longer; that this meeting is our 
last ; and that I am now enlisted in a service which 
may carry me whither I know not :" if, I say, this had 
been the purport of the request, we cannot doubt that it 
would have been approved. 

You will recollect that we have one illustrious ex- 
ample in Holy Scripture, proving that a leave-taking 
so simple and natural need not necessarily be the pre- 
lude to a course of wavering. When Elisha received 
his commission firom Elijah, did he instantly follow 
him ? He left the oxen with which he was plowing, ran 
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after the great prophet, and said, '' Let me, I praj thee, 
kiss mj £Bither and my mother, and then I will follow 
thee."" I'hen he arose and went after Elijah and minis- 
tered unto him ; and yon know, my brethren, that that 
ministration was rendered with no divided affection, 
with no half-hearted energy. 

Is then Christ more exacting than Elijah? Does 
He look with less sympathy on the instinctive cravings 
of affection than the stem prototype of John the Bap- 
tist? No, it is not so, bat the circumstances of the two 
cases, though apparently similar, had this all-import- 
ant point of difference. The heart of Elisha was not 
lingering at home. It was already given to the future. 
The heart of the would-be follower of Christ was only 
prospectively J if I may so express it, with Christ; it 
wiahed to be somewhere else first 

It wished to have two paramount interests existing 
side by side, to follow Christ afier something else had been 
done, with liberty to do something else simultaneously. 
There was a want of singleness of aim, which needed 
the almost stem reminder, " No man, having put his 
hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of Qt)d." A follower of Christ must have 
no regrets, no fond lockings back after those things 
which his profession, as he is well aware, now impera- 
tively calls upon him to renounce. 

The figure employed by our Lord is not diflBcult to 
appreciate. It seems to have been suggested by the 
employment of Elisha, who was plowing at the time 
when Elijah summoned him.* In order tp drive the 
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furrow straight, the eye must be kept steadily forwards. 
If it be turned back for a moment, the course of the 
plough will be in some measure diverted. It will be- 
come crooked and irregular. Such must not be the 
course of God's husbandmen. They must make straight 
paths for their feet, see their way clearly, and follow it 
unswervingly. 

You know in earthly matters how inestimably valu- 
able is that thorough determination which, after making 
a resolution — perhaps with much slowness and, as some 
think, weakness — adheres to it as if it were the one 
thing of importance in the world. Sometimes we know 
this singleness of aim is wasted on miserably unworthy 
objects. We have heard for instance of misers devoting 
every energy of theirmind to the accumulation of money. 
What shrewdness they show I What vigilance I What 
acuteness in letting no opportunity slip by unheeded ! 
And then what sacrifices they make ! They choose to 
live in squalid discomfort; nay, they gradually learn 
to mortify the very desire for comfort, in order that at 
the last moment of their life, on the very eve of that 
next moment when they can carry nothing away with 
them, the hoarded mass may be heavier. 

Is it possible, my brethren, to learn from such per- 
sons, from such incredible meanness ? Yes, indeed it is. 
They have in their generation this one quality which 
the children of light may envy. They have an absorb- 
ing interest which gives unity to their Uvea. They 
have put their hand to the plough, and from that 
moment the eye is strained in one direction; eagerly, 
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intensely, unweariedlj, in one direction. They do it to 
obtain treaaures, which thieves maj break into and 
steal. Do we do it, even approximately, we whose aini 
is the pearl of great price? 

But let me give you another illnstration of a veij 
different character, and yet even this of the earth and 
not of heaven. It may perhaps help to impress upon 
us more vividly the heavenly lesson on which our Lord 
laid so much stress. 

In all histories of wars the redeeming point which 
goes so £Eur to reconcile us to their atrocities, is the 
spectacle which they seldom fail to present of some 
sublime examples of devotion and of decision. With- 
out this they would indeed be intolerable ; as petty and 
vulgar as they are terrible and unnatural. This it is 
which gives an undying interest to that great war of 
sixteen years, in which the fortune of the ancient Boman 
republic was so nearly wrecked. The interest centres 
round the wonderful character of the Carthaginian leader. 
You know the story of his vow : how he vowed irrecon- 
cileable eimiity to those whom he believed to be the 
enemies of his country and of his country's gods. He 
made it his life's work to fulfil this vow. "The fulness 
of his mind haunted him even by night. In his sleep, 
we are told, he fancied that the supreme God of his 
fathers called him into the presence of the gods of Car- 
thage, who were sitting on their thrones in council. 
There he received a. solemn charge to invade Italy; 
and one of the heavenly council went with him, and 
with his army, to guide him on his way. He went oUi 
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and his divine gtdde commanded him. See that thou 
look not behind, thee. But after a while, impatient of the 
restraint, he turned to look back ; and there he beheld 
a huge and mouBtrous form, thick set all over with 
serpents ; wherever it moved, orchards and woods and 
houses fell crashing before it. He asked his guide in 
wonder, what that monster form was? The god an- 
swered, ' Thou seest the desolatjon of Italy ; go on thy 
way, straightforwards, and cast no look behind.' 

*'Thus," the historian continues, "thus, with no 
divided heart, and with an entire resignation of all per- 
sonal and domestic enjoyment, for ever, Hannibal went 
forth, at the age of twenty-seven^ to do the work of his 
country's gods, and to redeem his early vow\" 

Now, does not an example like this, the example of 
one of the greatest men that ancient times produced, 
aid us in realizing the grandeur of that mission on 
which we are each of us sent out conquering and to 
conquer? May we not find a parable in this vision of 
one who, though he knew not Christ, was yet a great 
servant of duty, a great believer in divine commands, 
and in the eternal obligation of an irrevocable vow ? 
that the vows which we have made, or which have been 
made for us, or which we are so soon about to make, 
had been fulfilled, or could hereafter be fulfilled so 
heroically, with so few yearnings to look behind ! 

We may look behind at the beginning of our jour- 
ney, or we may look behind in the course of it, but 
there is a danger in either case* 

I Amold, JTue. ofJRame, Yd. m. 
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We may look back at the very beginning. ask 
yonrselves now, earnestly and honestly. When, a fort- 
^ night hence, in the presence of God and of this con- 
gregation, some of you renew the solemn promise and vow 
that was made in yonr name at your baptism, will there 
be no miagivinga f I do not mean those inevitable mis- 
givings which tell us that as we have sinned before, so 
we are almost certain to sin again, but misgivings that 
you are taking a false step, a formal step, an irksome 
step ; a step which you do not like to shrink from, 
because your withdrawal would be singular, but still 
one which in your heart of hearts, which God sees, you 
regard with some dread and some aversion. You wish 
that it were once taken and over, but you do not feel 
real joy at the thought of taking it. Is not this to 
have one hand on the plough, but the eyes looking 
back ; looking away from that field of sober but severe 
toil which God has set before you to cultivate to those 
alluring paths of self-indulgende which you feel to be 
dangerous, but cannot quite bring yourselves to hate 
and to forswear? Remember, then, if there be any of 
you to whom such a warning applies, remember that if 
you will thus allow yourselves to " look back," you are 
not yet fit for the kingdom of God; not fit either to 
enter into it yourself, or to preach it to others. You 
cannot enter in, for you have not even the unwavering 
desire. You cannot successjfiilly urge others to enter 
in; they will see that your heart is not thete. Your 
example will reftite your exhortation. 

But then, again, it is possible— how great is the 
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danger I — ^that we vaaj in ihe course of onr janniej be 
unable to renat the indinatioa which prompts ns to 
look bade. 

ScHue look back in regret for what thqr have given 
ip; aome in weaxinesa; some in 8elf«<<x>mplacenc7, to 
obfi^rve how mneh pDOgiDeas thej hare made. 

Those who regret aare in the same position as those 
others of whom we have just spoken, with this dijSer* 
e»ce, that their regnet is more deliberate. They have 
been once eoUghtened. They have tasted of the hea- 
venly gi&. If they &U away, they know the good 
thing which they sonender. They have known some- 
timea of the eomfort of prayer, of believing that their 
great need is known to a mercifiil God Who has the 
will no less than the power, the power no less than 
the will, to supply that need, and to brmg strength oat 
of weakness. They have known what it is to read a 
paige of G-od'^s woxd, a mngle strong utterance of Christ, 
with a wish to pluck safety oist of its depths, peace for 
to-day, energy fer to-onorrow. They have found that 
the thoughts thus awakened did help them to withstand 
the temptations which every day brought before them. 
AbA jet, .knowing 'tiiis, with this fiarm grasp, as it 
seemed, of the plough of the Christian life, they looked 
back. They hankered after what they had left. 

And there is the looking back of weariness. Much 
had been hoped from the new life. Christ's service 
woidd indeed be perfect freedom. Had it not been 
promised? Had He not Himsdf aaid that Hjis y<^e 
was easy «nd His burdem iight? Had they not been> 
B.S. 18 
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told, over and orer again, by parents and friends and 
teachers, that it was the first step in good which was 
difficult, and that when this was once boldly taken, 
half the forces of the enemy were cut down ? And yet 
how much of the hope, once so fondly welcomed, had 
proved delusive. The old temptations awoke, invigo- 
rated, it almost seemed, by their interval of repose. 
The briers which beset the path of duty did not seem 
to lose their thorns. Must the struggle have no cessa- 
tion? Must the first step again be taken, and then 
again, and yet once more? Not in greedy hankering 
after the past, but in sheer disappointment and admis- 
sion of failure, let us "look back." Our old lives, 
though we felt them to be sinful and most unsatisfying, 
were yet free from the pain of wearying defeat. Is it 
possible that by going some steps back we may make 
a fresh start, with a better hope of ultimate success? 
Was it necessary to give up that particular habit? The 
sacrifice has certainly not brought us peace. Others 
have not made 'it, and yet their lives seem to be at 
least as blameless as ours, and far more contented. 
May we not move a few steps back? At least let ns 
take a little repose on our weaxy and disappointing 
way. 

And. then, once more, there is the temptation to 
"look back" in a spirit of self-complacency. We are 
conscious of having made some progress, and we have 
surely a right to take a survey of its extent. We thank 
God that we are not now ensnared by the' basest of our 
qld temptations^ that we are not even as our despised 
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former selves. We congratulate ourselves on having 
now a relish for thoughts of good of which we had 
hitherto only read, thoughts which we believed to be 
possessed only by extraordinarily good persons. We 
have escaped from the City of Destruction. It is natu- 
ral to ''look back** at times, if only to appreciate the 
magnitude of the desolation from which God has saved 
us. It is even a mark of gratitude. 

My brethren', the First Lesson of this morning says 
to US, Bememher Lofa vyife. In this life there is no 
time to look back. It is not safe. It is either too 
discouraging; then "Let the dead bury their dead." 
Or, it is too encouraging; so encouraging that it be- 
comes flattering, and Iso Ensnaring. 

To each of us God has given a certain work in His 
field, and a certain time to do it in. For some the 
furrow is longer, for others shorter. But none can afford 
to drive it by any Kne longer than the straight line J 
and if we would keep the straight Hne, there must be 
no looking back. Forwards, in remembrance of our vow, 
destroying evil when it dares to oppose us, offering our 
alliance to all that is good, that is the march for the 
Christian soldier. There is a .victory which overcomes 
the world and the flesh and the devil. It is the victory 
of those who never look behind, who look solely and 
stedfastly to Jesus, the Author and Finisher of their 
triumphant faith. 



3@init Sunday in Lent^ 
11^ Feb. 1861. 
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SEKMON XXni-* 

PRAYEB. 

St John ziv. 14. 
If ye Ma ads omyAing •» mff name, I^wiUd^U. 

My brethren, let vm take Christ at His w(nrd. Let us 
ask this day many things in His name. Let ns throw 
ourselves npon His promise, not doubting that He for 
His part will most surely keep and perform it. 

My office this morning shall be a simple and a 
solemn one. It shall be to endeavour to guide your 
prayers aright, to suggest some few of those good things 
which you should at this grave and happy moment of 
your lives urge God to give you, in the confidence that 
He is ready to grant them — ^yes, even more ready to 
hear than you are to pray. 

But first let us think for a few moments of what 
our Saviour has Himself told us respecting prayer. 

^ Preached on the Day of the Confinnation, Maich 3, i85i. 
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They aie indeed Btrong statements. We shoiild. haxdl j 
have ventdxed to make them onrselTes. Think of the 
figures by which Christ, He in whose name all prayer 
is to be addressed, represents the necessity of heMging 
God with prayer. 

A man may be disturbed at midnight by the un- 
expected reqnest of a friend. "Though he will not 
rise and give him because he is his friendy yet because 
of his importunity he will rise and give him/' as 
many loayes as he needs. And then mark the appli- 
cation. "And / say unto you, Ask, and it shall be 
given you ; for every one that asketh receiveth."'- Be 
importunate with God. Yea, we dare to say it: give 
Him no rest till He has given you what you want and 
what you are resolved to have. 

Or, hear another parable even yet more startling; 
a parable of which we are expressly told that it was 
spoken to this end, that men ought always to pray and 
not to faint; not to give up, not to be easily discouraged, 
but to persevere stubbornly. 

There was an unjust judge to whom a widow sued 
for justice. He had no wish to right her, no love of 
mercy^ no sense of duty. " And yet," he says, " because 
this widow troMeth me I will avenge her, lest by her 
continual coming she weary me." And now again mark 
the application. The Lord Who taught us to say " Our 
Father," said, "Hear what the unjust judge saith. 
And shall not Grod avenge His own elect, which cry 
day and night unto Him, though He bear long with 
them?" 
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Now what does this mean? Sorely nothing less 
than this, that God Who is desirous to shower down 
blessings upon na wishes to be pressed for them, wishes 
to be importunately solicited for them with a monotony, 
an iteration, of anxious entreaty, which if addressed to 
any man would be wearying and irritating. 

And He Who showed us by His tvords the mind 
of His Father in this matter showed it also by His 
example* Sometimes He continued all night in prayer 
to Qod. Sometimes in the morning, rising up a great 
while before day, He went out, and departed into a 
solitary place, and there prayed. And in that awfiil 
hour when God seemed to have forsaken Him— to be 
indeed bearing long with the Elect in whom His sonl 
delighted — ^when the mysterious burden of the sin of 
the world weighing down upon His tortured spirit 
seemed almost too heavy to be borne — even then He 
had recourse to that one means of grace which He had 
Himself so earnestly urged on the acceptance of others. 
" Being in an agony" — an agony which none but Him* 
self knoweth — " He only prayed the more earnestly." 
The relief which He sought seemed to be denied* But 
He became the more importunate. Three times He 
cast Himself down on His knees, using no vain re- 
petitions to express the intensity of His anguish and 
His necessity. Three times He ^^ prayed^ saying the 
same words P Words of shrinking, words of agonized 
supplication, but still words of resignation and words 
of submission. " If it be possible." "Nevertheless, not 
my will, but thine be done." He was heard in that 
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He feared* An angel appeared nnto Him from heaven 
strengthening Him. 

And, mj brethren, as it was with Him, so will 
it be — so may it be with us« Let us come boldly to 
the throne of grace. Let us ask in faith, nothing 
wavering. Let us, as I said, take our risen Lord at 
His own gracious word. When He said, " If ye ask 
any thing in my name, I will do it," He wished His 
words to be pressed. We cannot ask too much. The 
more we ask, the more we shall obtain. 

Let us pray for ourselves. Let us pray for one 
another. Let us pray for this place. 

What do we need most for ourselves f God alone 
knows. But we know many things which we need very 
mtich. Let me suggest some ; and even as I mention 
them,^ay for them, my brethren, pray now if you never 
prayed before. You need strengths Is it not so ? Oh if 
we could see into our spiritual constitution with the eye 
of the Divine Physician, how alarmed we should be at 
the symptoms first of taint, and then of neglect, and then 
of relapse, and then of wandering, and then of high fever, 
and then of cold prostration I Is it not so ? Is not this 
the course of sin? How it comes to us in the first 
instance we hardly know, whether from within or from 
without, whether from a natural tendency in our own 
corrupt natiire, or from contact with some dangerous 
companion, or fr'om some subtle poison pervading the 
very atmosphere of the society in which we move. In 
some mysterious manner the infection catches us. The 
soul loses the buoyancy, the bright eye, the vigour, of 
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perfect health. But the attack seesiB sUght, and ure 
heed it not. It is common. Thaie is xtothing ireiy 
terrible in it. We take a few precautions, and it seems 
to subside. We grow careless. We cease to take pre^ 
cautions ; and the result is 4 iBlapse, a second attack of 
the &tal poison, and this tune with far greater force than 
before. The sin that was dallied with is becoming the 
presumptuous sin, and then the besetting sin^ and then 
the darling sin. It is spreading over the whole con- 
stitution. It is covruptiDg the blood of life. Why trace 
the course of the disease farther? You know how it 
fevers, how it maddens, how it prostrates. It leaves 
the sufferer feeble, dependent upon others, with no will 
of his own, hardlj with a belief in the possibilifj of 
restored health. Who is to prescribe the nourishment, 
who is to infose the strength^ in a case like this ? 

This brings us to Christ's words : '^ If je shall ask 
anything in my name, I will do it." Then if this be 
so, my brethren, if He who alone knows the vimlence 
of the malady has dedared His readiness to give every* 
thing that is asked of Him; let as many of us as 
recognize, in the symptoms which I have sketched, our 
own sjrmptoms, ask in Christ's ^ame that Gk>d will 
give us strength to recover from our collapse. 

And as we ask for strength to recover from old sins, 
so let us ask for strength to keep us proof against fresh 
ones. For is it not here too that we want streng&t 
During the last few weeks you must have felt this. 
How much you expected to achieve in them I How 
confidently you had hoped that at last a great oppor- 
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tnnitj had offered for % decisive batde with temptaticnif 
and a decided yictory over it Yo« vrem on 70117 guard. 
Yoa were armed. You were in eamegt. Yes! bat 
7011 were very vxak. The temptation came, the very 
one which yoH had anticipated. It broke through all 
the petty defences which yen had prepared. It took 
yon captive almost before you believed it had the 
andacily to assault. The truth was, you had not 
humbly, importunately, passionately, asked for strength 
in Christ's name, and so He would not — ^nay, my bre- 
thren. He the Almighty Saviour and Strengthener eouJd 
not — ^give it you. He could do no mighty work in 
your heart because you did not believe in Him so 
intensely as to be Jbrced to supplicate Him. Faith is 
not merely the basis of prayer, the prerequisite, the 
accompaniment. It necessitates prayer. If we believe, 
we must pray. Saviour, I believe Thee to be Al- 
mighty, and therefore I will not let Thee go, except 
Thou strengthen me. 

And with strength to resist evil, let us ask some- 
thing more. Let us ask for an abhorrence of it ; not 
merely a disinclination, a disapproval, an exemption, 
but a thorough hearfy abhorrence and disgust. My 
brethren, this is certainly a gift which cannot be had 
witiiout vehement asking. I am sure God does not 
give it readily, or frequently* We hate crucify, we 
bate falsehood, we hate every form of injustice or 
meanness, but we do not hate sin« We do not hate 
It thing because it is hateful to God« O let the time 
of Confirmation, the time when many souls are strength*^ 
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ened to ran the race of life unwearied, and to fight 
the good fight without shrinking, be also a time fix)m 
which you date your hatred of sin. We ask a haid 
thing, a rare boon, when we ask for 'this. We 
know it, but we ask notwithstanding. Gk)d wishes tis 
to be grasping in the demands which we make upon 
Him. Christ has given His promise, and must he 
trusted, though all past experience should seem to point 
the other way. It is a mark of the present times that 
sin is not hated. It is an almost invariable accom- 
paniment of high civilization. Humane feeling in- 
creases, stem hatred declines. The higher the rank, 
the greater the wealth, the more refined the comfort, 
the feebler becomes the abhorrence of eviL Be it so. 
This is one fact on one side. And there is a fact also 
on the other side, the fact of Christ's promise. "K 
ye shall ask anything in my name, I will do it.'' This 
then is what we ask, that there may be a new thing 
on the earth ; that the power of Christ may be stronger 
than the lessons of experience. The world has yet 
to see what Christians can do. The highest refinement 
and the most fervid devotion, the greatest latitude in 
speculation and the strictest jealousy for truth, the most 
delicate and sensitive allowance for sinners and a 
shuddering abhorrence and denunciation of sin; these 
are excellencies which experience has too often put 
asunder, but which God intended to be joined to- 
gether, and Christ, we believe, will eventually reunite. 
We trust His promise. We believe He will grant 
what we ask, because we are sure it is something 
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good; something agreeable to His Holy will, which 
must more and more be done on earth as it is in 
heaven* Heaven and earth shall pass away; old ways 
of thinking, old prejudices, old maxims, shall pass 
away; but His words shall not pass away ; and it is on 
these that we rely alike for the regeneration of the 
world, and for the refreshing, the transformation, the 
bleijsed confirmation of our own sonls and those of our 
brethren* 

Yes, of our brethren. Let us pray for one another. 
It is St Paul's request to the Thessalonians, '* Bre- 
thren, pray for us." He felt the need of the prayers 
of others. He knew that if they were offered earnestly, 
Christ would grant them, and bless him through them. 
I claim the prayers of all here present for all of us, 
young and old, and especially for those with whom our 
hearts are bound up to-day. I appeal to the younger 
among you. You hardly understand the significance 
of to-day's solemnity; You have felt that during the 
past weeks our expectations have been coloured, if not 
wholly determined in their character, by consideration 
for one particular part of our whole body. Perhaps 
you thought that what was said did not exactly meet 
your own case ; that it presupposed resolutions, anxieties, 
aspirations, waverings, fallings off, lockings back, of 
which ycu were individually scarcely conscious. Per- 
haps it may have been so. But do not imagine for a 
moment that you have no interest in to-day's ordinance, 
that you can give us no help. You can help us by 
your prayers. Do not imagine that I am using a mere 
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conventLonal phrase when I assure yon of this. If there 
he any truth in those words of your Sayiour and ouis 
on which we hare been dwelling, then assuredly what- 
ever ycv, ask in Christ's name, He will do it. There 
is no limit of age. You can ask, and He can grant 
Therefore I urge you now, now and above all during 
that solemn service of the afternoon of which you will 
be spectators and listeners, not yet — ^not yet — ^fdll par- 
takers ; pray that those who are a little older than your- 
selves may receive in large measure that blessing which 
they are hoping to receive* H there are any among 
them of whose characters you have reason to think 
badly ; any of whose fitness for Christ's presence yon, 
who have many opportunities which we have not of 
estimating their sincerity, would be incUned to douht; 
any of whose unkindness to yourselves personally you 
have reason to complain ; then pray for ihenty that the 
future may be better than the past, that sins of which 
you know them to have been guilly, and perhaps be- 
lieve them even now to be capable, may be washed 
out in the blood of that Saviour Whom now they are 
professing their anxiefy to serve. Ask that this service 
may be for them a reality, a starting point on a new 
course. You will help them to make it so. 

To the elder among you need I say anything to 
urge you to join in this work of strong petition ? When 
yoa this morning received those symbols which tell u 
of an indwelling Christ ; when you made up your mind 
that on this day as well as on next Sunday you would 
thankfully and devoutly receive them ; surely then yon 
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tdt the strong desixe that the rite of to-daj, the rite 
which had brought you wo mnch happiness two yeani 
before, might be blessed at least equally — O did you 
not pray that it might be blessed muchfnoret — ^to those 
who are now to kneel where yaa knelt by tihue side of so 
numy that have left ns. You will pray that they maj 
keep their tow even move &ithfolly than you ha^e kept 
yours J. that tliey may be more jealous for Gfod, more 
on the watch for opportnnities of serving Him, more 
coarageouBi more dependent upon Christ Yon will 
pray for ihem, and yon will by yoor example and yoor 
sympathy do your utmost to* give efficacy to yoor 
pzayesES. 

And yauy my brethren, will jon not prqr for one 
another? Yoii aie not only to be confirmed: yxDu are 
to be confirmed together; to make a joint dedaration ; 
to listen to a ooonsel meant for all; to xeceiye — O, 
can we doubt that yoa will all receive it? — ^a eommon 
blessing. Cany yoor thoughts even at this time of 
solemn interest bqrond yourselves. To go beyond our- 
selves is to rise 4A(>ve ourselves. In drawing nearer to 
our brethren, we draw nearer to our God. Pray that 
Bone of those who kneel beside you to-day may here- 
after go back firom Christ and walk no more with Him. 
Pray that thp number of those who next Sunday re- 
ceive for tike first time lihe Holy Communion may on 
future Sundays be undiminished. Pray that wbatever 
you have lately learned togetiier may be oonsolidated 
together and practised together. Fray that Christian 
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sympathy may more and more shed its hallowing in- 
fluence oyer School-companionships. 

And lastly, let us all pray for this place. Since 
Christ has promised to do whatever we ask in His 
name, let us on this solemn day ask His abundant 
blessing on this School ; that it may become more and 
more a Ciristian School; a place where evil is less 
active and less countenanced than in the world at large; 
a place where good resolutions are more naturally formed 
and more easily kept ; a place where souls are tramed 
for the peace of heaven, as minds and bodies are trained 
for the vehement struggle of life. - 

O my brethren, if I never felt this before, I should 
feel it now. Even as I wrote these words, the message 
was brought to me that one whom till a few days 
back I expected to see among the foremost of those wha 
are now waiting to be Confirmed, had passed to that 
state of rest in which there is no more strength needed 
because there is no more weakness to fear. He seemed 
to me well prepared to meet Christ to-day. If Christ 
has seen fit to go to meet him; we must not think his 
lot hard. Let us endeavour to give thanks ! 

And O, if the thought of home be now unusually 
near to your hearts, pray for them to whom he was 
the only child, that sorrow may not blind them to the 
guiding of that fatherly hand which often strikes most 
mercifully when it strikes most quickly. 

The hour of death and the day of judgment m 
great realities; T^thout a Saviour gloomy realities. En- 
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lightened by His smile they are no longer dark. Ash 
that He may smile on the dark yalley when either yon 
or yonr friends are passing through. Ask, and ye shall 
receiye, and at length your joy shall be full. 



Third Sunday in Lent, 
March 3, 1861. 
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SERMON XXIV. 



BBOTHERLT UNITY. 



PsALK oxxxm. I. 

BekM, Kow good and jo^fvl a iking U it, hrethren, to dwell iogdher 
in unity. 

This is one of those bursts of feeling, the tmth and 
the beauty of which eveiy human heart at once ac- 
knowledges. Separation, isolation, discord are unnatural 
and inhuman. In quiet times this passes for a truism, 
and has therefore no practical influence on men's lives 
and characters. 

Nations for example forget the blessing of national 
unitj, and allow their society to be broken up into knots 
and parties, each seeking its own end and careless of the 
wants and the feelings of the others ; till at last they 
are startled by some tremendous calamity, a revolution, 
a foreign invasion, or a civil war, and they begin to be 
conscious that in ceasing to be one they have ceased 
to be powerful and to be happy. 
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And 80 it is with all quarrels and estrangements 
arising out of diversities of opinion. The combatants 
begin hj contending vehemently for their several 
opinions, as though they were doing God service* 
Candour and fairness are gradually forgotten from being 
habitually neglected. Zeal for the truth is soon lost in 
the passionate desire to silence an opponent. Soon it 
becomes as natural to us to have opponents as to have 
Mends. The thought ceases to be distressing, till at 
last we wake up to find that our controversies have 
brought few of the fruits of the spirit to our own souls 
or to those of others, while they have efiTectually suc- 
ceeded in destroying that brotherly unity which we now 
feel to have been, while it lasted, a good and joyful 
thing. 

But if we wish to appreciate as it deserves this rich 
gift of Grod, it is clear that we must look at it in family 
life. Indeed the words of the text, however applicable 
they may be to national and social concord, suggest to 
us at once the picture not of a nation, or of a numerous 
society, but of a fSamily. We seem to hear the voice of 
an elder brother, whose heart cannot contain itself for 
thankfiilness at the sight of peacefrd feunily union. 
Something has stirred his spirit to detect the great- 
ness of that blessing which has perhaps been inter- 
rupted or too long unconsciously enjoyed. At any rate 
the beauty of the spectacle must now be universally 
acknowledged. Behold, how good and joyftd a thing 
it is, brethren, to dwell together in unity I 

you can all feel this from the bottom of your hearts. 

B^s. 19 
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It IB just this unity which giveB its deamess and its 
sanotitj to home. There we are free from misuider- 
standings. We can depend upon one another without a 
moment's misgiving. *^ Hearts are of each other sore." 
No one thinks of guarding his words at home lest 
th^ should be misconstrued. No thought, no project, 
no confession need be kept back there. Every one 
will be ready instinctively to do him more than justice, 
to make the tenderest allowance for his shortcomings, 
to look with fondness on eveiyiihing which is characteiv 
istic of him, even on his weaknesses and eccentricities. 
The unity of the family does not exclude the greatest 
possible variety of tastes, and powers, and opinions. On 
the contrary, it is only brought out in all its beauty 
when this variety is strongly marked. Below all these 
diversities there is a common and an inexhaustible 
fund of family feeling; a consciousness of sympathies 
which no one speaks of, but which every one cherishes; 
sympatlues based not upon intellect or interest or anj 
other circumstances, but upon the primary and fimdar 
mental affections of the heart. 

Rfobably this unity is never felt to be so real and 
so priceless as when something has caused its temporuj 
disturbance. Some extraordinary circumstance may 
have led to a misunderstanding, and at last a recon- 
ciliation is effected^ Or some member of the family—- 
an event becoming every year more common — ^is called 
to serve his country in a distant land, from which he 
will, it is hopedf not return till many long years have 
.passed over him. Or once more, among liie members 
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of the family one is not. Death, the great earthly Bepa<*> 
rator, has introduced a chasm, which appears eyen 
wider than it really is, between those who live on 
earth and those who sleq> to wake again. The visible 
nnity of the family is dissolved, and it is felt, perhaps 
for the first time, what a blessed gift of God it was ; 
how rich it was in comfort, in purity, in protest against 
selfishness. 

So far at least I think you will have followed me, 
and will have felt that, &r from exaggerating, I have 
greatly understated the truth. The blessings of a home 
at unity with itself are not to be gathered up in a few 
sentences. It is enough to suggest It would be almost 
profane, it would certainly be useless, to attempt to 
enumerate. 

But can I hope that your hearts and convictions 
will equally go along with me when I ask you to 
apply the words of the text not to your life at home, 
but to our lives here? To me it seems as if there was 
no place in the world where the simple thanksgiving 
could more justly find an utterance : ^* Behold, how good 
and joyful a thing it is, brethr^, to dwell together in 
unity!" 

Unity implies not merely the absence of habitual 
discord, though it is much to escape this. But it im- 
plies fax more. It implies that those who possess it 
enjoy a common life, and are conscious of common 
sympathies. How is it that before any boy has been 
here a week, before he has made the acquaintance of 
a fiftieth part of his schoolfellows, he iTeels towards them, 

19—2 
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as a body as he feels towards no other body or no other 
individual in the world? If one of them is removed 
by death, he feels that a blow has fallen upon him. 
If one of th^n receives any honour, he feels that he 
is himself interested in the award. And if this be true, 
as it certainly is true, in the case almost of the newest 
comer, how far more true is it of those who have been 
members of our body for two, five, ten, twenty, or forty 
years ! How sincere is the interest that each takes in 
each ! How strong is the tie that binds one to all ! 

This is certainly the fact, however we may account 
for it. And what I wish you^ to feel is this — though 
in truth I do not doubt that many of you feel it already — 
that this sense of imity which becomes almost an in- 
stinct, is a divine blessing for which we ought to be 
deeply thankful. 

' It has also this peculiarity, that it is a treasure which 
scarcely any one fails to carry away with him when he 
leaves school. We could not say this of some of our 
most valued privileges. We know, for example, that 
many boys when they leave us will have very little to 
show in the way of knowledge for all the instruction 
which has been offered them here. Even if the sub- 
jects of our studies were more varied, this would still 
be true. Some few from natural incapacity for study, 
far more from culpable and sinfril idleness, will in the 
end be little the better intellectually for what they have 
learned or what they ought to have learned here. But 
there is scarcely one of you who will not to the end 
ef his life feel his thoughts coloured, and his principles- 
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influenced, by the oonsciotuness that he wad oiice a 
member of this great public school. In selecting there-^ 
fore thid subject for our reflections to-daj, I am ad* 
dressing myself to all. Every one here is a coutributor 
to that unity in which it is so good and so joyful a 
thing to dwell. 

In the present Quarter perhaps the consciousness 
of this unity comes before us more vividly than at any 
other time« From a variety of causes ; partly from the 
keen interest called out by our most characteristic game ; 
partly from the occurrence of our principal school-fes- 
tivals ; partly from the frequent presence of those who 
have left us but recently ; partly, I believe, from the 
extraordinary beauty of the place which influences im- 
perceptibly but most really those who are least in the 
habit of analysing their emotions; partly also, and 
perhaps mainly, from the fiict that so many among us 
are haunted by the feeling that the time for duty and 
for enjoyment at Harrow is for them drawing visibly 
and rapidly to a close ; from all these causes the result 
seems undoubtedly to be that our school-life is this 
quarter at its fullest. We are most thoroughly our- 
selves. We should all concur in saying that Harrow 
could not be understood by any one who had not seen 
her during the summer quarter. 

But if this be so, if this sense of unity be so real and 
powerful^ it becomes surely very important that we 
should give it its true value, and consecrate it, with our 
other treasures, to the service of our Master Who gave 
and Who claims them all. 
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For if we call ottrselves Ciuistlanay and if we admit 
that the life of Christ is a veiy different thing from 
the life of promiscuous unthinking enjoTment, it wiU 
then seem to us a very sad and a veiy terrible thing 
that the unity in which we dwell together should CTer 
be a unitj of which He is not the Head and the bond. 

If you can associate your sense of unity with 
nothing more permanent and more intrinsically noble 
than amusements, or competitions, or pleasant com- 
panionships; still more, if you are forced to associate 
it with companionship in actual sin ; you will feel here- 
after that you hare been wantonly and ungratefiilly 
squandering what God intended to be a source of neyer- 
ending spiritual wealth. 

Therefore, my brethren, ask God to show you how 
He wishes you to turn this talent to account, before He 
asks you how much you have gained by trading. 

The happiness of this quarter — seldom other than 
a most happy time— -would be wonderftiUy increased if 
every one here, if every tefM boy here, would resolve 
by Christ's aid, and for Christ's sake, to exert himself 
for others^ good: to recognize all as brothers, and to 
seek to raise the character of the family 

Think how this would work. The elder among 
you would be anxiously careful to avoid leading the 
younger into temptation. They would remember with 
shame some moment of weakness — nay, perhaps some 
moment of presumptuous sin — ^in which they sanctioned 
what was wrong, or neglected to denounce it, or shrank 
from being known to be aware of its existence. They 
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thought of their own ease and popularity, not of the 
good of othevs. They were contented to live aa. isolated 
units : they cared not for that brotherly unity which is 
only saved from corruption by the salt of individual 
purity and manly courage. O let it now be otherwise ! 
In the name of Christ Jesus, our Lord, of whom every 
family in heaven and earth is named, let it be other- 
wise! Let those especially whose influence here is 
great, and who have but a few weeks more to make 
it felt, think of other$. Let them be watchful. Let 
them be courageous. Let them be decided. Let it be 
known what they approve, and what they will never 
tolerate. Thus will they bear their part in purifying 
and elevating our school traditions, and making the 
unity in which we dwell that good and joyftd thing 
which Christ wishes it to be,, and which sin alone can 
prevent it from being. 

If this feeling of Christian unity could be realized, 
there would be no oppression of the weak, no ridicule 
of the conscientious. No one could complain that the 
levity of his companion made it difficult for him to obey 
God and his parents in those two great particulars; to 
9ay his prayers and to read his Bible. He would know 
that .in thus fulfilling the will of his heavenly and 
earthly parents, he was also simply falling in with a 
recognized schooUcostom which no one would ever 
dream of disturUng. How fruitful a source of peril 
would thus be removed ! What a safeguard would thus 
be provided for the souls of those who &<»n time to time 
come as strangers, among us, who find themselves sud» 
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denly attached to a powerful body of wHich they are 
the weakest members, who find novel temptations thrust 
before them by those whose popularity makes them in- 
fluential, and who in the struggle with the tempter are 
often driven to believe that they have no place of refuge 
to flee unto, and that no one careth for their soul. 

To such I would say now, as always-^for our 
message must be in the main the same so long as sins 
remain the same — there is One who careth deeply for 
your souls, so deeply, so intensely, that He died for 
them. Perhaps you never believed this before. Temp- 
tation may be God's instrument for forcing you to 
believe it now. But I say also — and you will in time 
find it to be true — that the unity in which we dwell 
here, though not entirely such as Christ would have it, 
is yet far more imbued with the spirit of good than 
tainted with the spirit of evil; that the atmosphere we 
breathe is in the main a healthy and a bracing atmo- 
sphere, though it always contains the elements of disease 
which will certainly attach themselves to the unwary 
and the presumptuous. 

Finally, brethren, this is the substance of what I 
would say to you all on this the first Sunday after our 
re-assembling. Try to remember that this unity of 
which we have been speaking — ^and to the enjoyment of 
which we are now, after an unusual separation, per«^ 
mitted to return — ^is a very choice blessing, a good and 
a joyful thing indeed, a blessing which it is in the 
power of each of you to make greater before you leave 
us* You can make it more Christian, You can rescue 
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it from frirolily and idleness and indulgence. All nnitj 
is a delusion unless it is in some sense a representatire, 
however feeble, of the unitj which binds Christ to His 
Father and Christ's followers to Himself; that blessed 
unity for which He prayed on the eve of His agony : 
'' That they all may be one ; as thou, Father, art in me 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in us : that the 
world may believe that tbou hast sent me." Yes, my 
brethren, when we dwell together in true Christian 
unity, we are witnesses to the truth of Christ's mission. 
We have a cause of joy which even the Psalmist could 
not anticipate. We prove the truth of Christianity. 
We prove that our beloved Lord and Master is still 
conquering the world. 

Uni SimdAy of the School Qnarter, 
April 48, 1861. 
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SEBMON XXV. 

TRINITY SUNDAY. 

Galatians IV. 6. 

And because ye are sons, Ood hath aeiU forth the Spirit qf hit Son 
into yov/r hearts, crying, Aliba^ Father, 

What a compendium we have here of God's revelation 
of Himself to man I God loves us as ISis children, and 
therefore the Spirit of Jesus Christ His Son, speaking 
in our hearts, makes us cry to God as to a Father on 
whose affection we can rely. Let us this evening, my 
brethren, meditate awhile on this revelation. Let us 
ask ourselves what it does for us ; how it touches our 
common life that seems at times so £ar removed from the 
eternal world. 

God is our Father. Our Lord and His Apostles 
are constantly impressing this truth upon us. By doing 
so, they bring the conception of God home to the very 
himiblest and most ignorant of His creatures. They 
plant it firmly in the heart, in the seat of those affec- 
tions of which no child of man is destitute. As the 
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Creator and Sostainer and Ruler of the world, Grod 
would claim our allegiance and reverence: but allegiance 
and reverence, if paid to mere power and wisdom, are 
sore to degenerate into superstitions terror. But let .us 
be once assured of the love, no less than of the power 
and wisdom of our GK)d, and then we are privileged and 
drawn to love also, and love casts out slavish fear. And 
does not this sense of God*s love flash upon us most 
vividlj when we hear of Him, or think of Him, under 
the endearing name of Father f There are certain holy 
tlionghts which bj the very constitution of our being we 
inevitably link with this holy name. The joung child's 
conception of his earthlj father is the man's conception 
of his God. The child believes his father to be perfect. 
He beUeves that he can do what he will, that he can 
answer all questions, that he can relieve all distress, 
that he can forgive all faults, and that when the fault is 
forgiven, the offender is clear. He regards his father as 
an in&Uible judge of right and wrong; and cannot con^ 
ceive the possibility of bis ever siding with the wrong, 
or leaning to it for a moment. His approbation is the 
highest reward. His decision is final. 

By degrees this ideal is dispelled. The child is asto* 
nished to find suddenly that his father is fallible in mat- 
ters of earthly knowledge. Perhaps in some conversation 
to which he listens he observes that his father takes the 
second place, admitting the superior intellect or informa- 
tion of another. Or, what is far. more painful, he notices 
something in his father's conduct which clashes with 
tlie voice of his own now awakening conscience; some 
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angij wordy some worldly oompliance, some insincere 
compliment. The spell is broken. The earthly father 
is no longer perfect, however loving and tender he maj 
be. The child has taken his first lesson in that sorrow- 
fhl experience which b to attend him through life ; the 
experience that all earthly guides will be found fallible, 
and that all earthly models, even those most deserving 
of reverence, will be found to have a flaw somewhere. 
Early in life God begins to teach His lesson, ^^ Little 
children, keep yourselves firom idols;" but still it is His 
will that those human objects of reverence, who may 
not be foarahipped without sin and bitter disappoint^ 
ment, should still symbolise to us that unbounded ven&^ 
ration which is really due to Himself. And thus the 
perfections which we had originally ascribed to our ha- 
man father, we learn gradually to transfer to our God. 
He is the fountain of all love and all wisdom and all 
power. He it ia who is constantly watching for our 
growth in good. His loving care punishes our faults, 
and prompts us to confess them, and assures us that He 
forgives them. It pains us to think that we have of- 
fended Him. We know that He can be offended by 
nothing but what is eviL 

And then, with affections and instincts thus pre- 
pared, we are fitted to apprehend the goodness of this 
Father in sending His Son to teach us more about Him, 
and to enable us to come nearer to Him. Christ came 
to draw away the thick veil which the inborn corruption 
of the human heart and the accumulated sins and fiaJse- 
hoods of centuries had interposed between man and Godf 
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The conception of God, as a Father, noft unknown to 
the civilized heathen nations in their hest times, had he- 
eome overlaid and dimmed with countless superstitions, 
and a heartless indiflference. His holiness was lost sight 
of. If He had human sympathies, He had also human 
passions. His lave was lost sight of. If there was in- 
deed some high and holy jAijuce which He inhabited, it 
was far removed from the pollutions, and the disorders, 
and the pettinesses of human life. His spiritual nature 
was lost sight of. The Pharisee strove to satisfy Him 
by multiplying observances ; as though there were any 
offering, but that of a heart, which God could value, or 
as though there were some magic power in regular ob- 
servances to purify and elevate the heart. 

The more you know of the state of the world 
before Christ came, the more, my brethren, you know 
of the state of your own hearts so far as they are un- 
influenced by the thought of the character of Christ, 
the more you will enter into the significance and, we 
may reverently say, the necessity of His coming. That 
we might understand God, it was necessary that we 
should see Him as one of ourselves ; tried by tempta- 
tions; victorious over temptations; suffering for us, 
and suffering with us ; bowed down, though not over" 
come, by that load of sin under which the whole world 
staggers. So, and so only, could our thoughts of God 
be at once adequate and clear, and permanently opera- 
tive on our conduct. Tou have found yourselves, many 
9f you, that if you cease to feel an interest in the life 
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of Jesus, youiT feelings towards God rapidly deteriorate. 
They become vagae. If He enters into your thoughts 
at all, it is rather as an irksome Taskmaster, who can- 
not be offended witli impunity, and whom yet it is but 
a weary effort to attempt to please. Let a man once 
lose his hold of the Gospel, of those records which 
tell what Christ used to do and to speak of when for 
a time He came forth firom the Father and was come 
into the world, and I am satisfied that He will very 
soon cease to regard God as a Father at all. He will 
cease to bring his faults to Him, to pour out His wants 
before Him, to ascribe his happiness to Hinl, to look 
upon other men as His brethren, because sons of this 
common Father. 

It is the a<5tion of the Spirit of >Gi>d's Son on our 
hearts that encourages us to approach the throne of 
God, and fling our cry before the Invisible One, Abba, 
Father. We cannot enter into the fatherly character of 
God without being animated by 'die same Spirit that 
animated His well-beloTed Son, Jesus. We must be 
like Christ, we must be very brothers of Christ, if we 
would claim His Father as our Father, 

And then if we ask what is the Spirit of Christ 
who can alone unlock this priceless treasure, we must 
have recourse to the Gospel history. In the life of 
Christ, in the relation which He showed to exist be- 
tween Himself and His Father, we see, if I may so 
express it, what we gain by b^ing sons of Qiod ; how 
we may make the most of the privilege ; how we may^- 
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by constantly availing ourselves of it in practice, prove 
to ourselves that it is indeed a reality. 

Observe, then, how Christ identifies Himself with 
His Father, '^ I and my Father are one ;" how He dis- 
claims all diversity of aim, '^ The Son can do nothing 
of Himself bnt what He seeth the Father do;" ''I 
can of mine own self do nothing. I seek not mine 
own will, bat the will of the Father which hath sent 
me;"' how He habitually ascribes to His Father all 
hononr that might seem due to HimseliP, ^' I honour my 
Father;" " Father, glorify Thy name;" "Whatsoever 
ye shall ask in my name, that will I do, that the 
Father may be glorified in the Son ;" *^ I have glorified 
Thee on the earth; I have finished the work which 
Thou gavest me to do;" how He flies to His Father 
in trouble, with confidence yet with resignation, "Father^ 
save me firom this hour I Yet for this cause came I 
tmto this honr ;" ^ FaAer, if it be possible let this cup 
pass from me — ^nevert^less, not as I will, but as Thou 
wilt;" ^^ Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my 
Falser?"; how He commits Himself in death as in life 
to His Father's keeping; '' Father, into Thy hands I 
commend my Spirit." ^ 

Now it is the function of the Holy Spirit to take 
of the things of Christ, and show tiiem unto us; in 
other words, to aid us in becoming like Christ. The 
more we find, week by week and year by year, that we 
in our common lives are cultivating those habits of mind 
of which I have jusf spoken as exemplified in Christ, 
the more we shall feel that we have been allowed by 
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God's macy to apfHropnale tiie wosds of St Paul, 
^' Because je are sons, Grod has sent fsa&i the ^irit of 
His Son into jonr hearts, oyingy Abba, Father." 

Yes I We moat practise ihoae fiial Yiitiies which 
Christ practised. Hare 70a tried, mj breduim, to do 
so? And hare 70a found it hard? Hare jou found 
that the most difficidt thing of all is, wd to be selfish, 
9101 to be absorbed with the thon^t. What good will 
this do to met What can J do to make siy^e^the 
happier? Hare jon, I say, fonnd that there is no diffi- 
coltj so great as that of lowing yourself in the OYer- 
powering delight of being an instrument in the execa- 
tion of the Diyine Will? Has the terrible conyiction 
ever flashed upon you that you and your heavenly 
Father had different aims, that you and your Father 
were not one, that while He was urging, "Do this 
piece of work to-day in my vineyard," you were say- 
ing to yourself, Let me have one more enjoyment of the 
old habit, the old amusement, the old triumph, the old 
— often condemned, often deplored, but not yet genu- 
inely hatfd — sin? Have you found too that even in 
doing your duty, selfishness was still dogging your 
steps? That you felt self-satisfied because you had 
gained a conquest over indolence, or because you had 
done something in the ftdness of your courageous zeal 
and manly enthusiasm which must set a good example, 
instead of humbly giving your Father thanks that He 
had enabled you for once to be not disobedient to a 
little fragment of His all-pervading Will? Have you, 
in short, rejoiced to receive honour from men, or from 
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your own kuinan oonseience, instead of attaining to that 
Christ-like sacrifice — ^the sacrifice of receiving honour 
firom God only — ^the willingness to be dislikecl, looked 
down npon, and, hardest of all, misunderstood, if by 
these means one ray might be added to the ^' glory 
of the Fa^er that seeth in secret'.' ? 

O my brethren, I ask these questions of us all. 
We gain at least tkis adrantage, that they remind us 
of ihe infinite blessing which would be ours if only we 
could gire a satisfactory answer. We feel that this 
Sonsfaip, this leaning on the bosom of the Almighty, 
All-loving Father, is indeed a privilege worth securing. 
Having that privilege we are in our rightful position. 
We are members of a family to whose happiness and 
integrity we contribute. We are at home. We are no 
more aliens, following every treacherous lure, driven 
about by varying gusts of passion and caprice and 
remorse — now priding ourselves presumptuously on 
some impulse and gift of nature that seems generous 
and fiur, now despising ourselves bitterly for some 
relapse into a despicable sin— not so any more; but by 
Grod*s choice and mercy, cMldren; with the clear eye 
which discerns tiie Father's wish, and the bounding 
heart that exults to fulfil it. We are sons of €rod. 
We are joint4ieirs with Christ. And the Spirit of 
Him who is not ashamed to call us brethren gives us 
boldness to enter into the Holiest with the cry, Abba, 
Father. 

My brethren, I believe that, when we thus fivm cur 
hearts think of God, we believe in tiie Trinity ; and 
B. s. 20 
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that wheu we do not thus fnm our hearts think of God, 
we are heietica in His sight, however orthodox may 
be our profession of £uth. 

I cannot tell how fiur a conscious belief in the Trinity 
has yet become a practical conviction with any one of 
you, or how &r it may be God's will to try any one of 
you in years to come with mental doubts and difficnl- 
ties respecting this fundamental Article of the Catholic 
Faith. To some persons such difficulties present them- 
selves as the most agonizing trial which comes to them 
on this side the grave. K they could feel quite satis- 
fied on this point, they would cheerfully, they think, 
submit to all earthly sufferings and humiliations. These 
are &cts in human life which must be faced. God alone 
can judge of them rightly. None biit the Father can 
know with certainty whether it is love or indifference 
which m^es His children reserved in expressing their 
affection to Him. 

But, my brethren, of this I am sure, that if ever yonr 
belief in the Trinity becomes more than a barren acquies- 
cence ; if ever it becomes the central prop of your spiri- 
tual life ; if ever you can thank God for revealing to you 
that the Trinity is indeed holy, blessed, and glorious— not 
a technical name in a combatant theology, but the true 
expression of the being of Him Who is to be your God 
for ever and ever — ^this disclosure will come not when 
you are most satisfied with yourself^ not when your 
aims are low and your habits firivolous, not when you 
are contemptuous and censorious towards others who 
gtand less well with the world than yourselves; no! 
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but when you find that the burden of sin becomes 
really intolerable, that it makes jou scorn yourself, 
that it drags down all your most generous aspirations, 
and wastes the life which you once beliered capable of 
noble things. Then it is that I should expect you to 
believe that Three Persons in One God wdlre deigning 
to work mightily for your deliverance ; that the FoAer 
was hastening to you to welcome home His erring 
child; that it was your sin, and your misery, that 
called the Son of God to the cradle and the Cross ; and 
that His Spirit was prompting that trustful hope which 
emboldened you, after so much defilement, to meet God 
not with a cry of despair, but rather with the proud 
confession. Father, I have sinned against heaven and in 
Thy sight: but still, though all unworthy, I dare to 
call myself Thy Son. 

The burden of sin, a sense of estrangement, a crav- 
ing for forgiveness, a belief that that craving is satis- 
fied, and that day by day an invisible hand raises us 
up aft»r our falls, and draws us nearer to a holy pre- 
sence, these are the facts which explain the Trinity. 
We know not " how these things can be ;" but we be- 
lieve that they are, because they are in harmony with 
our own experience. Those who have entered behind 
the veil may see more clearly, but they can scarcely 
feel more deeply the necessity. O may God reveal to 
us this necessity ! In revealing to us our own needs. 
He will reveal to us Himself. 

Trinity Sunday, 

^6th May, i86i.* 

20— a 
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THATATT XLIX. 4. 

Tkm I 9aid, J have Ubownd in vain, I Kane ipeni my strength for 
noughi, and in vain : yet surely my judgment is with the Lord, and 
my vork with my Qod. ^ 

This is the language at once of despondency and of 
confidence. The prophet is haunted with the gloomy 
thought that all his exertions and sufferings hare been 
wasted; that no effect is produced upon the souls to 
whom He is sent: and yet, through the gloom of this 
deep depression and melancholj, He is able to descry 
the sustaining hand of Grod, and to repose on the &itli 
which had only for a moment been shaken, that God at 
least could appreciate the yalue of his labours, and that 
visible immediate swxeaa was not the only test of that 
value. 

A hard lesson to learn, my brethren; and yet one 
which must be learned, and learned early, not by pro- 
phets only, but by all labourers, howeyer young, in 
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God's great vineyard, if their lives are to be — I do not 
say contented and tranquil — ^but zealous and efficient in 
their Master^s service. What is the value and the true 
meaning of success f Let this be the subject of our 
thoughts this evening: and if the day should ever come 
that Gh>d should deem us worthy of the honotir of being 
disappointed at the small results of labour honestly 
dedicated to Him, let the noble words of the prophet's 
better mind return to soothe and re-invigorate, ^'Yet 
surely my judgment is with the Lord, and my work 
with my Grod." 

My brethren, there are some — ^I hasten to admit it — 
to whom a lesson of this kind is wholly inapplicable. 
They are those who have no desire to labour for God ; 
those who are perfectly content to take life as it comes, 
to enjoy its comforts, to put by its inconveniences, td 
busy themselves, if they are equal to any business at 
all, with the question, how, much passing enjoyment 
they can secure, how they can make to-morrow more in* 
teresting, or at least not more insipid, than to-day. If 
they are warned that their life is frivolous, they admit 
it: but they do not feel Mvolity to be a disgrace. It 
seems to them natural to be firivolous. The spectacle of 
men sacrificing themselves for a great cause, from which 
it appears they have nothing themselves to expect but 
constant annoyance and petty persecution and perhaps 
systematic misunderstanding, is a spectacle which is 
interesting to them as a picture, but it no more suggests 
to them the thought that such sacrifice is r^ht Jbr them, 
than the picture of a battle-field suggests to a spectator 
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the misgiving that he also ought to have taken part 
in it. 

Now it is clear that on such persons words like those 
of the prophet are utterly thrown away: for the words 
have simply no meaning — they would be sheer hypo- 
crisy — ^in the mouth of any one who did not feel that he 
had in his measure laboured to serve God in some way, 
and mourned with real depression of spirit that his efforts 
had hitherto been, or at least seemed, unsuccessfal. 

I believe, however, that in every congrega-tion, and 
certainly in every young congregation, it would he a 
great mistake, as well as a great injustice, to suppose 
that the majority were inaccessible to appeals which 
imply that self-sacrifice is a simple and natural duty. 
Here^ for example, I am satisfied that almost, if not 
quite everyone here present, not only admits, but occa- I 
sionally feels, from the bottom of his Iieart, that he has a 
work to do before he dies; a work not for himself, but for 
something beyond himself; a work which God expects 
from him, and which he feels G^d has a right to expect 
from him. I suppose this feeling becomes ordinarily 
strongest when a boy is beginning to ask himself what 
profession in life he would like to follow, or perhaps 
still more when he has been reading or hearing of some 
one whose sacrifices and zeal, in a great cause, were veiy 
decided and very illustrious; or, to take the simplest 
case of all, his secret struggle with his own personal sins 
has led him to the conviction, that, unless he acts for 
oihera^ he has no chance of conquering and purifying 
himself. 
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And therefore I earnestly believe— especially on this 
day when, in an especial manner, we have commemo- 
rated that great sacrifice, of which all other sacrifices are 
but the feeble types — ^that the words of the prophet will 
strike most of you as something more than interesting, 
more than pathetic, more than noble. I should hope 
that yon wonld feel them to have an application to your- 
selves and your friends, prospective at least, if not 
actually realized now. 

*^ Then I said, I have laboured in vain, I have spent 
my strength for nought, and in vain : yet surely my judg- 
ment is with the Lord, and my work with my God." 

Is not this just the language which we find at times 
forcing its way firom the lips of most of those great men 
who have felt most conscious of having a mission firom 
God? You will find, as you read history, that those 
who have most deeply and radically influenced for good 
the minds of their generation have been usually distin- 
guished by fits of profound melancholy; regret that they 
have ever entered on their heroic course; weariness at 
the opposition which they meet with; distrust of their 
own fitness for their task; doubts whether God has 
really commissioned them to act on His behalf. The 
Bible is full of instances of this. Moaes pleading, '' my 
Lord, I am not eloquent ; I am slow of speech, and of a 
slow tongue. Lord, wherefore hast thou so evil en- 
treated this people? Why is it that thou hast sent 
me? For since I came to Pharaoh to speak in thy 
name, he hath done evil to this people; neither hast 
thou delivered thy people at all." Jeremiah complainings 
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'' Woe is me, my mother, that thoa hast borne me a 
man of strife and contention to the whole earth;" or 
again, ** O Lord, thou hast deceiyed me, and I was de- 
ceived: I am in derision dailj, everj one moc^eth me." 
JExekiel complaining, *^ Ah, Lord God, thej saj of me, 
Doth he not speak parabks?" Jonah fleeing nnto Tar- 
shish from the presence of the Lord; or again complain- 
ing, '^ Take, I beseech thee, mj life from me; for it is 
better for me to die than to live." All these seem to be 
instances of human £Giint-heartedne88 on the part of Qod's 
messengers, arising either firom a fear that thej weie 
unfitted for their mission, or that thej had actoallj 
fiuled in its execution. 

Or to take the most striking example of all, look 
at the great prophet Elijah, exhausted applur^itlj bj 
the energy and the daring with which he ToAd discom- 
fited and destroyed the priests of Baal otk the top of 
Carmel. See him when he arose and fled fbr his life 
for fear of the threats of Jezebel. Li utter despond- 
ency he throws himself into the wilderness of Beersheba. 
He sits down under a tree, and requests that he may 
die. '^ It is enough: now, O Lord, take away my life, 
for I am not better than my fathers." He had spent a 
weary life ; he had had many spiritual triumphs ; and the 
last — ^the destruction of God's enemies, and the demon- 
stration of God's truth — ^had been the grei^test. But yet 
even he, the great prophet Elijah, felt, in this season 
of lonely depression, that his life had been a failure; 
that he had laboured in vain ; that he had spent his 
stiength for nought, and in vain. 
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We need not multiply any more ingtances. It may^ 
I think, safely be asserted that no man ever yet set 
himself earnestly to do good by acting upon the cha- 
racters of others without feeling conscious of this de- 
spondency. For the moment he seems to have been 
following a delusion. He has been making no way; 
he can see no result ; he has achieved no success. And 
why is this? It is because God's results are for the 
ixk>st part secret, and he lacks faith in anything which 
he cannot see and definitely point to. 

A man who sets a great example is hardly ever 
conscious of the effect which his example produces. 
He has certain definite plans, we will suppose ; and he 
directs all his energies to carry these out. If these 
plans are not carried out precisely in the way and to 
the end which he had originally contemplated, he per- 
suades himself that they have been w utter fiEdlure; 
that no good can have arisen from them ; whereas the 
truth is, and other persons can see it, that the particular 
plans were from the outset worthless in comparison 
with the exhibition of character by which the very 
attempt to execute them was accompanied. Influence^ 
alike for good and for evil, arises incomparably less 
from acts than from character; and as a rule, and very 
wisely, men and boys think but very little of their own 
characters, and very much of their own acts. 

It is only when the heart is touched that any per- 
manent moral good is adiieved. And it is obviously 
very difficult to known when any human heart has 
been really touched. We can jsee whether certain 
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things are done or left undone ; for instance, here we 
can see whether the outward behaviour in this place is 
reverent or disorderly, whether the attendance at the 
Lord's Table is full or meagre, whether the daily work 
is carefully or heedlessly prepared ; but we cannot tell 
whether in your inmost hearts the feeling is growing as 
you worship here, " The Lord is in this place. This 
is none other than the House of God;" or again, 
whether anything like a thirst for knowledge, and an 
ambition to work hard, is growing up in any of you side 
by side with increasing diligence. And no doubt the 
inward process is sometimes going on without showing 
the usual outward signs, and we, from our ignorance 
of a particular character, are likely to overlook this 
because we do not see the sign to which we have been 
accustomed to attach, and to which we rightly attach, 
very great value. And thus we are led to fear that any 
efforts and desires of our own have been in vain ; regard- 
ing them too much as ours — our efforts, our desires, our 
expected but unrealized success — instead of calmly and 
faithfully looking to God only, regarding ourselves as 
absolutely at His disposal, and that it is no part of our 
duty to succeed, but only to work. 

And again, see the working of this principle in any- 
one of your own numerous competitions. Indeed the 
worth of these competitions lies almost less in the efforts 
which they evok\a, and certainly far less in the indivi- 
dual successes they confer, than in the discipline by 
which they insensibly mould your ideas as to the value 
of success in general. 
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How often do you feel tempted to say, either on the 
eve, or after the result, of a struggle, " It is of no use. 
Any effort here is quite thrown away. Do what I will, 
I shall never succeed in attaining the excellence which 
another — ^perhaps inferior in general intellect, certainly 
in knowledge and in application, to myself— seems to 
have attained almost by a wish. I cannot equal him. 
Why should I try ?" Now if the object of life, or of your 
training here, were that you should gain more distinc- 
tions than others, it would be difficult to give any an- 
swer to such objections. But the truth is that we are 
very miserably deluded when we make success to be 
only another name for the gaining of distinctions. 
ImproTement of all kinds is success. Even if the im- 
provement is unperceived by all those about us, it is a 
success. Probably it will, at least for a considerable 
time, be unperceived ; and this failure of gaining appre- 
ciation will be often painftiUy, and almost resentfully, 
felt: but as long as the improvement is real, it is a 
success. We may not have gained the object we sought. 
But we have gained one far better worth winning. 
And if he who is crowned with the actual distinction 
has won it without effort, and therefore without improve- 
ment, he has miserably failed. Those whom he has sur- 
passed are alone really successftd. 

Thus Ihen we have in our daily life here a familiar 
illustration of a very great principle; the principle which, 
when once truly learned, teaches us that visible results 
are an extremely fallacious test of success. If we wish 
to see the highest of all illustrations of this great prin- 
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ciple, and that which seems designed hj God to impress 
it most deeply on the oonvictions of His children, we 
must look to that erent which one almost hesitates to 
mention after anything compaiatiTely so insignificant as 
oar school competitions. 

The Cross of Christ is the ^tme guide to the natnre 
and the valae of real snooess. Think for a moment 
in all leTerenoe of what the Cmcifixion must have 
seemed to those who saw it Three years of unwea- 
ried love, unintermpted beneficence, unspotted holiness, 
warnings, rebukes, denunciations, promises, declarations 
that jBe, the reputed son of Joseph, was the Christ the 
Son of Grod, the life of the world, the Grood Shep- 
herd, the Friend, Whose flesh was meat indeed and 
Whose blood was drink indeed, and apart fixnn Whom 
every man was but as the withered branch of a vine— 
these three years had at last their consummation. 

And what a consummation ! What of success was 
here? An applauding nation? The confidence of 
friends ? The love and unshaken devotion of disciples? 
No! the meanest of all deaths. The scorn and the 
hatred, the ignorant hatred, of those for whom He was 
dying. Bewilderment, desertion, denial, betrayal, on 
the part of those who for three years had eaten bread 
with Him, and had seen His mighty works. O what 
a failure was the life of Christ, if we measure it by 
immediate results ! Even He Himself in the loud and 
bitter cry. My, God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me? seems for the moment to have felt something of 
the despondency of the Prophet, '^I have laboured in 
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vain, I hare spent mj strength for noagbt, and in vain," 
while the final utterance of calm assurance, ** It is finish- 
ed," has some comiterpart in the Frophet^s resignation, 
*^ Yet surety my judgment is with the Lord, and my 
work with my God." Tes I my brethren, the Cross was 
indeed successjnl, though who at the moment could have 
discerned the success? No wcmder it was to the Jews 
a sore stumbling-block, and to the cultivated Gkeeks 
utter foolishness, just as it would now appear to most 
of us. For even we, the heirs of eighteen centuries of 
faith in the Crucified One, seem hardly yet to have 
learned the lesson that the suffering, self-sacrifice, de- 
votion to principles and heedlessness of immediate con- 
sequences, are the indispensable foundations of all per- 
manent success. 

O try to learn this lesson. Be sura that your aims 
are honest, that they are such as Qod approves, and 
also that you are labouring, labouring with real ef- 
fort, to attain them, then, my brethren, I care not to 
what special parts of His great field Qod may call you, 
your lives will be in His sight '^ brilliant successes." 
Some of you may influence men by moulding legislation, 
others by enshrining firesh thoughts in literature, others 
by being the secret counsellors of a few devoted and 
perhaps more enterprising firiends, others by carrying 
the spirit of duty into what are supposed to be the 
most secular of professions: some will leave illustrious 
names, and far more — and perhaps these the greatest 
benefactors — will be utterly obscure : but you will have 
lived mcceasfid Uves^ and the traces of your unselfish 
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devotion will be indelible in the sight of God, though 
by men unconnected with your name. 

My brethren, set before you great aims, and attain 
them by fulfilling little duties. Aim high ; but never 
imagine that if your work is thwarted or interrupted, 
your effort was a failure. 

The last week* surely has brought this lesson 
solemnly before us. The most successful man in Eu- 
rope stricken down in the middle of his labours, just 
when his rare powers, so far as men could judge, were 
best employed and wanted most. Many of you are too 
young to understand the significance of this solemn 
event. Many of you have never heard his name till 
his death. You did not know that a man of extrar 
ordinary abilities, of the highest rank, and of vast for- 
tune, had been for ten years unremittingly devoting his 
influence and his leisure and his genius to a work 
which, for grandeur, has few equals in history. But 
you know it now. He has sunk under the burden. 
His great work is cut off, and may never be completed 
as he anticipated. But he died believing that his life 
had been no failure. In his last moments he declared 
his confidence in the final happiness of that country 
which he had done so much to regenerate. Like all 
great men, he lives and acts by his example : and there 
are many Englishmen who, engaged in different enter- 
prises, have kept their eyes fixed on the spectacle of so 
much wisdom and so much intrepid patriotism, and who 
will now draw courage and confidence firom the recol- 

^ Count Oavour died on the Thursday morning previous. 
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lection of that firm will, that singleness of aim, that 
faith in a great causes and that mieqoalled self-con- 
trool. 

Let US, my brethren, learn what we can fix>m aU the 
events of God's providence. Let ns believe that they 
can teach ns something; that they ^e not merely ex- 
citing, or sad, or disastrous. So will our lives gain 
richness and solemnity. So shall we feel more and 
more the honour and the blessing of working for a 
Master to whom the greatest of His servants is not 
indispensable, while He will certainly accept the service 
of the least. Give to Him your powers, and trust to 
Him to make good your deficiencies. Work your work 
betimes, and in His time He will give you your reward. 

9th JwM, 1861. 
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SERMON XXVII. 



COMPANIONSHIP IN TEMPTATION. 



I St PxTiB Y. 8, 9. 

Se sober, he vigilani; heeauee your advenary the devil, as a rooaring 
lion, wUJeeth about, eeekinff whom he fnay deoev/r: whom renitt 
etedfast vn the faith, knowing that the eame afflictions are aceon- 
pliahed in yow brethren that are in the world. 

It is on the latter part of these words that I oonld 
wish our thoughts to dwell this evening. St Peter is 
writing to those who in consequence of their belief in 
Christ— in consequence of being Christians — are threat- 
ened with serious persecutions. By these persecutions 
thej are sorely tempted to betray Christ, to fall away 
from Him in despondency and alarm. 

And St Peter, who knew but too well from his own 
sad experience that denial of Christ under the influence 
of fear was no imaginary peril, warns his flock to guard 
ugainst it as something which is very terrible and very 
active. Be. sober, he says; be on the watch; because 
your adversary the devil is always on the watch for yw. 
He is like a wild beast prowling about, looking for 
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some prey. He instigates and avails himself of those 
bitter persecutions which cause 70U so much alarm. 
Thej are intended hj him to provide fresh victims for 
his ever ravenons appetite. Bestst him therefore, still 
keeping firm to that faith in Christ oat of which he 
tries to frighten you ; and let one of your grounds for 
encouragement and consolation lie in the conviction 
that you do not stand alone in suffering, but the same 
afflictions are being accomplished, the measure of human 
sorrows is being gradually frQfilled, among your brethren 
that are in the world. 

St Peter evidently thought that this conviction of 
companionship in suffering was meant by God to be a 
source of strength ; and it is in this light, my brethren, 
that I ask you to regard the subject this evening. 
Only you will see that if we are to make the lesson 
our own, we must think of inward rather than of out- 
ward temptations, of struggles with secret sins rather 
than with human enemies. It is against these that we 
have to be sober and vigilant. It is with these mainly 
that our malicious spiritual enemy counts on luring us 
into the pit of destruction. 

We are hourly and daily assailed by sore temptations. 
Let us then remember that our case is not an isolated 
one. Other persons, our fellow Christians, are being 
tempted in the like manner : not indeed all by precisely 
the same temptations, for the tempter understands cha* 
racter and knows how to adapt and adjust his snares^ 
but still in the like manner, by the engine best fitted 
to break down each individual's attempts at defence. 
B. 8. 21 
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Now let ua try to follow up this thought somewhat 
more closely, though it is really not very easy to do so. 
Have you not found the difficulty yourselirea? 

You have been straok with the apparent advantage 
which some persons have over others in their struggle 
to be good. You must each of you have known some 
persons either at home or here — may I not hope at 
both?— who seemed to be naturally good. Their good- 
ness seemed to cost them no effort. It seemed part 
of them. It was no more dependent upon accidents, 
accidents of health or of treatment on the part of others, 
than those outward features by which you recognized 
them. In your own case you felt that your goodness 
was almost accidental, a temporary transient state^ a 
passing frame of mind. It depended on outward cir^ 
eumstanceSy the friend in whose company you hi^pened 
to be, the book you happened to be reading,, the last 
letter you received from home, the remonstrance or the 
encouraging ccmimendation of some one here, nay even 
on so changeable, a thing as the rceaiier itaelf ; for who 
has not felt that in certain seasons of the year and 
certain hours of the day and certain states of the sky 
and the atmosphere it seems more easy to obey the 
command, '*Iift up your hearts"? It costs us less to 
look heavenward: nay, it costs us something to re^^ 
member that cloud and sky and sun and foliage are 
after all earthfyy though among the kindest of the gifts 
of our bountiful Father. 

But the goodness which we observed «i otkgrs seemed 
almost^ if not wholly, independent of such variable ac- 
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cidents as these. Their habitual smile, their habitual 
kind office, their habitual postponement of themselveSi 
their habitual labour for others, in a word, their habitual 
sjmpathj, could be depended on. It was this sober 
certain^ which made their society so unspeakable a 
pleasure. Their rery presence breathed an atmosphere 
of peace. 

And sometimes, struck with the extraordinary beauty 
of their characters, and yet feeling that, if Gbd's word 
and our own best instincts be true, such characters were 
intended to be the normal, the common-pkce characters 
of all followers of Christ and to be the very reverse of 
exceptional, we find ourselves asking how they have 
become what they are. Partly firom a natural curiosity, 
partly firom a hope that die 'discovery may in some degree 
lead to our own improvement, we find ourselves asking 
silently, '' Who are these that wear the seal of the 
Spirit? And whence came they? How did they shake 
off the chain of sin by which, struggle as I may, I am 
still tied and bound? How is it that their &ces shine 
habitually with that joy and peace in believing, that 
light so manifestly kindled by the presence of God, 
which dawns on me once in a day^ or once in a week, 
or once in a year? How is it that they seem to be 
always praying? Always keeping a holy Sabbath? 
Always feeding on the Lord's body? Always keeping 
a' Lait, or a Gtood Friday, or a Christmas, or an 
Easter?" 

The answer to these questicmings is in its fiilness 
known only to God. The God of the spirits of all 

21—2 
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flesh alone knows the steps bj which the spirits of 
His chosen ones mount into His piesence. But this 
we may certainly say, that these assured triumphs— if 
indeed they are ever assured — represent prolonged 
struggles. When the land has rest for forty years, 
when those that love the Lord are as the sun that 
goeth forth in his might, it is after some signal oyer- 
throw of some terrible heathen foe. The length of the 
peace is measured by the severity of the war. 

If we could see these pure and holy spirits with 
the eye of Grod ; nay, if we could hear from themselves 
those disclosures which in general they so wisely and 
reverently keep back ; if we could follow them along 
the rugged ascent, and often the '^ vale of misery," by 
which they advanced " froncT strength to strength," it 
would be a startling disclosure. It may be doubted 
whether its effect would be more encouraging than 
bewildering. The tale would vary in each case, but in 
all it would preserve a certain identity. It would tell 
of fits of ill-temper, of self-assumption, of disobedience, 
which at the time led to. great misery, and, through the 
misery, stirred the conscience. 

It would tell of. disingenuous evasions, of insincere 
or half-sincere professions, of attempts to please by con- 
cealing what might give offence, acts of cowardice which 
led to bitter shame, and through the shame stirred the 
conscience into the conviction that the only weapon 
worthy of a man, the only weapon that can give a 
success which is other than despicable, is not adroit- 
ness, but truth. 



I 
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We should see that that love of Christ and that 
heavenward jeaming which now seem to absorb and 
engross the character did not come at once, nor in a 
month, nor in a year. We should find that there were 
times when prayer was a burden^ almost an unreality ; 
when doubts arose whether there really was a Father 
who was waiting to answer and to grant ; when to read 
of Christ on earth was irksome, and to think of Him in 
heaven vague and unsatisfying. We should hear of 
fits, brief or prolonged, of spiritual despondency ; the 
heart sinking down with the weight of remembered 
sin; remembered perhaps at moments when it was 
most necessary that God should be all in all; when 
some example was to be set, some disordered conscience 
to be met and soothed, some word of reproof to be 
spoken which died upon the tongue because the recol* 
lection of sin seemed to make its reproof hypocrisy. 
Out of these storms at last the character emerges, and 
those who look only at results forget that it has passed 
through them. But O, my brethren, what a source 
of encouragement do we miss if we look only at the 
crop, and forget to ask how the seed was sown. We 
miss the hatid of the heavenly Husbandman. We &il 
to see, and therefore we fail to remember, for our own 
guidance, that He has cleared away the weeds, igid sent 
the gracious rain, refreshing the soul of His struggling 
servant when it was weary, and at last gladdening him 
with that clear shining which only ^'cometh after 



rain." 



When we see some eminent servant of God, some 
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one to whom oiir thoughts instmctively revert as the 
best earthly realization that we know of that ideal life 
of Christ which is held up to us for imitation in ser- 
mons and books and the exhortation of friends, let us 
learn to regard him as an elder brother, one more ad- 
vanced than ourselves in the Christiai^ course; but 
also as a brother in whom those same inward affictions 
have been accomplished which we feel to be so power- 
ful and so enslaving. He too has been tempted to be 
slothful, to be wrapt in self, to be worldly, to be meanly 
ambitious, to be jealous, to be impure, to be cold and 
half-hearted in his confession of his Master. His Mas- 
ter knows all this ; but He has forgiven it, and lifted 
him out of it, and given him the spirit of hope imrtead of 
the spirit of self-reproach, and a faith in Christ which 
no questionings of his own intellect or of the intellect 
of others can ever even dim, and an eye which sees 
God standing over daily life and waiting to pour out 
His Spirit on the humblest and most sin-stained soul. 

What has been done in him may, through the same 
power and by a similar discipline, be wrought some 
day even in us. 

But there is another class of brethren in the world 
to whom we may with great profit apply the words of 
St Peter. We have spoken hitherto of those visible 
witnesses of Christ whose goodness and devotion are 
inexplicable 09 any other supposition but that there is a 
divine Spirit abiding in their hearts, to purify, to ani- 
mate, to strengthen, and to control. But we know that 
9k superficial glance at the majority of the world leads us 
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to just the opposite oonclusion. There is nothing so 
perplexing to a belief in the H0I7 Ghost as the sight of 
an ordinary vjortdly mavi. All that we have heard and 
tried to believe of spiritual influences, of a ^^ power from 
on high/' a power without which no good thing can 
come, seems to fade into the distance, and to leave a 
vague suspicion of its own imsoundness, when we find 
ourselves in the society of worldly persons ; persons who 
are amiable perhaps, and diligent, and useful, and in- 
fluential, and upright, and entirely free from profanity, 
and yet exhibit, so fur as our observation extends, no 
interest in the unseen world, no love of Christ, none of 
those yruttt which we are taught tx> regard as the neces- 
sary fruits of the work of Qod's Spirit in the heart So, 
I say, we are tempted to think from taking a superficial 
view of our brethren's characters; in short, from not 
regarding them at all as brothers in Christ, but simply 
as members of society. 

But we should indeed judge them fer more truly, as 
well as learn wisdom for our own guidance, if we could 
from our hearts believe that our spiritual afflictions, our 
vulgar temptations, are being daily accomplished in 
them; that they are either succumbing to them or c(m« 
quering them; that under that self-possessed easy de- 
meanour, and in the midst of that professional keenness, 
or that apparent absorption in the trifles of an aimless 
life, there is really a battle being fought of which Qx)d 
and the tempter are ffpeotators, and of which the result 
is the life or die death of a soul. 

Regard a mlm as sufiering in the same way that you 
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suffer joniself, as labouring under the same illness, dis- 
abled by the same accident, wounded in the same battle- 
how the heart opens to him ! What an entirely diferent 
interest he inspires I He is no more a man merely, or an 
acquaintance merely, but a brother.- Suffering creates 
fSaunilies. It is the great adopter. 

And does not the analogy hold with spiritual suffer- 
ings? Some biographies which tell us of religious 
struggles that have been very terrible move us with a 
certain awe. We recognize the sufferer as greater than 
ourselves because he has suffered more. It is related of 
the great Italian poet, that after the appearance of his 
poem in which the states of the lost, the purified, and 
the blessed are successively depicted, men would point 
as he passed in the streets at his face worn by toil and 
great thoughts, and say, ^^ There is the man who has seen 
hell." And that which we do instinctively and neces- 
sarily feel of the very greatest spiritual wrestlers, we 
ought to feel in due degree of all those among whom we 
live. What a sacredness would they thus acquire in oar 
eyes I They are, whether they will or no, yes, whether 
they know it or not, fighting daily a battle in which 
we too are engaged. Our temptations are their tempta- 
tions, and a tempted soul cannot be uninteresting. Christ 
died for it. Christ's death gives once for all a solemnity 
to all human lives. They are either advancing or fall- 
ing back. If the former, we must wish them joy. If 
the latter, we mtist indeed pity them. In either case we 
must care for them, we must think of them, we must 
surely try to aid them ; to let them know that they are 
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not alone, tliat the same straggles are being accomplished 
among many others in the world, who are in Christ's 
sight, and in the sight of enlightened Christians, bre^ 
threnj in spite of apparent isolation, and coldness and 
reserve* 

And consider once more how our judgments of one 
another wonld be modified hj a conviction that those 
about us were tempted beings. Nothing makes us so 
unfair as the thought that some one has injured us. He 
has spoken some hasty word which has given us pain. 
He has done something inconsiderately by which we 
think we suffer. He has neglected to satisfy some claim 
which we thought to be pressing. He has weakly made 
some promise which he finds it hard to carry out, and 
the entanglement has led him into some evasions and 
makeshifts which strike us as at once tmjust and con- 
temptible. We think we have been greatly injured: 
but 1 if we could rise above ourselves, and forgetting 
how the offence affects ourselves, think, as Christ thinks, 
of its effect on the offender. He has been tempted as 
we are tempted ; and* he has given way as we have often 
given way. He has been surprised into a burst of ill- 
temper. He has been hurried by some strong selfish 
impulse into a neglect of the consideration due to 
others. He has been seduced, by an anxiety to please 
all ^and offend no one, a step from the narrow path of 
perfect truth. We can regard him in two ways. We 
can say he has wronged us, and feed t)itterly on the 
thought. Or we can lament genuinely that he has fallen 
into error, into an error from which we find it hard to 
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keep £ree. Which is the wiser view? Whicli offers us 
the better prospect of lesisting onr watdiM adversary 
who is ready to spring upon us, and finds no lure more 
successfbl than that jaundiced sense of injnij which 
leads a man to think himself righteous, and to despise 
and denonnce others ? 

The thon^t that others are being tempted like 
ourselves leads ns not merely to render justice to theniy 
but to be ourselves npon our gnaid. The recollection 
that we are not alone in temptation, but that others are 
yielding to it and causing unhappiness by yielding to 
it, may well warn ns of the great power, the widely 
extended dominion, of the common enemy. 

To resist this enemy with success we need every 
spiritual contrivance. We need the tokde armour of 
Qod. One of those contrivances, if so I may call it, 
one of the most trusty arms in that divine panoply, 
may be found by those who seek it in the thought on 
which we have been dwelling. 

Begard those with whom you live, whatever their 
age or Christian maturity, as subjects of temptation 
like yourselves* It will teach you to be just It will 
teach you not to despair of reaching those heights of 
holiness to which others even more cruelly tempted have 
conspicuously attained. It will teach you to believe 
that Christ is knocking at the hearts of many whom you 
are disposed to think more worldly than yourselves, and 
therefore incapable of responding to your appeals in 
Christ's behalf. It may also lead you, my brethren, 
nay it must lead you, to flee for reftige to that Bepie- 
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sentatiye of all men Who was in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin, and Who said to His servant 
Peter, on the eve of his sore temptation. When thou art 
converted, strengthen thy brethren. In the words on 
which we have been dwelling let us read the servant's 
fulfilment of his Master's cheering commands. " When 
thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren." " Whom 
resist, stedfast in the faith, knowing that the same 
afflictions are accomplished in your brethren that are in 
the world." 



Third Sunday after Trimty, 
x6th Jvne, i86z. 
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SERMON XXVIIL* 



EESPONSIBILITY. 



St Lukb xn. 48. 

Ufito rohovMoever much if given, of him shaU he mvcA required : and to 
whom men have committed much, of him ihey will (uk the more. 

These words bring before us in a very striking 
manner a tkonght which in our better moments we 
welcome, but in general are tempted to lose sight of. 
What is this thought? It may be expressed by one 
word. It is the thought of responsibility. Or if we 
like to express it in other ways, we may say that it 
is the thought of being entrusted with certain gifts, 
privileges, duties, which are not absolutely ours, but 
only committed to us for a time that we may do good 
service with them, or, as we say, turn them to account, 
use them, that is, in such a manner that when an 
account or reckoning is at last demanded of us« when 
the question, the searching question, is put to u^ How 

1 Preached on behalf of the Harrow Parochial Schools. 
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mncli hast thou gained hj trading? How much hast 
thou not lostt we may be able humbly to say, Lord, 
I have wasted much, but I have gained something : do 
Thou make good the deficiency. 

Let us dwell this evening on the thought of 
Christian responsibility. I hope there are none, not 
even the youngest, on whom it will be altogether 
thrown away. But there are many, an unusual number 
even for this time of our School-year, to whom the 
thought can hardly be strange. They are approaching 
the most clearly defined limit which separates, or seems 
to separate, boyhood from manhood. They feel already 
something of a vague longing for a fireer and wider 
field of activity than, by the nature of the case, can 
be realized here. They do not indeed clearly foresee 
what their calling in life is to be. But they are deter- 
mined to believe that it shall be no ignoble one. It 
shall have its triumphs, its generous impulses, its solid 
contributions to the happiness of men. To a mind 
which has never yet been depressed by failures, to a 
heart that has never yet been embittered by treachery 
or ingratitude, there is something intolerable and almost 
dumerical in the supposition that it is possible for a 
human soul, that was once the soul of an eager boy, 
to lead an aimless life, to lounge listlessly through 
sixty or seventy or eighty years, and then leave the 
world no brighter for its passage. 

No; just as there is something shocking in the 
thought of a mouldering corpse, in the replacement 
of beauty and vigour by blankness and corruption, so 
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to any ytmng mind &ere is something almost sickening 
in the belief that a whole long life may be really a 
hideons scene of dying, a charnel-honse gradually filling 
with resolutions growing weaker, aspirations becoming 
dulled, bright eyes refusing to be kindled, eager hopes 
palling into contemptuous indifference, yisions of active 
nsefdlness fading into visions of irremediable depravity 
and corruption; the manly determination, I will dar^: 
I will do aomething: I will reform: becoming yearly 
petrified into the miserable affectation of philosophy, 
The vyorld says so: there are diffimUies: one must 



The power of the world works quietly. Worldli- 
ness is like a subtle miasma in the atmosphere, which 
is imbibed, but not seen. We all know its fearful 
danger. But give us anything like a definite choice 
between God's service and the world's service; show 
us clearly on one side a life of sacrifice, suffering, 
misrepresentation, self-mortification, and on the other 
self-indulgence, repose, popularity and bodily and in- 
tellectual enjoyment, and I believe that by the im- 
mense majority of human hearts the fermer would 
be chosen. The very fact of knowing that we were 
making a choice, that the moment was critical, would 
purge our spirits of ihoir baser elements. The danger 
really lies in this, that in actiud life there are no such 
sharply marked choices between Vice and Virtue, be- 
tween Self-devotion and Pleasure. We do not bdieve 
that acts and omissions are critical. We think we 
shall some day or other be called upon to choose, for- 
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getting that by this very postponement of duty a 
periloQSy if not a fatal, choice is already made. 

However, to return once more to the words of the 
text, I do believe that to almost all youthM minds 
there is something very attractive in the thought of 
responsibility ; something not irksome, but even thril- 
lingly interesting, in the words of Him who knows all 
and allows for all, ^^ Unto whomsoever much is given, 
of him shall be much required : and to whom men have 
committed much, of him they will ask the more." 

To take a very £EUDiiliar illustration of this &om our 
School-life, which for so many here present is soon 
to be a recollection, how many are there among you 
who were conscious of something of an honourable 
pride, a pride which you felt to be honourable, not 
mean, when first here you found yourselves in some 
recognized position of responsibility. It was not that 
you received more consid^alion, more deference, more 
comfort, more that was flattering to vanity. It was 
someAing better than this. You felt that you were 
truBied; that an appeal was made to the higher part 
of your nature ; that eredit was given you for possessing 
thia; that you were believed capable not merely of 
obeying but of cordially and intelligently supporting 
whatever was established with the view of promoting 
the good of our body. Tou found that the ftnrther you 
advanced in the school, the more credit was given you 
for this manly sympathy with good* You were not 
suspected. You were very little watched. You were 
very largely trusted* You knew liiis, and you came to 
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be conscioiu of Bomething of this feeling of responsi- 
bilitjy of the feeling that something had been given 
yon, and that something wonld justlj be required. 

Starting then firom this basis which we find laid, 
and laid surely in no unattractive manner, in our com- 
mon School-life, let us try to look a little more closely 
into the extent and the nature of your responsibilities, 
so that we may, if possible, recognize, and be glad to 
recognize ourselves as among those whom Christ would 
declare to have received much, and to owe much. We 
shall find, I think, that the thoughts thus awakened 
will bot unnaturally fall in with that special responsi-' 
bility which I have to urge upon you this evening. 

Now it is plain that if I were attempting to impress 
this conviction and its corresponding duties on the indi- 
vidual conscience of any one among you, it would be 
necessary for me to have a minute knowledge of that 
boy's personal character ; his antecedents, his home, his 
intellectual gifts, his special tastes, and distastes, lus 
bodily health also, and all the various advantages and 
difficulties, which, however little experienced by another, 
were practically the most operative influences upon him. 
It would be important to know how he had been 
brought up; how the first knowledge of Christ had 
been introduced to him ; whether religion had been pre- 
sented in an alluring or a repulsive manner, and whe- 
ther he now found that the thought of home brought 
with it not merely images of affection and of tenderness, 
but also images of laborious exertion for otheis, of 
generous public spirit, of dislike of gossip and scandal, 
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of admiration for lofty objects, of unaflfected love for 
the Lord Jesns Christ. Happy are the children that 
are, or haye been, in such a case: yea, blessed is 
the family that has Christ's example illustrated in the 
character and the precepts of its heads! If I knew 
of any boy who had received blessings such as these 
in abundant measure, I should fix upon him as one 
upon whom God's requirements would be most ex- 
acting. I should know that he was one of those to 
whom it had pleased his heavenly Father to commit 
much from his earliest childhood. I should regard 
him as one of the most deeply re&ponsibU beings that 
I knew. 

But an examination on a sacred point like this can 
only be conducted by each single person for himself. 
As to these private and personal talents — the richest 
probably of all, if we could read lives rightly and trace 
to their sources the judgments and ways of feeling 
which are certainly not merely personal but in part at 
least transmitted — as to these, every man and .every 
boy who wishes to learn what Christ meant to be learned 
from these solemn words, would do well to examine 
himself^ humbly and strictly. Has his home been to 
him a treasure beyond all price, and has he remem- 
bered that even of this a strict and solemn account 
wiU one day be demanded? 

But Aere, speaking to a mixed body, though I trust 
never without the deep conviction that that body is a 
mass of spiritual units — each immortal soul having a 
death or a life of its own to gain — ^we must necessarily 

B. s. 22 
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confine omselves to snch appeals as come home to our 
body collectively. 

What responsibilities have we as a body ? What is 
that "miicA" which has been given to i^? 

It most suffice to enumerate a few instances. 

Perhaps the most obvious, though I am far from 
saying the richest, gift of all, is our wealth. No one 
can know anything of the character and the history of 
this School ; I might add, no one can enter this beau- 
tiful house of Gk>d in which it is our happy privilege 
to worship, without feeling that this School is a fjceaUhy 
body. The probability is that the great majority of 
you in after life will never know what it is, I do not 
say to %oant^ or to be anxious as to the possible con- 
tingency of ever suffering from want, but even to be 
destitute of a thousand superfluous comforts and luxuries. 
This is a fact of which Grod at least takes account. 
The responsibilities of wealth are enormous. I shall 
not attempt to detail them. The best measure of them, 
indeed the only true measure, is the amount of beauty 
and strength and richness which wealth has a tendency 
to impart to the character. Think for a. moment not 
what wealth does for us, but what it has a direct tend- 
ency to save U8 from. It tends to save us from actual 
dishonesty. There are few rich criminals. I do not saj 
there are few rich sinners. It tends to save us from 
that toorship of riches by which poor and struggling 
men are so sorely tempted. A rich man, if he has sdj 
heart and spiritual life, knows how miserably unsatis- 
fying riches are in themselves. It tends to save us 
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from that absorbing anxiety about little things, that 
intense eagerness to keep clear of embarrassment, which 
so often narrows and dwarfs the minds of the poor. 
It tends to save us from that cramping utilitarianism 
which sees no value in what is beautiful and ornamental 
unless it can be proved to be necessary to meet some 
material want. 

In short, it has a direct tendency^ though that tend- 
ency may indeed easily be thwarted, to beautify and 
refine life, to enlarge its interests, to soften and polish, 
if not to purify and elevate, its manners. 

Beyond all question these are great gifts. It ought 
never to be forgotten that they are gifUy and not chance 
acquisitions, by any one who has had the privilege of 
being a member of a wealthy Public School. 

And if our weaUh imposes on us a great responsi- 
bility, how much more the training we receive 1 This 
training indeed is composed of many elements. Those 
are happy who can receive and, so to speak, utilize them 
alL Our studies, our discipline, our society, here are 
three elements at least, each rich indeed with advantages 
for those who care to seize them. 

Believe me, it is no slight gift of God that the mind 
should early be accustomed to* a moulding, close indeed 
and exacting, but not severe or repulsive ; that it should 
be enabled and gradually encouraged to acquire the 
means of becoming familiar with the noblest and most 
fruitful thoughts of former times : that the will should 
be early controlled by a discipline which is not harsh 
and arbitrary or ever wilfully unjust, but yet strict 
enough and graduated enough to show that a respect 

22—2 
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for order and a watdifbl self-control are necessary ele- 
ments of all happiness, and that in one sense or another 
we are all of ns men under authority, and all in some 
sense our brother's keepers. 

Kor again is it a slight gift of God that we are able 
here to choose friends and to learn to appreciate cha- 
racter. To saj nothing of the unspeakable comfort and 
the poeitiye spiritual help derived from the sympathy of 
valued friends, the free play and, so to speak, friction of 
character which is so remarkable a feature of your life 
here, ought immensely to increase your e£5ciency in 
dealing with men in after life. It ought to teach, gra- 
dually and almost insensibly, the wisdom and duty 
of judging men rather by what they are than by what 
they are not ; to admit, that is, that every man has a 
diaracter of his own, and that he must do good in his 
own way, and that very important advantages arise 
from variety in the attempts made by good men to effect 
an object of common interest. 

I repeat it Once more, the society of this place is a 
rich gift of Grod, which can be turned, and which 
therefore ought to be turned, most thankfully and zeal- 
' ously to account. 

And now, my brethren, in what has been said I am 
far from having forgotten the special duty which I have 
to bring before you to-day. We are asked to-day to 
contribute to the support of the schools which are train- 
ing our poorer brethren in this parish. This appeal 
might be made in a variety of ways. I make my 
appeal to your sense cf responsibility ; to the conviction 
which ought to exist, and which I believe to exist in 
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jronr minds, that, with the enormous advantages which 
you enjoy, it is one of your most natural duties^ a duty 
to be begun now and continued through life, to make 
every possible effort to aid those who have received less 
than yourselves. And here I cannot forbear observing 
how habitually the world inverts the principle which 
Christ lays down in the text. Christ declares that from 
those who have received most, most shall be required. 
The world's exactions are on precisely the opposite 
principle. From those who have received least it re- 
quires most 

Take a familiar illustration, which indeed you ought 
to feel. Probably a large number of those children who 
are being trained in our Parochial Schools will even- 
tually become aervantSj servants in families such as 
those of your parents. 

How exacting we are with servants ! What a high 
standard of duty do we insist on finding in them I A 
hasty word is impertinence. They may be hastily re- 
buked, but they must not answer. There must be 
no trace of irritation in their tone. We think badly of 
them if they make excuses. We are severe and angry 
if they are indolent and neglectful. A falsehood, or 
dishonesty or intemperance, almost blasts their cha- 
racter. Neither youth, nor timidity, nor bad com- 
panionship, nor the absence of elevating influences, nor 
the absence of home influences, can plead in justifica- 
tion, hardly in palliation. 

It is a hard measure. How little have they re- 
ceived ! To take, the most favourable cases, how small 
are their intellectual acquisitions ; and how enormously 
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is moral danger diminislied by the possession of keen 
intellectual interests. Among ourselves^ with so little 
to try the temper, so many comforts, so many amuse- 
ments, so much freedom, how readily do we forgive some 
excess of temper. Nay, do we not often almost admire 
it as an indication of a manly spirit? 

If any one we care for — ^a child, a brother, a 
school-fellow — has committed any very serious oflFence, 
how eagerly and affectionately, or else/ how frivolously 
and impudently, do we seek for excuses. What allow- 
ances do we make on the ground of youth, of tempera- 
ment, of ignorance, of the urgency of the temptation. 

Nay, there are some of the blackest and meanest 
vices which would absolutely ruin a poor man, which 
are condoned almost with a smile to rank, and wealth, 
and power. To whom most has been given the world is 
lavish of its dispensations, reserving its exactions for those 
who have least. The poor man is indolent. He most 
be discharged. He does not know his first duty. The 
rich man is idle : and the excuse is ready, and almost ad- 
mitted. He is rich. He need not trouble himself to work. 

O my brethren, that you could see in its true light 
the horrible anomaly presented by the spectacle of a 
rich idle man ; a highly cultivated idle man ; a man with 
rank and not working hard; a man with every qualifi- 
cation for hard labour — ^wealth, position, popularity— 
every external aid to make his labour effective and 
appreciated, and yet remaining all the day idle, refusing 
to claim his privileges, mis-i«eading, as it were, the 
letters of the charter which gives him a right to be the 
servant of all. 
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If you enter into thoughts like these, then the duty 
which lies before you this evening will appear, what 
I wish it to appear, a n<Uural duty. It will seem 
natural to you to give; natural to rejoice in every 
opportunity of contributing to the happiness of those 
whose outward advantages are far inferior to your own. 

The gift of money is indeed the poorest of all gifts. 
Admit that it is so, and try to feel that it is so. It is 
valuable if it implies some sacrifice ; and perhaps our 
almsgiving seldom really costs us anything. If you can 
make it cost you something ; if you can really, without 
saying a word to any one on tl^e subject, and without 
letting your left hand know what your right hand doeth^ 
that is, without feeding inwardly on the thought of your 
own liberality, but exercising it almost unconsciously — 
if, I say, you can so contrive to give as to miss some 
comfort of your own in consequence, to feel really 
that you are losing some enjoyment which otherwise 
might have been yours, then, my brethren, you are to 
be envied. You have already learned something of our 
Saviour's maxim, '* It is more blessed to give than to 
receive." You have learned in some measure to say, 
" Lord, Thou hast given me much, and I thank Thee 
that Thou requirest much at my hands." 

This is one of the lessons of Christ ; and it is one 
which a great School like this should make it easy for 
ns to learn. " Freely ye have received ; freely give." 

3otIi Jwie, 1 86 1. 
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THE HIDDEN LIFE. 

f 

OoLosaiAira m. 3. 
For ye art dead, and yomr Itfeiehid vHh Ckritt in God, 

These words express a thouglit which was evidently 
habitual with St Paul, and, so far as I know, habitual 
with no other man that has yet lived. If we were 
asked to give a sommaiy of those expressions of divine 
truth which were specially characteristic of St Panl, we 
shoiQd certainly place prominently among them his 
repeated declarations as to the Christian's true position, 
the fact that he has died to sin, and the fact that he 
is now alive in Christ; or, to use the familiar words of 
onr Catechism, which are evidently based on this and 
similar passages, the fiict that, by becoming members of 
Christ, we become partakers of " a death nnto sin, and 
a new birth nnto righteousness." 

Let us, my brethren, before we begin to analyse 
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these expressions and to ask them whether they have 
any meaning for ourselves, observe for a few moments 
how constantly they recur in St Paul's Epistles. We 
cannot be justified in passing over, in dismissing as 
something too high and mysterious for ourselves, 
thoughts which St Paul is never wearied of urging 
upon converts, few of whom probably were highly cul- 
tivated men, while none of them had twenty years 
previously ever dreamed of language which in our case 
has for generations been traditional and familiar. " The 
life in Christ;" "crucified with Christ;" the "life hid 
with Christ in God:" expressions like these serve as a 
landmark separating the old world from the new. They 
announce a new creation. 

The Epistle for this morning's service was taken, 
as you will remember, firom the sixth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Bomans. It is an eminently practical 
chapter. Its object is to exhort the Boman Christians 
not to continue in sin, not to yield their members as 
instruments of unrighteousness unto sin. This St Paul 
represents as a horrible inconsiatency. " Know ye not," 
he says, using his characteristic formula whenever he 
wishes to arouse his hearers to a sense of their true 
position, "Ejiow ye not that so many of us as were 
baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized into his death? 
Therefore we are buried, with Him by baptism into 
death : that like as Christ was raised up firom the dead 
by the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk 
in newness of life." And again, but a little fiirther 
on, "Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead 
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indeed unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord." 

These are very strong expressions of the thought 
which I am asking you to attempt to realize. But 
there is another, if possible yet stronger, in the Epistle 
to the Galatians. St Paul is there, in the second chap- 
ter, speaking of the entire change which has come over 
him in consequence of his newly appreciated relation 
to Christ. "I am crucified," he says, "with Christ: 
nevertheless I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: 
and the life which I now live in the flesh I live by the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave Him- 
self for me." 

In the same spirit, in another Epistle, the second 
to the Corinthians, he says, with marked solemnity, 
'"The love of Christ constraineth us" to act as His 
ambassadors, " because we thus judge, that if one died 
for all, then all died; and that He died for » all, that 
they which live should not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto Him which died for them, and rose 
again." Or, to return once more to the words, the 
wonderfully beautiful words of our text, which I have 
tried to point out to you are very far from being iso- 
lated and exceptional, are, on the contrary, in a marked 
manner distinctive of the great Apostle St Paul, "Ye 
are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God." 

Enough has perhaps been said to call attention to 
the peculiarity of the language. Let me trust, my 
brethren, that some at least among you — ^those who 
long to love Christ more and to know what His hoUest 
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servants have been inspired by His Spirit to disclose 
respecting Him^ their Lord and our's — ^let me trust that 
you will for yourselves follow up the train of thought 
thus indicated, and gain for yourselves an independent 
and therefore a heart-quickening knowledge of one at 
least of St Paul's glorious revelations. Look through 
St Paul's Epistles carefully, and see what he says — 
says repeatedly — about the death to sin and the life in 
Christ. I am not at all afraid that you will close your 
Bibles with a feeling of disappointment, as though 
these high and glorious words referred to some myste- 
rious privilege in which it was impossible that you 
should ever share. If it were so, I cannot understand 
why St Paul should ever have used them. 

But let us now endeavour to examine them more 
closely, " Ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ 
in God." 

If you lEure true Christians, you have passed through 
a death of some kind, and your life, if you have one, is 
a hidden life, a life not seen by men» a life safe in the 
company and the custody of Christ. 

Now, doubtless, there was a more visible and pal- 
pable contrast in the days of St Paul between the life 
of one who was and one who was not a Christian than 
there can ever be in a country like our own, where every 
institution, and every church-building, to say nothing of 
our Christian names, is a standing witness that Christ 
is acknowledged. If we want to appreciate in its full 
vividness the entire change of customs as well as prin- 
ciples which the faith of Christ is capable of introducing, 
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and may sometimes imperativelj demand, we must torn 
our eyes from onr own oomitry and try to trace the 
steps of the Grospel as it pmrsnes its slow bnt sure career 
of light among peoples immersed, in heathenism. And 
we may observe incidentally, that missionary records 
possess this incalculable yalne, that they do hold np to 
nSy with a viyidness unattainable here, the inherent 
and penetrative power of the Grospel when its preach- 
ing is no longer hampered, or at least shrouded, bj 
the complicated relations of English social life. We 
come nearer to the first years of the Gospel. We see it 
bringing a light that may be seen into a darkness that 
may be felt; and we feel that, to a body of heathen 
converts, it would hardly seem startling to be told in 
the first days of their zeal for Christ, that they had 
passed through death to life: that the change which 
had come over them and their fBunilies was so radical 
and entire that it could not adequately be represented 
by any other figure than that of a body crumbling into 
decay, and then emerging by a glorious resurrection 
into a new and genuine lifo. 

But though, as I have said, the contrast is more 
vivid in a heathen country than among the members of 
a Christian body, yet it is indeed not more reaL In 
the hearts of professing Christians — ^in our hearts, my 
brethren — Christ must either succeed or fidl in intro- 
ducing a new life, of which a death must be the pre- 
cursor. I say He will either succeed or fail ; for most 
assuredly He will try, and is at this moment trying. 

We must die, and be dead to sin. 
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We must have a new life, and own that it is a decret 
life, hidden with Christ. 

Now, if we are to be dead to sin, we mnst first die 
to sin. There must be a dying before there can be a 
death. And, as it has been well said, the process of 
dying must be a painful process, and one of which the 
sufferer must be conscious. And here we come at once 
to a point where we may test by actual experience the 
truth of the representation given by St Paul of the con- 
version of the soul to God. 

Do you know anything, by your own experience, of 
a dying unto sin? You know something of what is 
meant by dying, the dying of the natural body. You 
know that the limbs gradually lose their vigour, that 
the eyes grow gradually dim, that the taste becomes less 
keen, that the hearing becomes less acute. There is a 
general decay of all those powers which make up what 
we call physical life. Now has any process, in the 
least analogous to this, passed over your own souls with 
respect to sin? Or is it now passing? I say sin ; but 
perhaps the question may^be put more practically and 
intelligibly if we say sins : for it is easier to say, " I 
think I am overcoming that particular wi," than to say, 
^^ I think I am becoming less sinful." 

Take, then, the instance of some special besetting sin 
to which you have often, in past years, succumbed : the 
sin which you know, though no one else knows it, to 
be your most cruel enemy; the sin which, in your mo- 
ments of true strong prayer, you believe Jesus Christ 
died to save you from, and now lives to set you &ee 
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from. Place this sin for a moment before jour minds, 
and then ask yoorself, Am I dying to it f Do I find, day 
by daj, that my relish for it is less keen? That my 
ears are more dull and deaf to its allnrements ? That 
mj eyes are less actively awake to find and welcome 
occasions for indulging it? Has there been anything 
like a death-struggle ? A painfiQ cracking of the strings 
of the heart? A yehement effort followed by a blissfnl 
insensibility, so that the sonl can say, or that part of the 
soul which was attacked by the enemy can calmly say, 
^^ I fought with the temptation. It tore me, and it killed 
me : but through that grave, through the gate of that 
happy death, I see the quiet sunshine of a new imtempt- 
ed life, and I know that that life is mine. There is One 
who hath overcome the sharpness of death, and hath 
opened the kingdom of heaven to me and to all believ- 
ers; and when that kingdom comes, I know that there 
shall be no more death, neither shall there be any moie 
pain"? 

My brethren, I ask you, do you know anything of 
this gradual dying to a sin ? Nay, do any of you know 
of a death already consummated ? At least, can you not 
conceive the possibility of such a dying and such a 
death ? I think you can. You might have called the 
struggle by some other name. But you have struggled 
with a cruel darling sin, and you feel the intense truth- 
fulness of that description which represents this struggle 
as a deed of dying, and the victory as a fact of death. 
And certainly, if this be so, you will already have over- 
come the great difficulty which blinds so many, to the 
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existence of the " hidden life" with Christ. The pure in 
heart are those who have the vision of God. And purity 
of heart is only granted to those who have conquered, 
or have "died to," all duplicity and all defilement. 

What is the life hidden with Christ in God? I 
think it must sometimes have occurred even to the 
youngest among you that lifo was something deeper or 
higher than the round of occupations or amusements 
which is generally designated by that name. You have 
felt that you are not generally understood; that you 
have a character over and above all your habitual acts 
and customs, and that into this inner character hardly 
any eye has ever pried — perhaps the eye of a father, or 
a mother, or a brother, or a sister, or one single school- 
fellow—but that of no other living person. Nay, perhaps 
the only human eye which you believed capable of 
seeing into the deep and sacred places of your heart is 
now dulled in death. 

You are sometimes hurt, and sometimes almost 
amused, at the entire misapprehension of your true cha- 
racter under which many of those with whom you have 
to do seem to you to labour. You say to yourselves, 
"If he knew what I really care for, he would never 
have said this, or done that. If, for instance, he had 
known how accessible I am to a kind word, he would 
never have threatened. If he had known the shrinking 
awe with which I approach the Lord's Table, or make 
any religious profession, he would have known that it 
was not indifference, but reverence, which, on some oc- 
casion, caused me to be absent." 
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In short, my brethren, you do all, I believe, feel 
that yon have a hidden life, a life which is something 
different from that life which you ordinarily exhibit, 
something deeper, something holier, yes, and something 
truer, something which you know to be alone deserv- 
ing of the name of life. Sometimes this '^ hidden life" 
shows itself above ground. In a moment of strong emo- 
tion, when the heart is touched to its foundations, and 
the ice of custom and frivolity becomes for the moment 
melted, perhaps when a friend is won, or reconciled, or 
estranged, or carried to the unseen world, or perhaps 
when some act of injustice or wickedness has thoroughly 
stirred your feelings, then, as the phrase is, you " be- 
come yourselves." In other words, the '^hidden life" 
emerges, and is seen to be the true life. All else had 
been but a blurred and imperfect portrait. 

But then comes the question, whether this ^' hidden 
life " is indeed a life hid with Christ. For it may be — 
it is a fearful possibility — that we are most ourselves 
when Christ is farthest from us. It may be possible 
that we say habitually what St Peter said in one mo- 
mentary overpowering conviction of sinfulness, " Depart 
from me, for I am a sinfrd man, O Lord." Depart from 
me, for I wish to sin. I am resolved to sin ; and Thy 
Presence is an irksome restraint from which I would be 
gladly free. My brethren, horrible as such words would 
be, the thought which they express is one which ap- 
proaches insidiously, so that we do not appreciate its 
ftiU horror. I will tell you some of the signs of its 
approach. 
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It is approadungy if you find that the presence 
of a holy man is irksome, and makes 70a feel ill at 
ease. 

It is approaching, if you find that the sight of an 
opened Bible is leM and less agreeable, because it re- 
minds you that you are living less and less in its spirit. 
^^ It is approaching, if you find that, pray^ becomes 
more and more a form ; a form which you scarcely yet 
dare to discard altogether, but which you retain rather 
from an undefined fear, than firom a glowing love and a 
sense of urgent need. 

It is approaching, if you find that self-examination 
is growing distasteful, that the retrospect of your Con« 
firmation excites only indiffsrence or contempt, that you 
are relapsing without a struggle into bad customs, that 
you are ceasing to feel antipathy to bad companions 
whom you had once felt to be dangerous. 

^ In short, if firom any cause you are growing to love 
darkness rather than light, to despise warnings, to laugh 
in your secret heart at eflforts put forth on behalf of 
good, then you do not need my voice to tell you that 
your "hidden life" is not hid with Christ in God. 
Nay, you may be in that most fearful position, that you 
appear better than you are ; I do not mean simply that 
you are tried by many sins with which others would 
never dream of associating your name-**God, who knows 
the strength of the temptation, can make allowance for 
these — but I mean this, that men believe your heart to 
be sound in the main, while God knows it to be rotten 
altogether. . This is the most horrible degradation oC 
B. s. 23 
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which it is possible to conceive. Have any of you ever 
known signs-r-I do not saj of its consummation — God 
forbid I but of its approach f 

But God be thanked that there is another hidden 
Ufe, a life ''hid with Christ;' a life which the Father 
who seeth in secret knows to have a desire to be one 
with Christ. If we could troly say of any boy, He is 
most himself when alone with Christ, or when Christ 
has to be confessed before men, in other .words, when an 
nnpopnlar duty has to be publicly performed: he is most 
himself, most at home, most completely breathing his 
native atmosphere, when meeting Christ at His holj 
Table, or striving to gather from His written word some 
further insight into the divine character — ^then, my bre- 
thren, we should not hesitate to pronounce that that boy 
had already realized, in some degree, St Paul's ideal of 
the Christian. He is dead; his life is hid with Christ 
in God. 

It is a hidden life, but it is a life which even on 
earth has its occasional manifestations,^ The veil is oc- 
casionally lifted, and the soul is seen visibly rejoicing 
in the divine presence. Such manifestations of human 
goodness, of the triumph of Christ's grace over the hu- 
man heart, are frequent enough and marked enough to 
convince us that the same triumph is being won invi- 
sibltf in many hearts which we cannot fathom, and also 
that these sons of God will one day be achnowUdged to 
be wholly what in part they are now. When Christ 
Who is their life shall be made manifest, then shall they 
also be made manifest with Him in glory. He shall 
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appear as He is. And thej shall appear as they really 
are. The hidden life will be disclosed. 

My brethren, believe in this hidden life. Believe in 
it in spite of the friyolilj, the affectation, the sins of 
others ; in spite of your own cold-heartedness and fire- 
qnent relapses into sin. Wherever you are, in every 
society, however worldly, or exciting, or narrow, or un- 
charitable, believe that there is something below this 
surface. Believe that there is a hidden life which Christ 
claims; and that it is for you to aid Him in making 
His claim good. You know at least that you have a 
hidden life. O see that it be hid with Christ in God ! 
The judgments of men, even of the wisest, are very 
blmd; but all things are naked and open to the eyes of 
the great High Priest with whom we have to do. 



Sixth Sunday after Trinity^ 
7tli July, 1861. 
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SERMON XXX. 

THE SOUL'S NEED OF GOD,. 

PSALU LXXIII. 94. 

Whom hav6 1 in heaven hiU thu f and there is none upon earth that I 
desire in compariaon of thee. 

The Psalm of which this verse is an integral portion 
is a very remarkable expression of various conflicting 
emotions in a devout heart. It is not a difficult Psahn 
to understand. It gives an account of the perplexity 
caused to a somewhat immature servant of God by the 
sight of the comfort and general prosperity of the un- 
godly. "They come in no misfortune like other folk, 
neither are they plagued like other men." They do not 
lose favour with the world at large: on the contrary, 
they are popular, and they turn their popularity to 
account. "Therefore fall the people unto them, and 
thereout suck they no small advantage." 

And since it is unquestionably an instinct of the 
human heart to associate happiness with well-doing, 
and to feel that in some way or another those who act 
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wrongly deserve to suffer for it, the spectacle of all this 
unbroken immunity from punishment is a sore per^ 
plexity to one who tries to follow the dictates of his 
conscience, and finds perhaps that for the present the 
struggle brings him the very reverse of satisfaction. It 
tries his faiiih. It suggests to him the very painful 
question, Have I not made a mistake in choosing my 
path ? Surely, if such are the anomalous results, *' I 
have cleansed my heart in vain, and washed mine hands 
in innocency. All the day long have I been chastened." 
Every attempt that I have made to do my duty has 
only brought fresh suffering. It makes me lose friends. 
I make none of them any better by my example. How 
should I, when they see how little satisfied I am witli 
myself? Nay, I do not seem to get any decided victory 
over myself. I hardly seem to progress at all. If God 
is on my side, why does He not show some token upon 
me for good? 

Now I think, my brethren, it may be admitted that 
this perplexity, which was evidently deeply distressing 
to the writer of this Psalm, does not come upon us pre- 
cisely in the same manner. Probably to very poor 
persons, or to persons who have suffered very cruelly 
from injustice of some kind, it may be a very painftil 
stumbling-block to see those whom they believe to be 
Gk)d's enemies enjoying privileges from which they are 
excluded, and receiving not less, but far more, than 
their due measure of respect and confidence. This 
feeling may rankle among the poorer classes of our 
countrymen to an extent, and with a bitterness, which 
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we little suspect. It is the feeling, natural enough in 
itself, but .sure to be misdiiected by passion, which 
leads to strikes in trade, and to revolutions in politics. 

But toe are, I think, very little tempted to connect 
worldly prosperity with happiness. We have long 
ceased to think that a man is enviable because he is 
rich and socially influential. We are struck, and pos- 
sibly perplexed, not so much by the fact that men who 
apparently care little for God hold high positions in 
the world, are wealthy and popular and powerful, bat 
rather by the fact that they seem so thoroughly satisfied 
with themselves. It is less a problem that they should 
be outwardly fortunate, than that they should be in- 
wardly happy. We have so come to associate happi- 
ness with a consciousness of God's approval, that there 
is something startling in the sight of a person living 
apparently without any thought of God, and yet having 
no uneasiness, no prickings of conscience; nay, zealous 
in the performance of worldly duties, amiable in the 
general converse of life, making no enemies, and valued 
by many friends. If all this can be accomplished with- 
out Christianity — outward success and inward repose— 
what more satisfying fruits can be looked for firom the 
service of Christ? What more have we gained bj 
enlisting in it? We had ahnost said, **Then have 1 
prayed to Christ in vain, and tried to attain to what 
others speak of as so Uesaed, fidth in Christ, the love 
of Christ which paaseth knowledge, the taking up of 
the cross of Christ, confonnity to the death of Christ, 
the life hid with Christ in Qod« Have aU these expiea- 
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fiions been to me any more than phrases? If their 
value is to be tested by peace of mind, by regularity 
of conduct, by the regard of others, by anything which 
I include in my definition of happiness, are others who 
make no pretence of understanding them in any respect 
Jess happy than I?" 

I do not believe that these are habitual feelings — I 
do not say with any confirmed Christian, he has long 
outlived them — ^but even with any one who has even 
for a short time set himself in earnest to serve Christ. 
They are not habitual feelings; but they are feelings 
which are powerful at times, especially in moments of 
depression, as, for instance, when we have once more, 
for the thousandth time, in spite of all our prayers and 
precautions, relapsed into some well-known sin. If we 
are to give them any satisfactoiy answer, we must in 
substance do what was done by the writer of this 
Psalm. " Then thought I to understand this," he says, 
"but it was too hard for me; until I went into the 
sanctuary of God; then understood I the end of this 
man," The Psalmist saw that the outward prosperity 
of these men was delusive, a bubble which would soon 
burst ; nay, a very snare appointed by God to lure them 
on to their pit of destruction. " Thou dost set them in 
slippeiy places, castest them down, and destroyest them. 
O how suddenly do they consume, perish, and come to 
a fearful end !" 

Our problem must be solved in a similar way. We 
too must go into the sanctuary of God. In other words, 
we must recognize the fact that, though we dee it not. 
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God 18 all die whik lumng h secret controveiqr with 
the sonb whieh to ns seem so caUoos. They are not 
at ease, as we suppose; or if they are in that feaiM 
state, it is not till after they have wiUnlly and with 
strong hand, ccmscioasly, without the power of being 
deluded, lejeded and pushed aside all the interpositions 
of the Holy Spirit calling them to be Christ's. These 
men too have moments like the Prodigal Son, when 
they come to themselYes, and find that all in which they 
hare acquiesced as satis&ctoiy and comfort-giving is, 
when tested, most empty of comfort Almost anything 
is enough to break the dream, if not to re-nerve the 
awakened conscience. An illness is enough; or afailure; 
or a cold firown fiN>m some one whose approval they 
valued; or the misconduct of a child; or the remon- 
strance of a real friend. They have no root in them- 
selves. As soon as their dream is broken, they awake 
and find that they are not happy. 

If we consult the oracle of the sanctuary of Grod— 
and there are various ways of doing this — asking our 
own cahn consciences, remembering our own past ex- 
periences, reading the lives of holy men whose struggles 
have long emerged into perfect freedom — if I say we, 
like the Psaknist, take counsel of the oracle of God, this 
will certainly be the answer which it returns. It will 
direct us to times of real trial, to great sorrows or to 
wrestlings with great sins, and will say, '^ Can anything 
or any one but Christ — ^the conviction that He is loving 
and aiding you — ^bring you out of that sorrow, and out 
of the deep dark abysses of that fi>ul sin ?" 
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And 80 ont of ont perplexity and misgiyings we 
rise like the Psalmist to a higher and purer light The 
conviction to which he awakes is this : that he had been 
foolish and blind to doubt as he had doubted. He 
remembers the comfort he has felt in times past from 
having God for his present Friend* This constant pre* 
sence, this merciful bjstanding, becomes impressed jet 
more vividly upon his thoughts. ** Nevertheless I am 
alwaj hj Thee : for Thou hast holden me by my right 
hand. Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel, and 
after that receive me with glory. Whom have I in 
heaven but thee? and there is none upon earth that I 
desire in comparison of Thee.** At last there dawns 
upon him the conviction, that he could not live without 
Qod; that God is his all in all; that there is nothing 
else he worships so devoutly, nothing that he desires so 
fervently. The confirmation of his faith and love is in- 
deed cheaply purchased by the painful misgivings which 
had set him once more to examine his heart by the 
light of God's word in G^'s inner sanctuaiy. 

I believe, my brethren, there is not one of you who 
would not gladly accept any agony, and any disappoint- 
ments of cherished hopes, if you thought that by such 
discipline you could ever be enabled to say out of the 
fullness of an honest and overflowing heart, ''Whom 
have I in heaven but Thee, O God? and there is none 
upon earth that I desire in comparison of Thee." 

It is, in truth, fervid expressions such as these which 
show us the vast distance at which we stand — I do not 
say from what God requires of us*— but from the heights 
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of deyotion which in past times His holiest servants 
have been enabled to scale* You will remember that 
language such as that of the text is very far from being 
exceptional in the Psalms, though there is perhaps 
scarcely any other Psalm which expresses, in terms of 
such touching confidence, the absolute dependence of 
God's servants upon Him. But, indeed, the Psalms are 
fuU of similar expressions. In another of this morning's 
Psalms we read, " Thou, O Lord God, art the thing that 
I long for : Thou art my hope even from my youth. I 
will go forth in the strength of the Lord God, and will 
make mention of thy righteousness only/' And again, 
^^ As the hart panteth for the water-brooks, so longeth my 
soul after Thee, O God." And again, in that storehouse 
of concentrated devotion and fervour, the 119th Psalm, 
'^Lord, what love have I unto thy law: all the day 
long is my study in it. Trouble and heaviness have 
taken hold upon me ; yet is my delight in Thy com- 
mandments." Verses like these speak of a holy atmo- 
sphere in which the soul habitually moves, and must 
move; of a hunger and thirst after God; of life being 
nothing without Him; of everything being utterly worth- 
less in comparison. 

And yet, my brethren, the writers of these Psalms, 
who had drunk so deep of the draughts of the Holy 
Spirit, must have been persons, like ourselves, with 
earthly interests as well. They must have had am- 
bitions to be overcome, and vanity to be trodden down, 
and love of ease to be swallowed up in greater love of 
God. They must have known weariness, and reproaches 
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of conscience, and wasted opportunities* They mnst 
have been tried by adversity and prosperity; by vigor- 
x)us health and by failing health; by the thoughtless 
frivolity of youth, and by the narrowing selfishness of 
age« They were men, tempted, and doubtless often 
yielding ; but they conquered, and the Psalms are their 
legacy: and from these we gather what our colder af^- 
/ections might scarcely have encouraged us to hope, that 
it is possible for God to become to us an ever-present 
necessity ; an engrossing object of interest ; the centre 
of all our thoughts; the companion, as well as the giver, 
of every pleasure. Whom have I in heaven but thee? 
What would heaven be worth to me, if Thou wert not 
there? There is none upon earth that I desire in com- 
parison of Thee. I have had other desires. Other lords 
beside Thee have had dominion over me. A thousand 
fresh interests, some partly noble, others wholly vile, have 
conspired, one after another, to enchain my afiections, 
and to prevent my soul from rising. But Thou hast set 
me free. 1 will run the way of Thy commandments, 
for Thou hast set my heart at liberty. It is good for 
me, and now easy, to hold me fast by God : to hold to 
Him in life, knowing that He will hold by me in death. 
My flesh and my heart will fail; but God is the strength 
of my heart, and my portion for ever. 

My brethren, there is a temptation — we are all con- 
scious of it — ^to regard passages like these as established 
forms of devotion, rather than as intensely true utter- 
ances of living, beating hearts. O that we could indeed 
make them ours! That they could be our unaffected 
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natural expression of feeling I So fervid a love, so en* 
tire a trustfolnesSy cannot come all at once. It must 
come hy experience, perhaps by long and very sad ex^ 
perience. But it is something to believe that the sun 
IB shining on the summit of the moimtain, though we 
are tax below in one of its many ravines, making our 
waj with difficulty through mists and over slippeiy 
stones. Struggle with your temptations one by one. 
Hold fast by every good habit which you were taught 
in early childhood, or which you have learned since. 
•And try to see, in these single victories and this honest 
stedfeistness, the germs of that great love to God and 
Christ of which the human soul is certainly capable, 
and which even now we feel by a sure intuition must be 
a happiness beyond all thought. 

To feel never alone, to believe that in every step we 
take God is guiding us with His counsel, that in His 
own good time He may receive us into His glory, that 
is, His immediate unclouded presence; to know, from 
experience, that it is good for us to hold fast by God 
as the only anchor of the affections and the intellect; 
this, my brethren, is that high and holy thing for which 
we pray as the richest prize that can be granted '' in this 
world." It is the knowledge of Christ's Truths the liv- 
ing, saving knowledge of Christ's Truth, which, in "the 
world to come," changes not, but only ripens into "the 
life everlasting." 

14th July, 1861. 
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SERMON XXXI. 

STRENGTH IN WEAKNESS. 

2 Gob. zii. io. 
Whm I am weak, then am I strong. 

What was it that caused the heart of St Fanl to over- 
flow in this now familiar paradox? It was some special 
personal temptation of a very painM kind, which he 
calls a thorn in the flesh. He was attacked by some 
kind of trial so severe that he speaks of it as a messen- 
ger of Satan, and besought the Lord not once, but 
thrice, that it might depart from him. We shall never 
know precisely what this trial was, just as we scarcely 
ever know what is the special spiritual temptation of 
those whom we fancy we know best. 

Very numerous attempts have been made, as might 
have been expected, to ascertain or conjecture what 
St Paul's " thorn in the flesh" really was. So far as I 
can judge, it seems to have been some bodily infirmity 
which made him, in a worldly sense, less efficient in his 
work of preaching the Gospel : and it was painful to. 
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him mainly for this reason. If it was removed, if those 
who heard him, and whom it was his dviy to influence, 
were no longer conscious of its presence, he would be 
able to discharge his life's mission more satisfactorily. 
His chances of success in his Master's cause would be 
better. Christ's honour would be increased by the in- 
crease of honour that would then fall to His servant. 

And so, with this feeling — ^not a fretful or a selfish 
feeling — a feeling prompted not by wounded vanity, 
but by a genuine though an imperfect zeal for Christ — ' 
this noble Apostle prayed repeatedly to his Master that 
his infirmity might be removed. And mark the result. 
It was not removed. The cup did rwt pass from him 
any more than it passed from his Master when in His 
great agony He prayed for the third time — saying the 
same words — " O my Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me." 

St Paul's infirmity, whatever it may have been, 
did not depart from him, as he had hoped. It had its 
appointed work. It was to harass him, to mortify him, 
to impede his efficiency as an Apostle, till his course 
was run out. It would depart only with the time of his 
own departure. 

But shall we say, therefore, that his prayer was not 
granted? We would dare to do so, if it seemed that 
such was really the case. For there are prayers, even of 
holy men, which God rejects, as well as prayers which 
He answers. But the truth is, that the prayer loaB 
answered, though in a different manner from that which 
St Paul anticipated. It was answered in aubstanosn 
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His infirmily remained, bat he was taught that so far 
from being the weaker for it, he might become the 
stronger: and still more, the power of the Master would 
"come out," as we say, all the more prominently, in 
consequence of the weakness of His servant. The more 
painful and obvious the deficiences under which St Paul 
might labour personally, the more clear it would become 
that any triumphs achieved by him were due, not to 
himself, but to Christ. His weakness, as we may ex^ 
press if, would be KJinl to Christ's strength. 

And BO the sufferer comes to glory in his sufferings; 
to be proud of them. He would be proud not of the 
glorious revelations which were made to him, not of his 
Apostleship, or his spiritual enlightenment, or his asto*. 
nishing success, but of these miserable bodily infirmi- 
ties, in spite of which Christ enabled him to conquer. 
Christ had said to him, My grace is sufficient for thee. 
It is in weakness that strength is made perfect. " Most 
gladly, therefore," he continues in language that is one 
glorious paradox, " most gladly will I rather glory in 
my infirmities, that the power of Christ may take up its 
abode upon me. Therefore / take pleasure in infirmities, 
in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in dis- 
tresses, for Christ's sake: for when I am weak, then 
am I strong." 

Now is this a story of the old world, or of this? 
A story of the Bible, or of life? A story of a divine 
Apostle, or of common men and yoimg boys ? 

My brethren, there is not one present here this even- 
ing — ^not the youngest who came but two days back — 
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who has not some ** thorn in the fleah/* which, as he 
has long ago sadly discoyerod, stands in tibe way of his 
being what his Lord would have him be* 

It tnoy be a besetting 8in« This is by far the most 
cmel of alL It may be that the sn£ferer— for indeed 
eveiy sinner is a sufferer — has long been tonnentedi 
bujbtedy to nse St Paul's strong expression, by some 
inroad of bad thoughts that from time to time rush in, 
and blow away all his good resolutions, and all influ- 
ences for good whidi he really in his heart reveres and 
loves. They come like a great black cloud between him 
and the thought of Qod and the love of Christ He 
cannot see Qod through it. And yet he feels that they 
are no genuine part of himself, of his better and only 
true self. He hates them even while he yields to them. 
He hates them before they attack him. He hates them 
when the attack is most violent and most seductive. 
He hates them when they have departed from him for a 
season. He knows that he hates them. It is not self- 
delusiou to believe this. It is bare justice to himself. 
And yet he yields, yields repeatedly, the power to resist 
becoming each time less, the will seeming to become 
each time weaker; and he is tempted to fear that the 
evil is growing to be part of him, and that the longing 
for good, of which he is still conscious, is delusive and 
hypocritical. This is one form of a ''thorn in the 
flesh," and a very terrible form it is, truly a messenger 
of Satan. 

Or it may be a toecJcnesa rather than a sin: a 
consciousness of some infirmity of body, of temper,. 
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of intellect^ which stands in the way of our satk&c- 
tory discharge of the duty which lies before ns. Shy^ 
neaSy for example, is such a weakness, and comtiiutioncA 
reserve is ofken another, and extreme fastidiousness is 
another. Or it may be timidity^ arising from a desire 
to please everybody, and a great reluctance to stand 
alone. Or it may be irritabiUty of temper, springing 
not always from a selfish personal resentment, but from 
an honest but hasty indignation at seeing anything go 
wrong. Weaknesses such as these will not be felt 
and grieved over by those who are thoroughly care- 
less, or those who dislike everything which shows it- 
self in the shape of a duty. But, my brethren, I am 
not now thinking of those. I am thinking of those 
in this congregation — they cannot surely be few — who 
feel that God has a claim upon them, and do honestly 
wish^ if they do not yet quite yearUf to be able to 
satisfy it. They will feel coi^cious, I am well assured, 
of weaknesses such as I have mentioned, and of many 
others which cause them perplexity and at^imes de- 
spondency. In short, such weaknesses will be felt by 
each man and boy exactly in proportion to his sense 
of responsibility towards God. The moment he is 
penetrated by a desire to do his duty, from that mo- 
ment every personal disqualification for that duty pre- 
sents itself to him as a painM thorn in the flesh. 

Now there are same trials which with a* very little 
experience wear away. A little resolution just at first, 
and Aey soon cea'Se to be formidable. We wonder 
afterwards how it was that they ever seemed so large 

B. s. 24 
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to US ihTOiigh the mist of nervousness and anxiety and 
perhaps donbtfblness which at the outset enveloped oar 
thoughts. For instance, a person has sometunes to tell 
a fiiend that he is in the wrong. He conjures np in 
his mind all sorts of fears. He fsmcies there will be 
coldness between them for the future. They will never 
be able again to live and act happily and usefully to- 
other, Howeyer, he summons up his courage, and 
does yentnre to utter the word of expostulation or rer 
proof; and he finds with a strange surprise that the tie 
which binds him to his fiiend is far stronger than it ever 
was before. He is astonished to reap gratitude instead 
of coldness. The fiiend, if he be worth anything, has 
confidence in him for the fiitore, and comes to him for 
counsel. 

But let US suppose that the weaknesses in question 
are not such as to pasb away easily ; that, on the con- 
trary, they are inherent, constitutional weaknesses which 
really do disqualify a person to some extent for the 
discharge of his special duty, and firom which he cannot 
hope to be ever permanently released. As you read 
more and more of the biographies of great and good 
men who have in their generations eminently served 
God and mankind, you will find that it is scarcely 
more interesting to observe how signally they were qua- 
lified in some respects for the great work of their life, 
than to notice the gifts which they lacked, and the addi- 
tion of which would have made their success, as we 
imagine, far more rapid or enduring. ' A great Eeformer 
may have no power of conciliating. A great peace- 
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maker maj lack perfect Btraightforwardness. Bat there 
is at least one life which we can all of us read, the 
life not of great or good men, but our cum: that life 
whichy with all its littlenesses and ignorances and sins, 
is the divine thing committed to our own charge. It 
is of intense interest to us. Except in our falsest mo- 
ments we never reallj despise ourselves. No one of 
us would change his own life, even if he oould, for that 
of the holiest and most gifted man that was ever ^ent to 
glorify the earth. And we do feel most painftilfy every 
hindrance which tends to make our stewardship of this 
heavenly treasure less efficient. We would give every- 
thing to be set free from it. Not only should we be 
personally happier and more tranquil, but that little 
portion of Christ's work which is given us to do would 
be far better done. 

My brethren, if any of you, on this first Sunday 
of our renewed course of happy but sometimes anxious 
duties, has reason in the depths of his own heart to 
enter into the difficulties which I have sketched, he is in 
a state to receive comfort and encouragement from the 
answer which was given to St Paul's prayer. Let him 
think over those precious words: let him think over 
them not once, but again and again, "My strength is 
sufficient for thee • . . My strength is made perfect in 
weakness." Those are Christ's words. Indeed they 
are worth remembering; not with the memory, but 
with the heart. Success and popularity and high spirits 
and all that makes duty easy may pass away: but 
those words will not pass away. Those are the words 
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of the Master; and the words of the servant which fol- 
low axe but the natoral,, the necessary, conclusion from 
them. '^ Most gladly therefore will I glory in my in- 
firmitiesy that the power of Chrifit may rest upon me . . . 
I have pleasure in infirmities . . « Whea I am. weak,, then 
am I strong." These ih:q words on; which a Christian 
life may be built by tine weakest here: and there is no 
other foundation for the strongest. 

For the meaning of the words is this, thai we have 
once for all — or shall I say, again and again with 
reiterated resolution-^come firmly to the conriction that 
all our best qualities, those which seem most sure of 
commanding success, will inevitably fail — fail disgrace- 
fully and utterly — so far as we regard them as ours^ 
pride ourselves upon them, and use them for oar own 
purposes. We must, if we are truly to succeed, rise out 
of ourselves as St Paul did, and take pleasure in oar 
very weaknesses, in so far as they give Christ a greater 
opportunity of showing what He can enable weak things 
like us to do* It is not important that we should suc- 
ceed. But it is all-important that Christ's work and 
will should be done. 

I would say then to those who are confident^ What 
makes you confident? Is there any gift, any attractive 
quality, any superiority over others, on which you value 
yourselves? Thank God for this, but put no trust in 
it. Be very suspicious of it. Look rather to your 
weak side, and try to be thankful that, in spite of this 
very weakness, God enables you to be a witness fi)r 
Him and for His Son. 
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And I woald saj to l^cme unong you iirhose hearts 
are tcndaj disturbed with any misgivings; who feel 
how much is expected i&om them by ns and by their 
parents, and are painfiiUy apprehensive that they may 
be fonnd wanting; Take comfort Jrom tkeae very appre^ 
henaians. It is not impossible or fanciful. The like 
was done by St Paul. Dedicate your weaknesses, your 
disqualifications for success — yes, I do not scruple to 
say it, Dedicate even your most cruel besetting siw — 
to Christ. Have the boldness to ask Him to seize upon 
them, and to convert them all into materials for showing 
His own transforming and invigorating power. The 
weaker you have been, the weaker you are, the more 
marked will be His victory. He can build an impe- 
rishable temple not only with gold and silver and pre-- 
cious stones, but with wood and hay and stubble ; not 
out of our brilliant gifts, but out of our most marked 
disqualifications. 

Every one can find comfort here. But remember, 
it is 1% and Be alone who can make the spiritually 
weak spiritually strong. The power of Cknsi must 
rest upon us. 

It is indeed a universal law that strength is made 
perfect in weakness ; that strength is brought out into 
strong^ x^lieff when it appears in a naturally weak 
agent. The law has infinite illustrations, and they are 
very beautiful. Bor instance, the most timid bird will 
show courage when its young ones are threatened with 
danger. Here it is the instinct of parental afiection 
which brings strength out of weakness. And to take a 
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higher illustration, what is more interesting than to 
mark how many of the greatest commanders in war, bj 
land or sea, haye been men whose constitution seemed 
always on the point of breaking down? Here it is 
patriotism, or professional pride, which makes strength 
perfect in weakness. 

But when we come to spiritual dangers and conflicts, 
there realty is no power in heaven or in earth that can 
give us permanently the victory, but the power of 
Christ from above working in us here below. The 
means by which we appropriate this divine power may 
be called by different names, all equally scriptural, 
equally true, equally momentous. It may be ^' faith in 
Christ," or " love of Christ," or " feeding on Christ," or 
the " hidden life in Christ," or "crucifixion with Christ," 
or "union with Christ," or, to take the words of the Epi- 
stle of to*day, " Christ dwelling in our hearts by faith:" 
but, under some figure or other, whether it be taken 
from belief, or trust, or love, or union, or life, or death 
— ^the holiest and deepest words which human language 
knows — we must come to feel that Christ is absolutely 
essential to us ; that at the foot of His Cross and the foot 
of His throne in heaven is the only strength which can 
carry any one of us through life on earth to life in Him. 

My brethren, I do not expect that any of us should 
feel this great truth perfectly or habitually. Gk>d knows 
how hard it is for us to see Him alwaya. But O let 
us try to believe that it tr a truth, and let us pray that 
as we grow in years and in knowledge, we may more 
and more live by it. 
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Allusion has already been made to-daj to an event 
which should not be passed oyer, even if it did not 
illustrate what has just been said. Death has once 
more been amcmg us. Scarcely had you returned to 
your homes six weeks ago, when one home was for ever 
clouded by the loss of one of our number here. He had 
the same amusements, the same duties, the same tempta- 
tions, the same Saviour, as every one of you* And, my 
brethren, I hnow^ as far as man can know anything of 
the soul of another, that ht found that Saviour, and that 
when the time of his departure was at hand, it was 
solely in that Saviour that he humbly but decidedly 
placed all his trust. And I know also that the convic- 
tion did not come till he had very painfully felt his own 
weakness, and had set himself to form those practical 
good habits which are in Christ's hands means of grace. 
His was not what would be' called a strong character. 
He was naturally more likely to be led than to lead. 
And therefore his happy death is a true illustration of 
St Paul's glorious words, " When I am weak, then 1 am 
strong." Christ's strength was in a marked manner 
made perfect in his weakness. He could not have ob- 
tained strength from any other source. my brethren, 
seek your strength there also. Seek it for all trials 
that you now dread, and for each fresh trial that life 
brings with it. Be strong, not in yourselves, but in the 
Lord and in the power of His might. 

Pray to Him. Think of Him. Eead of Him. Com- 
mit thy way to Him, and He shall give thee, if not 
always or at once thy heart's desire, at least strength 
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enough to pass one single daj, and then another nngle 
dajy without den]^ng Him. Be content with this. Be 
not anxious about final success. They who base their 
strength on a knowledge of their weakness, will not be 
alwajs weak. They will progress. Thej will have the 
blessing of becoming somces of strength to others. 
Thej will go — and thej will lead others«^&om strength 
to strength, till unto the God of Gods i|q)eareth everj 
one of them in Sion. 

This is the Christian's prospect-»^a bteep path, a 
long or a brief, but certainly a hard, struggle a confession 
of weakness, a sustained cry for help, an assttred victoiy. 
Thanks be to God which giveth us the yictOiy through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 



Fkflt Sunday of the Quarter, 
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SERMON XXXII. 



DOTH HE NOT SP£AK PAl^L^LESt 



Ezix. zz. 49. 

J%m Mid I, Ah Lord Oodt they gmy jrf me, Ihik h$ nU Mpsak 
parcibles t 

Who were the persons that made this contemptaous 
complaint? Thej were persons from whom might £etirlj 
have been expected precisely the reverse sentiment. 
We might have escpected them, sa fax from disparaging 
the Talue of words professing to oome from God, to 
have claimed them eagerly as directly applicable to 
themselves. And for this Teas<m; because they wece 
in adversity. They were at the very time suffering 
from a terrible and degrading doom. They were exiles. 
They were priests and prophets and private persona 
who had been carried away from Judaea into the East. 
They were suffering the punishment of that idolatry 
and forgetfrilness of God which they had inherite*d from 
their forefrtthers, and which they had not themselves 
learned to hat^ and to forswear. 
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At tiuB janctare in their destinj what was their 
behaviour? We might have expected hmnilily and 
penitence, a recognition of the justice of their punish- 
ment and a hearty taming after the God of their fa- 
thers. But we find fiwm the Prophet Ezekiel, who was 
himself a priest and an exile living among them, that 
no such happy change occurred. 

They retained their old idolatry and hypocrisy. 
They accused God of injustice. They said that the 
ways of the Lord were not equal ; that they were being 
punished not for their own sins, but for the sins of pre- 
vious generations ; that, in the words of the proverb, 
" the fathers had eaten sour grapes, and the children's 
teeth were set on edge ;" forgetting that they had made 
their fathers' sins their own by making no eSoit to 
shake themselves free from them. In short, they were 
thoroughly blind to the rotten state of their own hearts. 
They had no consciousness of defilement. 

They came to enquire of God at the lips of Ezekiel 
just as if nothing had passed ; just as if their heart was 
right with God, really desirous to know His will and to 
do it. Without retaining this old religious observance 
they would have felt uneasy, just as many persons at the 
present day would feel uneasy in staying away from 
Church, or in neglecting to pray daily, though little 
disposed to offer either in the Church or on their 
knees any private sacrifice which a holy God could 
accept. They adhered to the religious observance, but 
they had no wish that it should have any meaning, 
still less that it should lead to any change of life. 
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When Ezekiel in bnming words declared that on such 
conditions God would not be enquired of by them, and 
held up the mirror in which thej ought to have seen 
the reflexion of their own baseness and falseness, he 
spoke to the winds. What he said might be sublime, 
and true in the abstract, and even interesting. There 
might be some persons to whom it applied even now. 
But so far as regarded themselves, he spoke but idle 
tales. All his earnestness and indignation could have 
no reference to them. 

And seeing all this callousness, this impenetrable 
indifference to good, the prophet cannot repress his 
disappointment. He closes his vehement denunciation 
with the melancholy lament, "Then said I, Ah Lord 
God I they say of me, Doth he not speak parables?" 

li^ow I think we shall find that the state of mind 
here ascribed to the Jewish exiles is one which is by 
no means exceptional. It is in fact very common, and 
it is extremely dangerous. It is the state of mind, 
observe, not of what we should call in common speech 
very wicked persons; but rather of persons who are 
thoroughly satisfied with themselves, and value them- 
selves on the general correctness of their lives and 
above all of their religious opinions. 

The barrier between good and' evil is not so visibly 
marked now as it once was. Many of you may have 
observed how in the Psalms and the Proverbs, and in a 
book which breathes so much of the spirit of the Bible 
as the Pilgrim's Progress, the godly and the ungodly, 
tiie wise and the scorner, the righteous and the wicked. 
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are habituallj spoken of as representing two uni^ersailj 
acknowledged and sharply defixied classes. 

We, on the other hand, feel at the present daj that 
we are rardy entitled to place men who profess to be 
Christians in the ranks of the wicked or the hypo- 
crites : nay, eren in oar own hearts, we are conscious of 
strangely complicated feelings about right and wrong; of 
constant inconsistencies and vacillations, which make na 
doubt at times whether an inspired prophet of God who 
knew all things would place us among God's senrants 
or GK)d's enemies. Our worship of God is by no means 
wholly hypocritica/L When we read of good acts and 
wicked acts being done from day to day, we do honestly 
derive pleasure from the one and at least some degree 
of pain from the other. We feel quite sure that God 
is on the side of the pure and the unselfish and the 
straightforward, and of those who try to do their duty, 
and that their cause must triumph in the end. And we 
are honestly glad that this necessity should exist. It 
is a pleasure to believe in the triumph of good, or at 
least to observe the gradual respect paid to good per- 
Bons. They seem to be only obtaining their due. 

But with all tiiis honestly entertained preference for 
good, we allow our consciences to become veiy dull. 
We let ourselves fall into questionable customs and 
conventional ways of judging; and then, if any one 
denounces these as radically wrong, and as very serious, 
he seems to us to be speaking to the air, to some ima- 
ginary audience, certainly not to ourselves. It may be 
a positive pleasure to hear what he has to say about 
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God^s holiness and maoi's conniption^ and the ideal 
Christian life; the life of constant postponement of 
self; the life of high aims for another's good; the life 
of one who really does each day from his very heart ask 
himself that strange qnestionr— ^not. What shall I do 
to-day? but, What does Christ call me to do? 

Yes, my brethren, it seems to me that we do all take 
a genuine pleasure in haying, fk»m time to time, held up 
before us some staadard of Iife» which we know to be 
higher than any to which we haice hitherto attained or 
dreamed of attaining. The. words of any one who can 
skilMly, and with manifest earnestness^ draw the picture 
of the divine life, are not dull^ but interesting. What 
Ezekiel says of himself in another chapter^ exactly ex- 
presses our own feelings, and our own refusal or neglect 
to translate feelings into humilily and action : '' Lo thou 
art unto them as a very lovely song of one that hath a 
pleasant voice, and can play well on an instrument : for 
they hear thy word«(, but they do them not." They say, 
Doth he not speak parables? What he says is true, 
but it does not touch Ui9. No one cim be so visionary 
as to suppose that words like these are to be accepted 
by us. as Grod's message to our own individual hearts. 

The truth seems to be» that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to realize divine truths; to act and think in a man- 
ner different from that in which we should act and 
think, if they did not exist. If any man — ^be it said 
with reverence — takes God at His word; that is, 
assumes God's declared will to be the only thing of 

^ Ezek. xzziiL 39. 
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importance in the world, and longs to make his petty 
dailj acts correspond to what he belieyes to be the 
requirements of this divine will, he strikes us as some- 
thing exceptional, naj sometimes as even eccentric. 
It seems to us that he is straining too far the prin- 
ciples which he has learned from the divine Teacher. 
Those principles were noble and venerable till the vul- 
gar attempt was made to reduce them to practice: but 
when this rash attempt was made in good earnest, it 
was seen at once that they were 'Sparables." 

We may illustrate what has been said from the holy 
rite of which so many of us have this morning partaken. 
Take the solemn words in which the typical bread is 
delivered to each communicant. "The Body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ which was given for ihee^ preserve 
thy body and soul unto everlasting life. Take and eat 
this in remembrance that Christ died for thee, and feed 
on Him in thy heart by faith with thanksgiving." 
What stupendously important truths are contained in 
this short sentence I Christ died for me. He can pre- 
serve me safe unto the life that has no death. But then 
in order to draw any benefit from His death and from 
His saving power, 1 m\3Atfeed upon Him. I must come 
to think and to act as though He were as absolutely 
essential to the health, the growth, the comfort, the life 
of my soul as food is to the daily support of the body. 

Now I am persuaded, my brethren, that scarcely 
any one of you ever heard this great cardinal truth of 
Christianity put prominently forward without feeling 
both that it was fa-we, and that it met your own case. 
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Bat then, when some one tried to enforce upon jou the 
conviction that if the words were tnie at all, thej must 
be intended to modify every action of jour life ; ahd 
when some one of these actions, or some train of habi- 
tual thought had been seized upon and shown to be 
entirely at variance with the acts and thoughts of one 
for whom the Son of God had died, and who was 
pledged to believe that except he ate daily the flesh of 
that Saviour and daily drank his blood, he had no life 
in him; — ^then it was that the words appeared to be 
unreal and unsubstantial ; '' parables,^' in short, in the 
sense in which EzekieVs words appeared parables to 
those who heard them. 

Of course there was another alternative. You might 
have decided that the unreality lay not in the words but 
in your own lives ; that they were visionary unsubstan- 
tial lives, because they were based practically on some 
theory of selfish amusement, or love of ease, or love of 
distinction, which must be utterly false if the divine 
words were true. You might indeed, if I may so ex- 
press it, have reversed the question, and asked noty Doth 
he not speak parables? but. Do I not live parables? 
But we know in practice that this decision is the one 
from which we habitually turn aside. We cannot be- 
lieve that our lives are unreal. It is unreasonable, chi- 
merical, to suppose that they must be radically changed. 

I have taken one illustration from the highest truth 
on which a Christian's soul can hang. Let us take 
another from ordinary school-life here. It would pro- 
bably not be difficult to carry you with me if I were to 
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point out the general evils arising firom extravagant 
habits begun early in life. No one,, fcr instaaaee, can 
be extravagant without sooner or later making some 
one else, as well as himself, suffer for it. It may be his 
parents, or it may be his children, or it may be his 
tradesmen. Same persons at least he is depriving of 
what ought to be tiieirs, not his. Such conduct de- 
serves to be stigmatized in plain words. It is not 
honest, it is not gentlemanly, it is not humane. It 
generally leads, moreover, to much fStlsehood in one 
form or another. An extravagant man feek that he 
has to keep up appearances, and these he will keep up 
long after the reality has passed away. He will stoop 
to almoirt any meanness to conceal his embarrassments, 
or to stave off the day when he knows they must be 
disclosed. He places himself under obligations to 
others. He sacrifices to that extent his own freedom, 
and the sense of self-respect which is inseparable from 
a* consciousness of independence. 

These are very trite and homely truths. I cannot 
doubt that you feel them to be truths. Probably you 
could recal several sad illustrations of them from what 
you have yourselves observed, or heard talked of in 
conversation. 

But now, if I were to try to lead you to the foun- 
tain-head in which this bitter stream has its source; if 
I were to trace up some melancholy catastrophe of this 
nature to that apparently trifling occasion on which the 
man who has since clouded his future and ruined his 
peace of mind by extravagance, first, as a thoughtless 
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loy^ ran into debt; and if I then warned you very 
solemnly of the extreme danger of forming in boyhood 
a habit which is so visibly and undeniably linked fast 
to shame and meanness and misery; could I feel sure 
that in taking such high ground I should seem to you 
to be only stating the truth? Or might I not with 
good reason fear that the counsel would seem chimeri- 
cal; that the counsellor would seem " to speak parables;" 
parables interesting indeed and instructiye, and illus- 
trated by the daily experience of others, but still surely 
inapplicable to vst " We do not intend to be extravar 
gant, still less mean, or dishonest. The little debts we 
incur we fully mean to pay." , 

Yes! such probably was the honest intention of 
every man whose little debts led him subsequently to 
disgrace and ruin. 

The lesson to be learned from the words of the text 
is that we must not tamper with conscience. We must 
not allow ourselves to justify actions or habits which, 
however common, are certainly wrong. If we do, con- 
science will have its revenge. It will tamper with us,. 
It will whisper smooth things. It will accommodate 
its voice to our wishes. If we are resolved to do wrong, 
conscience will not long stand in the way of our doing it. 
We shall gradually find it more and more difficult to 
judge what is for our soul's health, to distinguish what 
is true counsel from that which is really fanciful or de- 
lusive. We shall fall into habits of carelessness, of in- 
difference to God, of toleration of evil, till at last some 
very serious sin, committed this time not by a bystander 
£. S. 25 
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but by awrselveSj shows us that we have wandered to 
a great distance from God, and that the anxious prayer 
of the Psalmist, **Who can understand his errors? 
Cleanse thou me from my secret faults,'* was indeed the 
prayer not of one who " spoke parables " to himself or 
to others, but of one who had learned that without 
God's constant aid the frailty of man cannot but fall. 

Therefore let me say in conclusion; Commit your 
consciences to God's holy keeping. Pray that He will 
make them more and more the unpolluted channels of 
His unerring Voice. Pray that when they whisper, 
"Abstain from this,"- He will give you strength to ab- 
stain from it. Pray that when they condemn you, you 
may welcome and not repel their sentence. Pray that 
you may not grow familiar with sin ; that you may be 
easily startled by its presence, even when it takes some 
fascinating disguise. Pray, in the words of the Psalm 
of this morning, " Tiy me, O God, and seek the ground 
of my heart: prove me, and examine my thoughts. 
Look well if there be any way of wickedness in me, 
and lead me in the way everlasting." 



Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity, 
apth S^t, i86i. 
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SERMON XXXIIL 

THE GUEST WITHOUT THE WEDDING GAEMENT. 

St Matthew xxii. ii, la. 

And when the Icing came into teethe guests, he ea/w there a man iohieh had 
not on a wedding garment : and he eaith unto him, Friend, how 
earnest thou in hither not having a wedding garment t And he was 
speechless. 

The parable from which these words are taken seems 
to have in view two classes of unbelievers ; on the one 
hand, those who " made light *' of the heavenly invi- 
tation^ who are bidden to the marriage but are '^ un- 
worthy" and "will not come;" and on the other, those 
who accept the call, and present themselves in the 
midst of the guests, but are at last detected and de* 
nounced as impostors; as hypocrites, in some sense, 
whose hearts axe not right with God. 

This evening I purpose to speak more particularly 
of the latter class, of those who come to the marriage 
feast without having provided themselves with the wed- 
ding garment. If, however, there axe any who believe 
that such a description haa but little application to: 

25—2 
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them^ let them ask themselYes why it is that their con- 
science acquits them; whether thej are too good, or 
only too firiTolons, to be tainted with this kind of guilt; 
whether, if they can honestly say, I have at least acted 
up to my professions, no one can charge me with 
hypocrisy, the cause is to be found in the steadiness 
of their devotion, or only in the fact of their having 
made no profession at all. We may say perhaps 
honestly, though it is a sad form for honesty to as- 
sume, "We have never pretended to be guests at 
Christ's marriage supper. We do not even know what 
the expression means." But we cannot say with truth, 
"We have never been called, never been invited." 
The invitation has come, and is still coming, to the 
youngest of us, and if we have not heard it, it is be- 
cause we have " made light of it" 

With this caution, let us pass to that terrible picture 
which forms the closing scene of the parable : the picture 
of one who was called but not chosen; the picture of one 
who wished to pass as a true servant of the heavenly 
King, and probably flattered himself that he was such, 
and almost certainly appeared to others to be such, but 
at last — ^in that awfiil hour when a higher than a human 
criterion was applied, and when the King Himself came 
in to see the guests— was declared by infallible know- 
ledge to be no guest, ijo servant, but a cast-away. 

The service of Christ requires qttalificatwns. Many 
may be attracted to the service who shrink from obtain- 
ing these necessary qualifications. Yet .they may for 
a long time pa3s muster, and they may even bring 
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themselyes to believe that thej have a right to pass 
muster. Their conceptions of the qnalifications required 
maj be utterly inadequate, till a light suddenly flash in 
on their conscience, to convict, to expose, and to con- 
demn* 

Now what do we mean by the expression " not hav- 
ing a marriage garment'' ? What is the kind of dis- 
qualification which is here indicated? There is but one 
qualification for the presence of Christ. If I was to 
describe it as ''faith in Christ," I should be speaking 
the truth ; but I should be using an expression which 
has unhappily become petrified into a technical phrase, 
and would appear to you stiff and formal. 

Let me then, even at the risk of diluting the mean- 
ing of this phrase, attempt to expand it, and to suggest 
what is substantially intended by it. How can any one 
of you, who know next to nothing of theology, and are 
well aware that your temptation is not to error in doc- 
trine, but to sins in practice — ^how can any one of you 
obtain that faith in Christ which is the marriage gar- 
ment of Christ's professing servants? 

I answer, you must get to care about Jesus Christ ; 
to find out what He did and what He said when He 
was upon the earth ; to observe what things He pro- 
nounced good and bad; to i;esolve that, so far as you 
can make out for yourselves what He thinks upon these 
points, you will at any cost take His standard as yours. 
If you make this resolution, you will have advanced 
one great step. You will have got clear of the stagnant 
withering atmosphere of those who "make light" of 
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Christ's call; who live from day to day and hour to 
hour precisely as if Christ had never lived or died. 
You will, I say, have advanced one great step by this 
honest resolution; hut you will certainly not have got 
very far. You will very soon find that a resolution 
does not mean a victory. You will find that it is very 
hard indeed to keep the thought of Christ constantly, or 
even frequently, before the mind; and that just when 
it is most wanted — just in the moment of tnal, when 
something tries your temper, or a demand is made on 
your courage, or a storm of wicked thoughts rushes sud- 
denly on your mind, unheralded, unexpected, unwished 
for — just at this moment the thought of Christ seems, 
to be overborne. It does not come to the surface. It 
does not prevent us from falling into the sin. 

But then it is by these falls, these miserable falls, 
that we gain experience. We are brought by degrees 
to the conviction — ^we are convinced, not by what we 
are told, or by what we have read, but by the good 
which we have failed to do, and the sins which we have 
foiled to conquer — ^that, if we are to have a chance of 
final success, we must ask for heavenly assistance. The 
mere thought of what Christ was and did is not enough. 
We find for ourselves that it is not enough. What we 
want is, not that we should think of Him, but that He 
should think of us, and should send us some direct 
assistance when we need it. And so we are gradually 
brought to the belief that He is now living and acting for 
us. He can from heaven act upon our earthly hearts, 
and this is the veiy thing which He wishes to be per- 
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mitted by us to do. He wishes to be allowed an entry, 
and a dwelling-place, in the human hearts which He 
has made. 

Now when we have reached this point, it becomes 
to us habitual to look upwards; to ask Christ for aid, 
and to expect that we shall find it. And then as our 
spiritual enemies become less formidable, and we be- 
come more and more confirmed in habits of duty and 
of holy and reverent thoughts, we come to feel more 
and more what an infinite debt it is that we owe to this 
divine Person, whom we have ourselves found to be in 
the truest sense a Saviour. 

We feel what a dreadful load of guilt on our parts 
He had to overlook and forgive before He came to our 
rescue. The more we see of the purity of what He is, 
the more we appreciate the terrible darkness and de- 
filement of what we were. That He should have died 
for these sins seems hardly a marvel, now that we know 
how He has stood by us in the fight against them. 
The experience of what Christ can do throws light 
upon what He did do. Our own life with its falls and 
its risings again explains the narrative of His Death 
and Passion. The presence of Christ, which we have 
felt to be real now, makes us in some faint measure 
understand the necessity and the significance of the 
Atonement. 

Through these stages of conflict and of experience 
we have been growing in what St Paul means by 
"faith in Christ." We have been brought step by 
step — oft^n after long pauses between the steps, often 
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after long retrogressions — ^to look upon Christ as a real 
present friend ; One without whom we have no chance 
of being holy ; One Who has tenderly loved us ; One 
Whom, in spite of much coldness, much apathy, much 
treacherous ingratitude, we are coming more and more 
to love. We like to think of Him as being interested 
in our daily work. We distinctly believe that He is 
interested in it, and that He can make us do it as He 
would have it done. 

This seems to me some approximation to a descrip- 
tion — certainly not a definition — of that "faith in 
Christ" which is the wedding garment that must be 
worn by all who would not merely be called, but be 
admitted and welcomed, to the Marriage Supper of the 
Lamb. They must honestly wish to be Christ's serv- 
ants. They must trust to His love and power to make 
them so. 

Now is this too much to be expected from the 
young? Do you feel yourselves that what is here 
asked is too exacting? Would you wish to be good 
on easier terms than these? Can you conceive it pos- 
sible that you should? If not, if your consciences tell 
you, as I believe they do, that without this wedding 
garment of " faith in Christ" even you, now in the time 
of your boyhood, cannot hope to be a recognized guest 
at Christ's marriage supper, and yet that it is unques- 
tionably Christ's will that you and every one of your 
companions should be there — ^then follow me whUe I 
try to point out to you the danger of appearing in 
Christ's presence without the true qualification. 
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Try to imagine the scene which Christ has placed 
before ns in this veiy awful parable. The guests are 
assembled, expecting the presence of their King, ex- 
pecting it with a J07 unspeakable. The moment is at 
last at hand when the hopes and sickening longings 
of heavy lives are to be satisfied; when in the smile 
of humbly but confidently anticipated approval every 
stain on the spirit will be purged and done away. 
Those who fought with strong and degrading temp- 
tations await the vision of Him by Whom they over- 
came. Those whose lot in life was hard, whose efibrts 
were unappreciated or misconstrued, who perhaps from 
some constitutional reserve passed to the grave with the 
character of being cold and selfish, expect now the 
greeting of Him Who saw in secret, and saw the gene- 
rosity and the devotion which even intimate fiiends 
could not discern. Those whose minds were often per- 
plexed in considering the Being of the Incarnate Son of 
God, and yet held fast so much faith as they could, and 
upon that strong basis, however narrow, reared a life 
of kindness and charity, expect with almost trembling 
awe the perfect manifestation of Him in Whom they 
honestly and lovingly believed, even where they could 
not know. But we need analyse no further. There 
is one spirit animating the whole body of the assembled 
guests. " Lo this is our God ; we have waited for Him, 
and He will save us : this is the Lord ; we have waited 
for Him, we wiU now be glad and rejoice in His per- 
fected salvation." 

This is the exultation that glows in the faces of 
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all assembled— all btU one. And even he is not de- 
tected by his looks, or hj his words. He tries to adopt 
the same smile. He uses the same language of praise 
as the others use. Both have become habitual to him. 
The society in which he has moved is such as to make 
it difficult for him to adopt a different tone. Besides 
the smile did once express devout joy; and the lan- 
guage did really give utterance to a genuine swelling of 
the heart. He never doubted for a moment that such a 
worship was right and due; that the Christian's was 
at bottom a happy life; that it became well the just 
to be thankful. He supports the side of the good. He 
does not like the bad: and if he did, he would not dare 
to side with them. But yet he cannot but be conscious 
that, in the presence of the expected King, there can 
be no consummation of any holy hopes of his own, for 
he has none; no crowning of any incomplete designs 
or conceptions, for he has long ceased to form such. 
What effect the coming of the King will have upon 
himself, he hardly knows. His conscience has become 
paralysed. He can scarcely judge of himself, whether 
he be a hypocrite or not. He feels that there is a dif- 
ference between himself and all around him* They are 
really happy, and he only feels that, if he is what he 
pretends to be, he ought to be so. 

But at length the King comes in to see the guests, 
and instantly His eye lights upon the one form that has 
no right to be there. All things are naked and open in 
His eyes. The wedding garment is wanting. " Then he 
saith unto him, Friend, how earnest thou in hither, 
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not haying a wedding gannent? And he was speech- 
less." 

He was speechless. All the excuses that would in 
life have risen to his lips, now die in the utterance. 
How many excuses he might have urged I How plau- 
sible much in them would have seemed ! ^' Lord, I had 
but few advantages. I was neglected by those who 
should have cared for me. I was not one of those to 
whom thy call first came ; or I would not, like them, 
have made light of it. I did not know thee from my 
youth up. I was wandering in the highways and 
hedges when thy servants found me. I did not seek to 
be invited. I made no great profession. They pressed 
me and I came. True they told me how I might pro- 
vide the wedding garment: but such thoughts were 
new to me, and they never became quite familiar. I 
did as others did, or seemed to do. I used thy name, 
and applauded thy principles, and I was glad when 
they seemed to triumph. But I forgot that my own fate 
was at stake. I forgot that I must one day appear 
before thee." 

Whatever excuses of this nature might have been 
preferred — and which of us, my brethren, would not at 
this moment put forward some excuse, if we were told 
by a divine voice that we, assembled here in Christ's 
presence, were without the indispensable wedding gar- 
ment? — ^whatever palliations and subterfuges of this 
kind might with literal truth have been employed, they 
were not employed in the presence of the King. The 
conscience of the doomed man told him that he was 
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justly doomed; that, whatever his disadvantages and 
lack of opportunities, he might have loved Christ, and 
he had failed to love Him. He knew what the pass* 
port to life was, and he had failed to procure it. 

And if we applj these thoughts to ourselves, most 
we not see that our condemnation will be yet more cer- 
tain and merited, if we neglect to provide ourselves 
with the wedding garment which Christ demands? To 
us, assuredly, Christ's call has come plainly, come early, 
come in tones not repulsive but most attractive. To 
our minds Christ's service has from our childhood been 
presented as a natural thing, as an indispensable thing, 
as a happy thing. We have seen it recommended by 
examples which we know to be genuine and which we 
feel to be dear. 

Faith in Christ has been presented to us not as a 
cold dogma, not as a badge of party, not as the devout 
but somewhat effeminate antagonist of an honest and 
calumniated reason; but as the guiding rule of lives 
which we are sure must be pleasing to God. We have 
had Christian examples before us. We have also 
known God's word from our youth. It has been our 
own fault, if we have not there learned to know what 
Christ did, and said, and promised. If we have not 
gathered from the Bible the true nature of that wed- 
ding garment in which the Eedeemed of Christ must 
appear before their Master, it is our own neglect. 
We too shall inevitably be speechless when the ques- 
tion is. put to us. How camest thou in hither? How 
didst thou dare to call thyself a Christian, to wor- 
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ship as a Christian, to persecute others for not being 
Christians, or for being misguided Christians? How 
didst thou dare to pray as a Christian, to appeal to 
Christian maxims as true maxims, to bring up thy chil- 
dren as Christians, to plead that education should be 
Christian, and that politics should be Christian — and 
yet thou didst never show one sign of the stamp of 
Christ, no humility, no charity, no self-sacrifice? How 
didst thou dare to preach my law, and take my covenant 
in thy mouth, whereas in truth thou hatedst to be 
reformed, and hadst cast the spirit of my words behind 
thee? 

Terrible beyond all thought will be that moment of 
speechless confusion, when no answer can be given to 
these questionings. And yet it is surely no imaginary 
danger against which I warn you and would warn 
myself. We are not now tempted to be unbelievers; 
or rather, that is not the main temptation of our day. 
We are tempted to be dishonest Christians. We are 
tempted to let our Christianity influence everything — 
our tastes, our prejudices, our professions — everything 
but our hearts. But it is on those that Christ looks. 
He sees at a glance whether they are cold or warm. 
He knows whether He Himself is dwelling there; whe- 
ther we have "done what we could" to bring Him 
there ; whether we do really desire His abiding presence. 

My brethren, these are, and ever must be, the ques- 
tions, on which we must make up our minds. 

Twentieth Sunday a^^ Trinity^ 
October i^, iS6i. 
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SERMON XXXIV. 

'BABNESTNBSS IN WOSK. 

EocLmAsns EC lo. 
Wkaiaoeter thy ktmdJUtddk to do, do U vHh thy miffkt, 

GoLosaiAirs m. 93. 
Wkaiaoeveryedo, doUkearlUy, a» to the Lord, and not unto men. 

The first Lesson of this evening introduced to ns a 
Book whicli will sapplj ns with the lessons for seversd 
Sundays, '^ The Proverbs of Solomon, the son of David, 
king of Israel ;" the condensed wisdom, the rich and 
sad and yet cheering experience, of that mysterious 
ruler to whom Grod had given ^^ wisdom and under- 
standing exceeding much, and largeness of heart even 
as the sand that is on the sea shore." 

The Books of Proverbs and Ecdesiastes are, I 
believe, in general less attractive to the young than 
the other parts of the Old Testament. The Huforical 
Books haye their stirring incidents and their vivid 
characters. All is alive with personalis. The JP^alm 
have their marvelloua poetry : now plaintively and now 
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exultingly expressing those natural emotions of sorrow 
and delight' and devotion which no heart, least of all 
the heart of the young, is too shallow or too cold to 
have sometimes known. The Prophets again, so far 
as we can understand their utterances, have a sublimity 
of adoration, and a fire of righteous denunciation, which 
pierce at once to the conscience through the feelings. 
No one, certainly no young person, who has ever at all 
listened to the varied tones of the Bible, can hear 
unmoved such verses as, "Enter into the rock, and 
hide thee in the dust, for fear of the Lord, and for the 
glory of his majesty;'* or that awful utterance which 
closed the first lesson of this morning, " The Lord is 
in His holy temple : let all the earth keep silence be- 
fore Him/' Such utterances, and they are common 
throughout the Prophets, bring us — ^might I not say, 
bring for the moment even the most careless — ^into the 
immediate presence of the all-holy God. 

But this intensely constraining power is felt, I 
think, less by the young in the case of the Proverbs. 
Proverbs by their very nature presuppose an experience 
to which the young cannot yet have attained. It is 
not of course that their truth and force is questioned. 
On the contrary, it is taken for granted. It is reserved 
for later years to feel their immense value, and the 
divine character with which they are stamped. The 
lives of thoughtful men are spent, we may say, in veri- 
fying truisms, in turning them into truths. That which 
seems to a boy too obvious to have been worth men- 
tioning, becomes to a man a revelation of God's law. 
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To take an illustratioii from the Prayer Book. You 
have seen how children flock round the open grave at 
a funeral in a church-yard. To them there is something 
almost too obvious to be impressive in the mouruM 
sentence, *' In the midst of life we are in death.^' But 
as life advances, and death encroaches, the wordB be- 
come messengers from God. 

And so it is with words like those of the Preacher 
which I have chosen for our consideration to-day. 
They are words which strike everyone at the first 
hearing as terse and pointed and true. But to many 
they seem as merely a rule of common-place worldly 
wisdom ; a rule which it is desirable and sensible and 
safe to acknowledge, but still a rule which may be 
allowed to slumber, a rule in which God and the welfare 
of our souls are not materially interested. 

My brethren, I desire to say something this evening 
which may make these words more real; which may 
lead you to think upon them, to feel their momentous 
importance, to feel that if your lives are to be anything 
else than an afl&ont to God, you must live by them ; 
yes, and begin to live by them now. 

Let me once more repeat them. " Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.'' This is the 
maxim of the Preacher who was king over Israel in 
Jerusalem: and the warning of the Christian Apostle, 
^ thousand years afterwards, is still substantially the 
ABme — only sanctioned by the Name which is above 
every name — " Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to 
.the Lord, and not unto men." " Whatsoever ye do 
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in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus." 

'' Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do." The warn- 
ing is noty observe, addressed to ntter idlers, to that 
*' sluggard " who is so often the object of the wise king's 
almost contemptuous admonition. It assumes that men 
have found something to do, some real interest. It 
urges them to carry out this in good earnest ;* to throw 
themselves into it ; to put their heart in it. 

Are there any here who are as yet unprepared for 
this warning, because their hand has as yet found no^ 
thing todof Are there any of you whose hearts, as I 
speak, tell them, '^ I am really doing nothing. I have 
no aim before me at all. There is nothing for which I 
really care very much. I let matters take their course ; 
and I am only too happy if the days pass on without 
bringing me any serious annoyance"? Let me say in 
all earnestness to such as these, who in early manhood, 
if not in boyhood, are, I fear, a large class, this aim- 
less life is not innocent. It is one continued gross sin 
against God. It is a direct refusal to follow the coarse 
which God, by giving us special faculties and instincts, 
has Himself distinctly traced out for us. 

At any cost, rouse yourselves out of this lethargy. 
Find at least " something to do." Even then, indeed, 
the battle has but begun. But anything is better and 
more hopeful than the apathy which knows not that 
there is any battle to be fought. If ever, after leaving 
this place, you find yourselves sinking into such an 
apathy — an apathy which allows you to look on upon 

B. s. 26 
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Other workers, to criticiBe their efforts, to praise their 
successes, to smile at their failures, but to forget en- 
tirely that, unless you are dying to God, your ovm 
place is somewhere among them — ^let me now pray that 
God may bring back to you by some sudden inspiration 
the words of this evening, "Whatsoever thy hand 
-findeth to do, do it with thy might." If they raise a 
bitter bl&h at the 'thought that you are doing nothing, 
they will at least have sounded an alarm.' They may 
remind you that you have a post somewhere in God's 
army, though you have long deserted it. 

But now let us come to those to whom the warning 
seems more directly applicable. For us, my brethren, 
surely for most of us, something for our hand to do has 
already been found. The very fact of our being here 
implies that it is so. If I asked you why you were 
here, what you were sent here to do, you would all in 
substance answer that you were here in order to work ; 
in order to prepare, by following a certain mode of life 
which older persons, including your parents, judged to 
be fbr your good, to prepare for work on a more exten- 
sive scale hereafter. 

• And in saying this, I do not think that you would 
be making an unwilling admission. I do not think 
that there would be anything distasteful to you in the 
prospect of long years of hard work. On the contraiy, 
it seems to me that the thought of being tested, being 
put to the proof, having -to show what he is really made 
of, is a thought which almost everyone eagerly wel- 
comes. The younger a boy is, the more eager he is to 
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be allowed to climb to the top of a monntaui. It is 
older persons who tell him that he is not strong enough 
for the exertion ; that he does not know of the diffi- 
culties to be overcome ; that he is likelj to lose his way^ 
or 'to fall; that even if he reaches the top there is 
likely to be a mist round it, and that in any case he 
would see very nearly as much from some lower elevar 
tion» All this advice is lost upon a boy. It acts as a 
spur, rather than as a curb. It is the exertion, the 
difficulty, the danger, which .give the expedition its 
charm. He feels himself capable of the effort, and he 
longs to give proof of his capability. 

So it is with the mountain of life. No one in early 
youth wishes to find it low and easy. The higher, the 
steeper, it be, the more eagerly a boy anticipates the 
climb ; the more sure he feels that he is made to reach 
the top. But what he does not see is this, that during 
the ascent there will be countless temptations to stop 
or to turn back ; that these will very severely and se- 
ductively try his resolution ; that the top of the moun- 
tain which, when seen from the bottom, stands' out 
bright and apparently within easy reach, will as he 
mounts be generally out of view ; that without the sup- 
porting hand of an unseen Guide he will inevitably 
lose heart, forget his early inspirations, and seek for 
some " opportunity to return." 

The temptation for us all, young and old, is not to 
throw our heart into our work, not to do it ^^ with our 
might." 

26—2 
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Think for a few moments of some of the causes of 
this temptation. A few will suffice. 

There is the temptation to think that it does not 
after all veiy much matter ; that, do what we will, all 
will be much the same as it has hitherto continued. 
" Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher. What profit 
hath a man of all his labour which he taketh under the 
sun. One generation passeth away, and another gene- 
ration Cometh. The thing that hath been, it is that 
which shall be ; and that which is done is that which 
shall be done : and there is no new thing under the sun." 

Our efforts have been made by those who went 
before. Th^ were more likely to succeed then. Yet 
they failed. !k there any probability that ours will 
succeed? Is it worth^our while to tiy? Is not all 
self-sacrifice a delusion? 

Such were the sceptical thoughts which tried the 
faith of Solomon: yet he was taught to see their hoi- 
lowness. The direct tendency of such thoughts — 
thoughts from which no one is free, and to which some 
are habitually disposed — ^is to paralyse all exertion, to 
make us disparage our common work, to make us think 
that it is after all a petty thing, and that there is 
something really laughable in the notion of our making 
it the chief interest of a toilsome life. Solomon felt all 
these benumbing influenceia with a force which a smaller 
nature could not have felt, and yet he could deliber- 
ately urge, as the result of his experience, " Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might" K it 
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is a vulgar thing, dignify it, ennoble it, bj the inten- 
sity of the effort which jou expend upon it* 

But there is another thing which indisposes us to 
make this effort. We think that we are not well-fitted 
for that work which our hand has been compelled to 
find to do. Others, we see, can do it much better. 
Thej have a greater gift for it naturallj; wd circum- 
stances have given them a better training. Our gift, 
if we have one, is for something else. If we could only 
find what that is, we should of course concentrate all our 
energies upon it. 

Now I do not of course deny that men and boys have 
special £Eu:ulties for special pursuits, and that it is well 
that these pursuits should be put within their reach. 
But I do deny that a man or a boy who works with half 
a heart at the pursuit with which for the moment he 
is engaged, and excuses his apathy by the plea that the 
pursuit is not congenial, is likely, humanly speaking, to 
work like a man anywhere. One of the most laborious of 
modem workers has declared that it is the Devil's master- 
piece to make a man believe that he would be able to 
do his duty better, if his circumstances were changed. 
He might doubtless carry out some other work more 
efficiently, so that greater visible results would flow 
from it But he would not be doing his duty at all 
the more. AU that God requires is that we should 
do our best. He does not need our works: but He 
does need— -Jet us reverently say it — that we should 
do our best in every work with which our hands are 
busied. 
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These are very simple thoughts, my brethren^ but 
we must again and again recur to them. Never allow 
yourselves to be discouraged or paralysed by the appre- 
hension, or even the certainty, that you are not engaged 
in precisely the work for which you are naturally best 
fitted ; and that exertion may be left to those who are 
qualified to ezceL Nothing gives me greater pleasure 
here than to see genuine exertion on the part of those 
whose exertion is\never likely to bring them brilliant 
recognition. They would rather have had some other 
field of labour ; but this is the one in which they are 
placed. They will make what they can of the some- 
what ungenial comer of land which God has given 
them to till. They will till it "with their might." 
As much fruit shall be raised from it as they can pro- 
duce. God will be satisfied with this. 

But once more, I must touch upon one other very 
frequent cause of disobedience to the precept of the 
Preacher. If we ask ourselves why it is that we are in 
general so. little in earnest in our work, conscience at 
once replies that it is because we allow some trifle to 
distract our thoughts. We allow some pleasant, or it 
may be some aad^ fancies to be our habitual companions. 
We do not ask where they will lead us ; whether indeed 
they will ever lead to anything. But they are for the 
moment intensely fascinating. We encourage them. 
We are glad when they come. We feed upon them in 
all moments that we can spare, and we spare to them 
far more moments than can rightly be spared from more 
serious work. You know how constantly it happens 
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that when there is some manifest duly on the one side, 
and some pleasant amusement, or conversation, or soli- 
tary dream, on the other, we defer the duty, and defer 
it again, and still defer it, till the time seems to be past 
for discharging it effectually, and so we leave it undone 
altogether* 

Why do I remind you of this commonest page in 
the book of a man's, or a boy's experience? Because 
I do trust it may tend to awaken you to the danger 
that there is of our becoming apathetic ; of our putting 
our work in the second place, and not in the first. 

Think once more of what really would be the case 
if we did with owr might whatever our hand found to do. 
With our might. The might of the weakest is so mar- 
vellously strong. Look at any person, however few his 
years, however small his powers — ^look at him when he 
is thoroughly in earnest; when he is intensely eager 
about some result, and resolved to do his utmost to 
attain it; how he astonishes us by his success! All 
feebler wills go down, as it were, before him. Nay, they 
become often his instruments. You cotdd most of you, 
I am satisfied, at once call to mind some marked 
instance in which a boy had gained a triumph for which 
he seemed but little fitted. He won simply by resolu- 
tion, by acting with his might. It may have been in a 
game, or in an intellectual contest, or simply in esta- 
blishing or putting down some custom in a house. The 
principle was the same. He succeeded, not because 
he was stronger, or abler ; but because he cared about 
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soeoeak He wis on die wsleii frr it He Anew his 
Iieart into it. 

There is sll the diffSoenoe in the world hetween that 
amount of exertion which just keeps dear of idleness, 
and the thoioogh, hearty, eager eflfort of which I am 
speaking. The one jnst presents the boat firom standing 
still; the other makes it bound at eTeiy stroke. And 
it is this sustained, hear^ effort which leads to great 
lesnlts whether here or in after life. Learn, I entreat 
yon, to pat more of this effort into common life, into the 
simplest work that yonr hand daily finds to do. 

And do not fiear that a maxim which every worldly 
man, ereiy man of business, would endorse as the secret 
of practical success, is below the notice of Christ. He 
who said, " My Father worketh hitherto, and I work," 
left an example to all workers. He indeed, if we may 
without irreyerence apply the maxim even to Him, did 
with His might, the thing which His hand had found to 
do— ^Ten the redemption of the world. ^' My meat,'' 
He said, " is to do the will of Him that sent me, and to 
finish His work.^' We cannot doubt that He will bless 
all hearty exertion in well-doing. By such exertions 
we at once imitate Him and serve Him. In throwing 
our hearts into our work, we. are not taking them away 
from Him. On the contrary, we may carry out the pre- 
cept of Solomon in the truest Christian sense. We may 
do whatsoever we do in word or in deed, not only with 
our might, but in the name of the Lord Jesus. Love ia 
an earnest thing. It makes all duties light, and all 
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trifles duties. If we love the Lord Jesus, we mtist live 
in earnest. 

Tbe maxim of Solomon is based npon a melancholj 
motive. ''WhatBoerer thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might : for th^re is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou 
goest." The Christian has a happier motive for exer- 
tion; but from one motive or another, exertion, sus- 
tained and hearty, must be forthcoming. 

With thy mighty because the time is short; because 
. the night cometh when no man can work. 

With thy mighty because the Lord Jesus is looking 
on, and smiling approval on every earnest humble effort. 

With thy mighty because the harvest is infinite, and 
the labourers are miserably few. 

With thy mighty because the Lord of the harvest 
condescends to expect much even from thee. 

O my brethren, when the day that seemed so dark 
to Solomon comes to us, and our friends stand beside 
the grave whither we go, let there be no terrible irony 
in the words which give thanks that one more servant 
of Christ " rests from his labours." Let not the bitter 
thought suggest itself that it would be truer to say of 
us, ^^ He rests from his idleness, rests from his frivolity, 
rests from the petty disquietudes of an aimless life." 
Let it be felt by those who mourn for us that the earth 
was better for our presence; that by our lives some 
witness was borne for Christ; some duty honestiy 
done in His name; some evil earnestly discounte- 
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naaoed; fiome strolling good earnestly fwned and 
fostered. 

Where tiiis hope is snie and certain, there is indeed 
truth and comfort in the words of the Spirit, " Blessed 
are the dead that die in the Lord.'* 



Twenty-fini Sunday after Trinity, 
Mth (kUher, 1861. 
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SERMON XXXV. 

THE WOKLD'S TREATMENT OF GREAT MEN. 

Hkbbxws XI. 38. 
Of whom the world was not worthy. 

The festival of All Saints' Day invites ns to turn away 
for a moment from the sight of our own sins and the 
sins of the world at large, and to look rather at the 
bright and glorious side of human nature : to look not 
at the defilement which sin hajs introduced, but at the 
purity in which the first man was created, and which 
it is the office of the second Adam to restore. 

I have said once before that it is rather by accident, 
than from any special fitness, that in thinking of AU 
Saints — of all holy men, women, and children, that is, 
whom the Spirit of God has ever stamped as His chosen 
ones — ^we come to think rather of the dead than of the 
living. What we really celebrate is the bond which 
unites all God's true servants : and that bond, even the 
love of the Lord Jesus Christ, exists as truly on this 
side of the narrow stream of death as in the very pre-> 
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seiioe of Grod Himaelf. I eaj as truly ^ but there is of 
oonne tiiis great difference, that here on earth there is 
always the dreadfhl possibility of this bond being 
severed, of a sonl fidling away firom its first love of 
Christy whereas in the eternal world we cannot doubt 
that safeiy^ absolute safety, is one of the elements of 
that unspeakable happiness which will be given to those 
who see God. And it is probably this instinctive as- 
surance that with the blessed dead who die in the Lord 
all struggle, all doubt of final victory is over, that leads 
us naturally to look upon them^ rather than on the 
living, as the true representatives of the Communion of 
Saints. Odierwise there is really nothing to prevent 
us from adding silently to our list of Saints — ^firom 
placing with sure and certain hope in the ranks of the 
great multitude that no man can number — all those of 
whose devoted love to Christ either our reading or our 
own personal experience has assured us. Indeed it seems 
to me desirable, as well as most'natural, that we should 
endeavour to do this ; that we should accustom ourselves 
to regard all truly good people not as units, not as 
exceptions to ordinary human nature, but as members 
of a great army, which moves majestically in the same 
direction in two grand divisions; separated indeed by 
a long and sometimes dark river, but separated only 
for a little while. By looking upon Christians in this 
light we seem to gain reality for our religion. The 
heavenly Jerusalem becomes peopled with familiar 
faces ; faces that we are sure will retain for ever sub- 
stantially the features by which we know them here; 
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faces which seem to us even now to reflect the light of 
the'eternal world; to be even now changing from glory 
to glory under the transforming power of the Spirit of 
Light and of Love. 

All Saints' Day seems indeed to have two functions, 
closely connected as they clearly are, the one with the 
other. Its Service is an acknowledgment of Christian 
brotherhood and unity in Christ. It is also a Service 
of Thanksgiving for the Departed. In earlier days of 
the Church this second frinction was discharged by a 
separate Service on the day immediately following All 
Saints' Day. This day was called * All Souls' Day;' 
and the object of its service was to do precisely what 
the closing words of our Prayer for the Church Militant 
so beautifully express. It was "to bless God's holy 
name for all His servants departed this life in His faith 
and fear ;" or again in the words of our Burial Service, 
which become so familiar as life advances, to thank 
Almighty God that it hath pleased Him to add one 
more to " the spirits of them that depart hence in the 
Lord, with Whom the souls of the faithful, after they 
are delivered from the burden of the flesh, are in joy 
and felicity." 

I have said thus much upon the double function of 
All Saints' Day, because I am oreally anxious that 
thoughts so important, so beautiful, so ftiU of encou- 
ragement and comfort, as those which this particular 
Festival naturally suggests, should become to you fami- 
liar thoughts. If they do become familiar in early 
youth, I am quite certain that many years will not pass 
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over any one of you without his being thankful to ac- 
knowledge that thej aid him to be heavenlj-minded, 
that fhey enable him, if I maj so without irreyerence 
express it, to be '^ more at home" in the presence of the 
Lord Jesus, of whom the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named. 

But the special point which I wish to set before 
you this evening is that which the words of the text 
commemorate: "Of whom the world was not worthy." 
The words occur in the Chapter which is the Second 
Lesson for the morning of All Saints' Day. There 
has been a glorious enumeration of those who from the 
earliest times have been the living representatives of 
that faith which enables man to feel that he is a 
stranger cftid a pilgrim on this earth; that his true 
citizenship and abiding city are in heaven ; that amid 
darkness and doubt here, and amid the wreck of 
cherished schemes and hopes, he is to endure — to hold 
on — ^as seeing Him Who is invisible; he is to look for 
that imchanging city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is GU)d. 

And then, as if to remind us that this faith is no 
dreamy faculty, leading us to despise this present life 
because of its insignificance as compared with that 
which is to be revealed, the Chapter, in every clause 
of it, and more especially at the close, points, with 
devout pride as it were, to the practical triumphs which 
this faith has achieved. "By faith," each servant of 
God met and conquered just the danger and difficulty 
which was at his time uppermost: and further, through 
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this same all-conquering faith, thej ^^ subdued kmg- 
doms," ^^ wrought righteousness," ^^ stopped the mouths 
of lions," "out of weakness were made strong," " were 
tortured, not accepting deliverance," were oft-times 
"destitute, afflicted, tormented," and these the men 
** of whom the world was not worthy." 

The words occur parenthetically. Sufferings pre- 
cede, and sufferings follow. It seems as if the writer, 
glowing with devout thankfulness over the worthy 
deeds of these martyrs of faith, was struck suddenly 
with scornful indignation at the thought that all their 
sufferings were inflicted upon them by a world that was 
all unworthy of them, a world for which they were 
far too good, a world which affected to despise and 
presumed to torture them, while in reality it was in 
comparison with this pure gold of humanity, thus 
tried in the furnace of persecution, mere contemptible 
dross. 

These heroes of all time, these the salt of the world, 
who saved it from utter corruption, and by the very 
blood which their persecutors poured out sowed the 
seed which was to renew the face of the earth ; these 
representatives of what man can be when he allows 
God to work in him mightily, were men who in 
their life-time were despised as unworthy of the world, 
and who loved and served the world which was indeed 
unworthy of them. 

There is something very awful, something which 
brings the blush of shame and indignation to our 
cheeks, in- the thought that the* world thus spills the 
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blood, and strives to stifle the enthusiasmy of its best 
and noblest children ; that their best acts are often mis- 
construed; that the finest and purest elements in their 
characters are often just those which during their liyes 
are least appreciated. There seemtf to be an enormous 
waste of human goodness, while we have at the same 
time so little of it that we cannot afford, if we onlj 
knew our true interests, to lose a single life-fuL 

But the important point for each of us to consider, and 
one which I believe even the youngest maj consider 
without falling into needless perplexity, is to which 
of the two classes he himself practically belongs; 
whether in the sight of God, from Whom no secrets 
are hid, he is one of those whom God calls ''the 
world," or one of those of whom the world is " not 
worthy.'* 

I know no more simple and practical way of setting 
this question before ourselves, than by asking ourselves 
what is our own estimate of those whom we believe 
to be trying to serve God. When you see anything, 
any person, superior to yourselves, does the sight give 
you pleasure? Do you feel proud of him? Do you 
try to aid him ? K you ever hear of some daring act 
being done, do you feel disposed to give it its right 
name; or do you prefer to single out any ludicrous 
incidents in it, to extract from it and deliberately dis- 
parage all its nobleness, and make it as unlikely as 
you can that there should be any repetition of such 
a manifestation of enthusiasm? So far as you can 
judge, does your personal influence tend to increase 
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or to dimiiudh &^ cha&ce of tm^ iQArked disphj of 
goodness or courage bdbg exbibited in jonr own 
society? It was said of a great English statesman\ 
that no man ever left his cabinet without feeling him- 
self a braver man than he was when he entered. Do 
you feel that contact with yourself has a tendency to 
make any boy more attentive to his duty, more disposed 
to carry out his good resolutions, more steadfast to 
abide by the counsels of home, more truly a servant 
of th^ Lord Jesus Christ? Or can it be possible — 
indeed the alternative is very terrible, but it ought to 
be faced— tthat in the main, your influence, your posi- 
tion, your popularity, your example, your age, are 
habitually used in such a manner as to discourage every 
thing which God «md your own conscience declare to 
be good, energy, daring, diligence, obedience, purity^ 
prayer, the reading of the Bible, attendance at the 
Holy Communion? Undoubtedly you can at once 
single out from your companions those whose society 
has always a deadening influence upon you; those 
whose absence you would desire whenever you were 
really in earnest on the side of good. The question 
is what tkeff think of you, in this respect, and what 
they are justified in thinking; what your habitual mode 
of expressing yourself forces them to think. 

There is, in truth, if we could but see it, an im- 
measurable gulf between the thoroughly woridly man 
and the thoroughly firivolons boy on the one side, and 
another who is in any way honestly attempting to live 

^ The E«rl of Oiatbam. 
B. S. 27 
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as a child of Grod. This last maj make constant trips. 
He may fall into wretched inconsistencies, with which 
he is sure to be taunted. His courage may fail him at 
sudden crises, and he may be left with the sad mis- 
giving that he has been false to his gracious and tender- 
hearted Lord: but still with all this weakness — ^these 
the burial-cloths which still cling to one who has but 
lately awaked to the new life which is hid with Christ 
in God — ^there is an infinite gulf between him and one 
whose whole mind and affections are set on things on 
the earth. The one is a child of the world, and the 
other a child of heaven; and the first is not worthy 
of the last. He is far, infinitely far, below him, at the 
very moment when he is pluming himself on his own 
success and influence, and laughing perhaps either at 
the enthusiasm or at the awkward errors of the other. 

To know how to do justice to all persons; to admire 
what really deserves admiration in the characters of 
those with whom we have to do; to detect through the 
coverings of awkwardness, or shyness, or reserve, or 
even much more serious effects, the true solid metal 
which lies beneath— that metal on which, however deep 
concealed it be, the eye of God is constantly and ap- 
provingly set — ^is a duty which is not learned in a day. 
But we have advanced far in the right direction when 
we have once satisfied ourselves that it is a duty to do 
this ; that we have no right to be blind to latent good in 
others; that God wishes us to find it out, and then 
to pay honour to it for His sake ; and that for all hasty 
judgments, and for all blind judgments, and for all un- 
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.charitable judgments, and above all for all judgments 
which wish to find evil rather than to find good, we 
shall most certainlj have to give account in the day 
when upon ua too judgment is passed by Him who 
alone knoweth them that are His. ''Lord, who shall 
dwell in Thy tabernacle, or who shall rest upon Thy 
holy hill?'* Not only he that himself " leadeth an un- 
corruptlife, and speaketh the truth from his heart;" but 
also he who " maketh much of them that fear the Lord;" 
he who is prompt and glad to recognize a goodness su- 
perior to his own ; he who is anxious to bring hidden 
merit to light; he who longs that his judgment of his 
brethren may be the judgment not of the world, not 
of appearances, but of God ; he who is not dazzled by 
brilliant showy qualities, still less by visible acknow- 
ledged success, but is never so happy as when he can 
bring into prominence the merits of one comparatively 
obscure, of whom, as he indignantly regrets, the fri- 
volous world is wholly unworthy. 

It would be well, my brethren, if you could com- 
mence life with an instinctive hatred of all persecution, 
and especially of all religious persecution. There al- 
ways is and always will be a "world" — it may be a 
literary world, or a fashionable world, or a religious 
world — ^but there always will be some dominant body 
in every society which passes judgment without having 
the earnestness to care to know the merits of the case on 
which judgment is to be passed. This world always 
dislikes and is suspicious of everything new, everything 
which calls upon it to reconsider its principles, and in 

27—2 
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abort, to '^ examine itself whether it he in the £uth;" 
whether its customs also, as well as its opinions, will 
bear testieg. 

And the world finds means for making its dialike 
and suspicion felt, and it taxes to the uttermost the 
patience and the courage of those who hj honest and 
painful, if often misguided, efforts are striving to senre it. 

There is scarcely any blessing of first-rate mag- 
nitude to which you can point which has not come down 
to us consecrated by the blood, or at least the heart- 
agony, of its human author. At some time of his life — 
so history teaches us — he is sure to have been a sus- 
pected man. 

Take an affecting example. Amoi^ the chief bene- 
factors, not of England only, but of the human race, 
stands the man^ who almost alone gave us the substance 
of our wonderful translation of the Bible. He was a 
thorough student, not, so fieu: as we know, a man of vehe- 
ment action, like Luther. But he admired Luther, 
when to do so was dangerous. He expressed his opi- 
nion openly, and he fell into disgrace. He escaped 
into a foreign country. He translated part of the Bible. 
It was seized and destroyed by an English Bishop. 
He continued his work. He was constantly under the 
shadow of martyrdom. But the student worked on ; 
and his work was done. The Bible was given as a 
heritage to Englishmen; but scarcely was the long 
toil of life completed, when tlie workman was called 

* WiUiam TyndaL See Froade's JTufory cf Bnyland, Vol n. 
p. 30; m.p. 85. 
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into a Ligber Presence. Bjr the treachery of an Engligh 
sp7 he was placed in the hands of the English ai^thori- 
ties, and, as has been gaSd, '' passed awaj in smoke and 
flame to his rest." " Of whom theVorld was not worthy." 

My brethren, let us be very careful to honour God's 
true servants, and to find out where honour is due. 
And passing in thought from the living to the dead, let 
me strongly counsel you to make yourselves familiar 
with the lives of those great and good men whose spi- 
rits have indeed been the glory of the earth ; and whom 
at the season of All Saints' Day it seems natural to 
remember. Try to find out some of the " goodly fel- 
lowship" who, since the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
written, have through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, served their country, humanized legis- 
lation, preached the Gospel to the poor, founded 
Churches in every nation under heaven, reformed pri- 
sons, emancipated slaves, christianized education, and — 
hardest of all — endured obloquy. So it is that we un- 
derstand the meaning of the Communion of Saints. We 
see men in every century breaking the yoke which was 
then most heavy; breaking it, generally amid scorn and 
opposition, for the sake of the one common Lord, '^ Je- 
sus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever." 

So we come to believe that life was never intended 
to be a common-place thing ; a time for amusement, or 
for selfidi ambition, or for dreams. We come to regard 
extraordinary men as witnesses of what ordinary life 
should be. So again we come to feel that we too are 
compassed about with a great cloud of witnesses, wit- 
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nesses of our Christian race, a race substantiallj the 
same as that in which they ran and conquered; and 
that if their world was not worthy of them^ our world 
may perhaps not be too much entitled to homage from 
us. 

Accustom yourselves to admire Christian heroism; 
to care to read about it, and to hear about it. You will 
often come upon it in obscure comers of life. You may 
certainly infuse it into your own common life here. Do 
not be suspicious of it. Do not think that there must 
be always something hollow beneath it. Any one can 
detect the hoUowness. That may be left to satirists, 
and the most frivolous of critics, and the most ill-natured 
of observers. 

It is a nobler thing to be able to behold mankind in 
the light of All Saints' Day ; to see heaven brought 
near to earth ; to see God's Spirit everywhere — in the 
most diverse characters, the bold, the sensitive, the sol- 
dier, the recluse, the man of business, the eager boy — 
everywhere prompting daring and self-sacrifice; to see 
the true Church of Christ, the blessed company of all 
faithful people, everywhere battling with a world not 
worthy of it, to see triumph after triumph achieved pain- 
fully, but surely, by the Cross of Christ. 

"The souls of the righteous are in the hand of 
God\" " God proved them and found them worthy of 
Himself." Those that "made no account of their 
labours " shall one day understand this. " This was he 
whom we had sometimes in derision, and a proverb of 

> Wisdom of Solomon, Chaps, iii. and y. 
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reproach. We fools accounted his life madness, and 
his end to be without honour. Now is he numbered 
among the children of God, and his lot is among the 
Saints!" "Even so," saith the Spirit of Christ, "for 
they rest from their labours, and their works do follow 
them." 



^rd November, 1861. 
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SERMON XXXVI. 



COMMEMORATION AND HOPB. 



PSALX ZO. l6, 17. 

Show thy iervamtt thy work, and their ehildrm thy glory. And the 
gloriout majesty of the Lord our Qod he upon m: prosper thou the 
work of our handt upon ue, prosper thou our handy-work. 

These words form the magnificent close of a Psalm 
which has been finely described as "that lofty and 
melancholy psalm in which the fragility of human life 
is contrasted with the immutability of Him to Whom 
a thousand years are aa yesterday when it is passed, 
and as a watch in the mght\" It is the Psalm which 
rejoices in the retrospect: "Lord, thou hast been our 
refuge from one generation to another.'* It is the Psalm 
which prays for the present and the future : " So teach 
us to number our days that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom." Surely, my brethren,* it is a Psalm 
which, by God's blessing, may well suggest some 
thoughts, some prayers, some hopes, some resolutions 
suitable to this day and to our present circumstances. 
This is a day on which we feel conscious, and arc 

^ Macftulay's Essay od Lord NugenCs Memorials of Hampden, 
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proud and thankftd to feel consdoaa, that we Iiaye a 
historic existence ; that we form a large part of a great 
nation ; that according aa we discharge or neglect our 
duties, the welfare of England is furthered or hindered. 
These thoughts are of course always true; but a day 
like this makes them rise to our hearts. OuJr daily lives 
are spoiled and fretted and disturbed by much that is 
petty, and rexatious, and distressing : but a " Founder's 
Day ** compels us to look at our greatness, and not at 
our littleness. We cannot believe that we were founded 
three hundred years ago, and have been brought to 
great honour through many vicissitudes, in order that 
we should be little, and infect others with our littleness. 
To-day we forget ourselves, and are proud of our body. 

What do the solemn tones of the 90th Psalm say 
to hearts thus tuned ; to ears thus predisposed to listen 
to God*s message? The mind of the Psalmist is pro* 
foundly moved — who is so frivolous that he is not some-^ 
times genuinely moved? — ^by the spectacle of human 
decay; of the moumftil monotony of life and death, the 
withered beauty, the disappointed promise, the failing 
strength, the labour and the sorrow, the patient proces- 
sion of beings moving to their doom, the generation 
after generation of strangers and sojourners who for a 
few years represent that feeble family the '^ children of 
men/' and then pass away, and go down into silence, 
and are " no better than their fathers." 

This is a thought which mnst inspire sadness ; for 
our minds are so constituted that they cannot avoid pre- 
ferring energy to torpor, growth to decay. Spring mtist 
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by our very nature suggest to us more jubilant, if not 
more truly Happy, thoughts than autumn. To dwell 
habitually on the fugitive character of man and of earth 
is depressing ; and, unless it be counterbalanced by some 
consoling and cheering influence, it will lead to inaction 
and to apathetic aimlessness. But it is not so with the 
Psalmist. He sings indeed in tones of wonderful me- 
lancholy of the fragile life of man ; but he also sees the 
unchanging power and care and glory of the Creator; 
and this vision gives him strength to rest assured that 
man is no despicable being ; that he has a work to do 
for his God;- that he is capable of applying his heart 
unto wisdom ; capable of being busied with a handy- 
work on which may rest the glorious Majesty of Him 
who, before the mountains were brought forth, or ever 
the earth and the world were made, was God from ever- 
lasting and world without end. And his prayer is not 
the prayer of the wearied,' disappointed prophet, " It is 
enough: now, O Lord, take away my life," but the 
prayer of one who looks forward, of one who would fain 
build what will be continued by them that come after, 
" Show thy servants thy work, and their children thy 
glory." 

Amid all that is fleeting and perishable, make us 
to know what Thou doest; and for our children we 
can ask no richer gift. To them, too, make Thyself 
known. The work of God is the gl<mf of God. His 
glory is shown in His works, in what He does. " The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth His handy-work." 
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My brethren, we must pray as the Psalmist prayed. 
We most ask God to grant ns no less than this ; that 
He will show to us, to this present generation, His 
works; and the same, and yet again the same, to each 
generation that succeeds us. And what does this mean? 
What is the practical bearing upon us of God's glory, 
and God's works? I answer in general terms, the 
" work" of God and the " glory" of God are " shown" 
to us when we care to know that neither we nor our 
fellows are left alone in the world without a heavenly 
friend, heavenly promptings, heavenly remonstrances, 
heavenly punishments, heavenly consolations, in a word, 
heavenly guidance; when we bring ourselves to be- 
lieve, and to rejoice in the belief, that God Himself 
is acting on all these human hearts, however frivolous 
and sin-stained they may appear, urging them to turn 
to Him and to love JBtm, and to seek the good of others 
by aiding others also to love Him more. Every in- 
stance that we observe of frivolous hearts becoming 
sobered, of unloving hearts becoming affectionate, of 
impure hearts yearning to see God, of worldly hearts 
looking heavenwards; every instance of the triumph 
of good whether in the hearts of individuals, of societies, 
or of nations; every such instance, with a voice not 
less audible than that of the march of the material 
heavens, declares to us the glory of God, and showeth 
to us His handy-work. 

But plain as these proofs of God's presence are, 
we know as a fact that we do not readily and habitually 
draw the conclusion to which they point. It is with 
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rerj great diffictdtj, and at the beat peiliaps with very 
dim and bhnred Tision, tiiat we come to disoem the 
kind Proridence of Grod controlling the conrse of com- 
mon events, and infusing good into the hearts of men. 
In general we are blind to the presence of the Divine 
Worker. We "regard not the works of the Lord, 
nor the operation of His hands^" We are absorbed 
in what we are doing, and do not care to enqnire what 
God is doing. I am persuaded, my brethren, that 
simple as the words of our text are, monstrous and 
atheistical as it would sound if any man were to pre- 
sume to declare that he had no wish to be shown 
God*s glory, yet none but a mind on which God's 
Spirit had been long and powerfully acting could have 
ended a meditation on the fragility of man with the 
earnest cry: "Show thy servants thy work, and their 
children thy glory ;'* as though, alter all, this manifest- 
ation was the one thing worth living for, and that this 
vxu worth living for. 

And then the concluding utterance follows naturally. 
Once let us believe from our hearts that Ood is working 
in the world, and then it becomes an axiom that we too, 
in our humble measure, have a work to do; a work 
lofly and ennobling because it is done for Him and 
with Him ; because we are in truth admitted to veiy 
co-operation with God. "Show thy servants thy 
work, and their children thy glory. And the glorious 
majesty of the Lord our God be upon us: prosper thou 
the work of our hands upon us, prosper thou our 
handy-work." 
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Our handj-work. What ia it? It is to train hu- 
man spirits — it is to allow our spirits to he, trained — to 
be faithful and profitable serv^aits of God ; to do what 
we can, in our several stations, that those who are here 
brought up maj form in earlj youth high conceptions 
of what God requires of them ; that they may learn be- 
times to honour what deserves to be honoured, and to 
despise what is despicable ; that they may learn moral 
courage, and respect for lawful authority, and capacity 
for self-denial, and a generous public spirit; qualities 
for lack of which the greatest nations may fall asun* 
der; that they may learn too that, for one who is 
hereafter to be an influential citizen in the ''kingly 
conmionwealth of England," there is no mission so 
lofty as that of self-sacrificing labour^ in a Christian 
spirit, on behalf of English citizens less favoured than 
himself. 

So far as in past years we have been permitted to 
aid in the formation of characters whose maturity has 
borne such fruits, so far we have been a blessing to the 
nation, and have lived in the spirit of our Founder. So 
far as we may have forgotten this high calling, and 
have valued ourselves rather for the happiness and the 
distinction we enjoy than for the public services we 
render, so far we are fialse to the true traditions of 
Harrow. 

I have said once before that the history of Harrow 
is a history of great results springing from small begin- 
nings. Some institutions are horn amid high hopes. 
Princes and -prelates and statesmen assist at their birth. 
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We ourselves have seen at least one great kindred insti- 
tution spring into vigorous life. Bearing as it does 
the name of the foremost soldier and statesman that 
England has produced, it appeals at once to the heart 
of the nation. All Englishmen wish it God-speed. 
When a century hence it points to the great services it 
has rendered, the Englishmen of that day will say that 
it has but satisfied the expectations originally formed of 
it, that it has but proved worthy of bearing the great 
name of Wellington. 

But our birth was quiet and humble. The name of 
our Founder was probably unknown beyond his parish. 
English historians make no mention of usi The annals 
of the year of our birth, 1571, record much that is inter- 
esting. They speak of memorable struggles in the 
Parliament of Elizabeth ; of much moral courage and 
public spirit watching over the rising liberties of the 
House of Commons. But they do not mention the 
foundation of that humble institution, rising in a sub- 
urban parish, which was destined to give birth to so 
many statesmen, with whose moral courage and firm- 
ness and immense sacrifices the Parliamentary fame of 
England would one day be imperishably linked. Our 
birth was a plebeian birth. We have won our patent 
of nobility, and God grant that we may keep it as it 
was won ! 

And consider, in passing, what a power, what a 
fruitfulness, there is in the work of one full of faith in 
the future, one who lays a first stone apparently humble 
in the pious belief that on the work of his hands, so 
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simple and unpretending, the glorious Majesty of the 
Lord his God is not ashamed to rest. 

The institution whose birth historians have not 
cared to chronicle, is one which now honours all con- 
nected with it. The oldest and most illustrious many 
the youngest and least far seeing hot/y alike feel that 
there is something about the place which does them 
honour; that they receive from it something greater 
than anything which they can bring. The work which 
one man humbly originated all are now proud and 
eager to second. Almost every year sees some fresh 
benefaction, virtually due to him. New buildings arise, 
and seem likely to arise, to supply fresh wants and to 
record fresh benefactors; but still we feel that the 
Foundation-stone of Harrow lies deep and unseen be- 
low the more ancient and the humbler room; a room 
which, by its very simplicity and absence of all archi- 
tectural display, is a type of that humble origin out of 
which our greatness has sprung. From this outward 
symbol, endeared to us by so many recollections, let us 
draw lessons for life, as we may well believe our most 
eminent men have drawn them in times past. In the 
humbleness of the building, which is the cradle of our 
race, let us see at once the assurance and the necessity 
of the abiding presence of the glorious Majesty of the 
Lord our God I 

Since we last met to celebrate our birth-day we 
have suffered many losses. Probably it may be asserted 
with absolute truth, that no single year during the 
290 years of our life has elapsed, which has seen the 
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death of so inanj Harrow men of first-rate celebritj. 
One^ had served the State faithfully and imostentationslj 
for fiftj jeara, and had for a tiixie held the highest post 
that an Englishman can &U. Another* had fox eight 
most eventful years governed India vrith an energy and 
a daring scarcely paralleled even In that post of glorious 
dangers and glorious responsibilities^ He left behind 
him an imperishable name ; but he gave his life to his 
work; and when he returned to England, and was 
welcomed with the confident hopes of many that he 
was destined hereafber to lead England as firmly and 
as wisely as he had ruled India, it was found that his 
bodily strength was exhausted, and that his w(»rk on 
earth was over. While he was still at his post, endea- 
vouring to recruit his strength before it was utterly spent, 
he found time to write at least one long letter expressive 
of his a&ctionate attachment to his old School and old 
House ; dwelling with a boy's eagerness on little local 
details which a^ppear insignificant to no one who knows 
how simple is the food of all true manly aflFection, 

And lastly, barely two months have closed on the 
grave of yet aiK)flier* Harrow statesman, cut off by 
unremitting toil in the service of the country; cut off 
amid the fiairest hopes, with the certainty as it seemed 
that he would find yet richer opportunities of benefiting 
England, and so of becoming a Benefactor to us. He 

1 The Earl of Aberdeexi, a Governor of ibhe School, died December 
I4tb, i860. 

* The Marquis of DalbouBie died December iptb, t86o. 

» Sidney Kerbert, Baron Herbert of Lea, died Angxurt and, 1861. 
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possessed in beautiful hannonj many of those high 
qualities which are the ideal of a Public School boj ; 
eloquence, grace, frankness, a fascinating presence, a 
flowing courtesy, a never-failing liberality, a kindness 
of heart which the wear of political life had never 
robbed of its natural freshness. But nothing was more 
conspicuous in the man than the chivalrous devotion 
with which he bent himseK to pomote the comfort and 
the moral improvement of those whom an ^overgrown 
civilization is sure to leave neglected. It was with 
these that his heart remained. His vigorous powers, 
and his winning graces, were mainly devoted to the 
noble task of enabling them to be happier and better. 
There is no boy at Harrow who may not catch an 
inspiration from that generous life, and that early, but 
not premature, death, which will not soon be forgotten 
in England, and never, we may trust, here. 

And there is yet one^ other death which is near our 
hearts to-day. We mourn one who, though not a 
Harrow man himself, had for no less than fifty years 
been identified with Harrow and with the School. 
How many generations of Harrow boys had he treated 
with fiiiherly kindness I I have indeed good reasons for 
knowing — by tradition no less than by a happy ex- 
perience — that for fifty years he regarded the School 
with the most affectionate interest. In the last address 
that I heard him deliver, he spoke in grateful terms 
of the general eourteous demeanour of the boys towards 

^ The Beverend John William CaDningham, Vicar of Harrow, and 
a Governor of the School, died September ^otb, 1861. 

B.S. 28 
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his parishioners ; a point to which he rightly attached — 
and to which, my brethren, / attach — the greatest im- 
portance. Take care, I entreat you, that no successor of 
his may ever have reason to complain that in this 
respect we have degenerated. His heart was with us 
most certainly during his last few weeks of conscious- 
ness. In the last letter but one that I received from 
him — ^and it was with some difficulty that he wrote — ^he 
asked to be allowed to double a generous donation 
which he had abeady given to the new library, de- 
stined as it was to bear the name of a friend whom he 
had long loved and honoured. And in the very last 
letter which he sent to me, written this time by another 
hand — ^for his strength was fast ebbing — after some kind 
words of sympathy respecting anxieties inseparable from 
every happy labour, he concludes, **May God give you 
and all who belong to you His choicest blessings." 

Those blessings, my brethren, I claim for you, as 
for myself. His words are indeed but the echo of the 
words which we shall repeat over the old man's grave, 
and which I have selected for my text. The Psalm 
which reminds us that ** the days of our age are three- 
score years and ten, and though men be so strong that 
they come to fourscore years, yet is their strength then 
but labour and sorrow ; so soon passeth it away, and we 
are gone," ends with the exulting prayer of a faith which 
triumphs over time and change: "And the glorious 
majesty of the Lord our God be upon us : prosper thou 
the work of our hands upon us, O prosper thou our 
handy-work !" 
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With this prayer, my brethren, grateful for mercies 
past received, cherishing the memory of all who have 
ever loved and served us, trusting that our own lives 
may not be utterly unfruitful for eternity, and solem- 
nized by the presence of the shadow of death, let us 
move onwards! 



Founder's Day, 
3rd Oct 1861. 
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Third Edition. Crown 8to. 7«. ^d. 
BT FREEMAN OLIVER HATNES, 

Of Lincoln's Inn, Barriiter^t-Law, and late Fellow of Cain* ColUgef Cambridge, 

Outlines of Equity. Being a Series of Elementary Lectures 
delivered at the request of the Incorporated Law Society. 

8vo. doth, lOf . 
'• y real service to the Students, and to them we cordially recommend it.**— 

" All Law Students will peruse these Lectures with projt, whether reading for the 

Bar or for the 2Xf*i."— Law Timbs. 
'' Well adapted to the wants of all Students who desire to derive an elementary 

knowledge of the principles of and the practice in Courts of ^^■^."— Law 

HAGAZiine. 

BT C. A. BWAINSON, M.A. 

Principal of the Theological College, and Prebendary of Chicheiter. 

1. The Authority of the New Testament ; the Convic- 

tion of Righteousness, and other Lectures deliyered before 
the Unifcrsity of Cambridge. 8?o. doth, 12«. 

2. The Creeds of the Church. In their Relations to the 

Word of Qod and the Conscience of the Christian. 8vo. cloth, 9#. 

8. A Handbook to Butler's Analogy. With a few Notes. 

la, 6d. 

A S 



10 KKW WORKS AKD NSW EDITIOKS, 



THB WORKS OF 
WILLIAM ABGHEB BUTLEB, M.A., 

LmU Pnfttff •f MtalPhU9»9pk9 im f A« Uuivtrtitg of DubUm . 

FirjK rOLXmSS %to. uniformly PBIKTBD and bound. Price 21. 18#. 

" A mm. of glcmng genhu mtd dhersijled oeeompiishMeHtt, whose remains /tU 
these Jive brilliani 9oiumes"^^mvBUBjQV Rbtuw. 

SOLD SEPARATELY AS FOLLOWS. 

1. Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. First Sbkie«. 

Edited by the Very Rer. Thos. WooDWi.BD, M. A., Dean of Down. 
With a Memoir and Portrait. Fifth Edition. Svo. cloth, 12«. 

*' Present a richer eomhination of (he qualities for Sermons of the first class than 
any we have met with in any living wrUer." — ^British Quaktbrlt Rxynw. 

2. Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. Second Series. 

Edited by J. A. Jeremib, D.D., Kegius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge. Third Edition. Svo. cloth, 10«. 6i/. 

** They are marked by the same originality and vigour of expression Jhe same 
richness of imagery and illustraiurtif the same large views am catholic spirit yand 
the same depth and fervour of devotional feeling^ which so remarkably distiu' 
gmshed the preceding Series, and which rendered it a most valuable accession to 
our theological literature.**— Yrom Dr. Jerxmie's Preiace. 

8. Letters on Romanism, in Reply to Dr. Newka^n's Essay on 
Development. Edited by the Very Rev. Thomas Woodward, M.A.* 
Dean of Down. Secokd Edition. Revised by the Yen. Arch- 
deacon Hardwick. Svo. cloth, 10«. 6<f. 

*^ Deserve to he considered the most remarkable proofs of the Author* sindowti- 
table energy and power of concentration y — Edinburgh Eeview. 

4. Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. 

Edited from the Author's M8S., with Notes, by William Hep- 
worth Thompson, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo.,£l 6*. 

" Of the dialectic and physics'of Plato they are the only exposition at once full, 
aecurate.and popular, with whiehl am acquainted : being far more accurate thorn 
the French, and incomparably more popular than the Qermantredtises on these 
departments of the Platonic philosophy,**— -Trom Pro?. Thompson's Pbxfacb. 
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THS WORKS OF 
JULIUS CHARLES HARE, M.A., 

SoMtfilM* Archdeacon of Lcwec^ Rector of HeretmoneeuM, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College t Cambridge. 

NINE VOLS. 8ro. UNIFORMLT PRJNTRB AND ROUND. 

1. Charges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry cf 

Lewes. During 1840 to 1854., with Notes on the Principal 
Events affecting the Church during that period. And an Intro- 
duction, explanatory of his position in the Church, with re- 
ference to the, Parties which divide it. 

3 vols. 8vo. cloth, £ni«. Ci/. 

2. Miscellaneous Pamphlets on some of the Leading 

Questions agitated in the Church during the years 1845 to 1851. 

8vo. cloth, 12*. 

3. Vindication of Luther against his recent English 

Assailants. Second Edition. 8?o. cloth, 7s, 

4. The Mission of the Comforter. With Notes. Second 

Edition. 8vo. cloth, 19s. 

5. The Victory of Faith. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 6*. 

6. Parish Sermons. Second Series. 8vo. cloth, 1:'*. 

7. Sermons preacht on Particular Occasions. 8vo. Us. 

The two following hooks are included among the eolleefed Ciar^ee, buf arepuhlie) * d 
separaiely for purchatert of the reet. 

Charges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 

Lewes. Delivered in the years 1843, 1845, 1846. Never 
before published. With an Introduction, explanatory of Lis 
position in the Church, with reference to the Parties that divide 
it. 8vo. cloth, 6«. %d. 

The Contest with Rome. A Charge, delivered in 1851. 
With Notes, especially in answer to Db. Newman on Ihe Position 
of Catholics in England. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6<f. 



12 NBW WOBXS AND NBW EDITIONS, 

WORKS BT 
CHARLES KING8LE7, MJL 

Ch^Mm to Ordiuarw to ikt Q«c#«, Rector o/Bwersle^, 
and Rtgim Pro/imor of Modern HMory to iko Unioeraity of Cambridge. 

1. The Limits of Exact Science as Applied to History. 

An Inaugural Lecture, deliyered before the TJniyersity of 
Cambridge. Grown 8yo. 2#. 

2. Two Years Ago. Third Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth, 6#. 

" Oenialf large heoHedy Aumorout, with a quieh eye and a keen relish alike 
for what it beauiiful in nature and for what it genmne, ttrong, and earneti in 
man" — Qvasdias, 

3. "Westward Ho!" or the Voyages and Adven- 

tures of Sir Amjas Leigh, Knight, of Bnrrough, in the County 
of Devon, in the reign of Her most Glorious Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth. New Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth, 6«. 

'* Almoit the beet hittorieal novel to our mind of the dojf^ — ^F&assk's 
Magaziitb. 

4. The Heroes : Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. 

New and Cheaper Edition, with Eight Illustrations. Royal 16mo. 

beautifully printed on toned paper, gilt edges, 5«. 

'* fFe dovht not they wiU he read by many a youth with an enchained iniereM 
almost as strong as the links which bound Andromeda to her rock,** — Bbitish 

GtUARTlKLT. 

5. Glaucus ; or, the Wonders of the Shore. A Com- 

panion for the Sea-side. Containing Coloured Ulustrations of the 
Objects mentioned in the Work. Eourth Edition. BeantifoUy 
printed and bound in cloth, gilt leaves. 7«. ^d. 

" Its pages sparkle with life, they open up a thousand sources of umemik^Mded 
pleasure, mid combine amusement with instruction in a very happy and unwonted 
degree** — ^Eclxctic Rxttzw. 

6. Phaethon ; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. 

Third Edition. Crown Syo. boards, 2«. 

7. Alexandria and Her Schools. Four Leoturea delivered 

at the Philosophical Institntion, Edinburgh. With a Preface. 

Grown Syo. cloth, 5#. 
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WORKS BT 

GHABLES JOHN VAUOHAN, D.D. 

Chaplain in Ordinary to the Qtiem, Viear ofDoneattert and Chancellor of York 
Cathedral, 

1. Notes for Lectures on Confinnation. With Suitable 

Prayers. Third Edition. Fcap. 8yo. limp cloth, red leaves, 1«. 6d. 

2. St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. The Greek Text with 

English Notes. Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, bs. 

8. Memorials of Harrow Sundays. A Selection of Sermons 

preached in the School Chapel. With a View of the Interior 
of the Chapel. Third Edition. 

Crown Sto. doth, red leaves, lOf. 6d» 

4. Epiphany, Lent, and Easter. A Selection of Expository 

Sermons. Second Edition. 

Crown Sro. doth, red leaves. lO^. Qd, 

5. Revision of the Liturgy. Five Discourses. With an 

Introduction. I. Absolution. 11^^ Regeneration. III. TheAtha- 
naslan Creed. IV. Burial Service. V. Holy Orders. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. cloth, red leaves (I860), 117 pp. 4«. 6^;. 

6. Rays of Sunlight for Dark Days. A Book of Select 

Headings for the Suffering. With a Preface by C. J. Yaughan, D.D. 
Royal 16mo. Elegantly printed with red lines, and handsomely 
bound, red edges, is. Qd, Morocco, old style, gilt leaves, 10«. 6d, 

7. Four Sermons preached before the University of 

Cambridge. Crown Svo. 1*. 6rf. 

8. Doncaster Sermons. Ecap. 8vo. [Skortfy. 



14 NEW WORKS AND NKW EDITIONS, 

BT CORNWALL SIMEON. 
Stray Notes on Fisjiing and Natural History. With 

Illustrations. 7«. ^d, 

"If tkit remarkably affreeable work doet not rtDol in popularity ike celebrated 

* Whitest Selbomet* it will not be because it does not deserte t^."— Tex Fold. 

BY THE EIGHT KEY. G. E. LYNCH COTTON, D-D. 

Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India, 

Sermons and Addresses delivered in Marlborough 
College, during Six Years. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, price 10*. 6(/. 
** We can heartily recommend this volume as a most suitable present for a youth, 
or for family reoAny; wherever there are young persons, the teaching qf these 
discourses will be admirable^* — ^Litxha&t Churchman. 

Sermons : Chiefly connected with Public Events in 1854!. 

Fcap. Syo. cloth, Zs. 
** A volume of which we can speak with high admiration." 

CHR1RTIA.N EeMEVBRAIICER. 

Charge delivered to the Clergy of Calcutta at his 
Primary Visitation in September, 1859. Svo. 2«.6<J. 

THE OBE-SEEKEB. 
A Tale of the Hartz Mountains. By A. S. M. 

Illustrated by L. C. H. Printed on toned paper, with elaborate 
full-page Illustrations and Initial Letters, and bound in elegant 
cloth with gilt leaves, 15*. 
This work is most elaborately illustrated, and is published as a 
Christmas present. The Observer of Nov. 18, 1860, says of it : — 

" One of the most beautiful of the illustrated volumes published in the present 
season^ and one pre'Cminently fitted for a Christmas present. . . . Love and 
truth beautify the storpy and render it delightful to all persons. . . . The illus- 
trations are many of the finest specimens extant^ 

BY THE BEV. C.P. CHBETIEN, 

Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford; and Rector of CholdertoUt Wilts. 

The Letter and the Spirit. Six Sermons on the Inspirat;«)u of 
Holy Scripture, Preached before the University of Oxford. 

Crown Svo. 5#. 

BY THE BEV. H. MONTAGU BUTLEB, 

Jfead Master of the Sehooly and late Fellow of TrinUy College, Cambridge. 

Sermons Preached in Harrow School Chapel. 

In the Press. 
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BT THE BIGHT BEV. W. COLEHSO, 

Lwrd Bishop of Natal. 

The Epistle to the Romans, newly translated from a Missionary 
point of view. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7*. 6flf. 

BT THE VENBLE. ARCHDEACON HARDWICE. 
1. Christ and other Masters: A Historical Inquiry into 

some of the chief Parallelisms and Contrasts between Cliristianily 
and the Religions Systems of the Ancient World ; 

The Religions of China, America, and Oceanica. In one yolume. 
The Religions of Egypt and Medo-Persia. In one volume. 

8vo. cloth, 7«. (id, each. 

" Never was so difficult and eompUeaied a iubject a» the kittory of Pagan 
religion handled so ably^ and at the same time rendered so lucid and affraetive.* ' 
—Colonial CiiUBCH Chkonicls. 



2. History of the Christian Church during the Middle 

Ages. With Maps, Crown 8vo. cloth, 10*. 6d. 

8. History of the Christian Church during the 

Reformation. Crown 8vo. doth, 10*. Cyd. 

4. Sermons Preached to Town Congi'egations. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 6*. 6d. 
BT THE VERT REV. R. C. TRENCH, D.D., 

Dean of Westminster, 

1. Synonyms of the New Testament. 

Fourth Edition. Ecap. 8vo. cloth, 6«. 

2. Hulsean Lectures for 1845—46. 

Contents. 1.— The Fitness of Holy Scripture for unfolding the 
Spiritual Life of Man. 2. — ^Christ the Desire of all Nations ; 
or the Unconscious Prophecies of Heathendom. 

Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5^. 

8. Sermons Preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. ^d. 



16 KKW WORKS AND NBW EDITIONS, 

B7 DAVID MASSON, M.A., 

Pro/e$$or of English Literature in Uuiveraitf College, London, 

1. Life of John Milton, narrated in connexion with 

the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History 

of his Time. Vol. I. 8vo. With Portraits. IBs. 

" Mr, Masion'e Life of MiUon ha* many tterlinff meriit , . . its induttry is 
immense; his teal unJUtg^ing ; his special knowledge ofMittotCs life and times 
extraordinary .... unih a teal and industry which we cannot suffieienUy com- 
mend, he has not only availed himself of the biographical stores collected by his 
predeeestorif but imparted to them an aspect of novelty by his ski^iu re* 
orrmynMn/."— ^DuniVRGH Bxyixw. 

2. British Novelists and their Styles : Being a 

Critical Sketch of the History of British Prose 

Piction. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6</. 

**A work eminently calculated to win popularity, both by the soundness of its 
doctrine and the skiU of its ar^."—THS F&X88. 

3. Essays, Biographical and Critical : chiefly on 

English Poets. svo. cloth, 12«. w. 

** Distinguished by a remarkable power of analysis, a clear statement of the actual 
facts on which speculation is based, and an. appropriate beauty of lanjfuags. 
These Essays should be popular with serious men. — ^Thi Athivjium . 

BT DB. REINHOLD PAULI. 

Pictures of Old England. Translated, with the Author's 
Revision, by E. C. Otts. Crown Svo. cloth, 8«. 6^?. 

" Presents the facts of History with the pleasing accessories of a Romance.^ — 
Clerical Journal. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 

TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 

By I. C. Wright, M.A., Translator of "Dante," late 

Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Books I. — ^XII. Grown 
8yo. cloth, lOtf. ^d, ; or in 2 separate Parts, ht. each. 

**We know of no edition of the * sovran poet* from which an Snglisk reader 
can derive on the whole so complete an impression of the immortal Bpoe,** — 

DjkILT MSW8. 
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THE WORKS OF THE REV, 
FBEDEBICK DENI80N MAURICE, M.A., 

Ineumheni of Si, Peter's, St. MarjfUbone. 

On the Lord's Prayer. Fcap. 8vo. Fourth Edition. 2*. 6rf. 

Lectures on the Apocalypse^ or Book of the Reve- 
lation of St. John the Divine. Crown Svo. doth, lO*. 6rf. 

What is Revelation ? With Letters on Mr. MansePs Bampton 
Lectures. 10*. 6rf. 

Sequel to the Inquiry, " What is Revelation ? " 

With Letters on Mr. Mansel'a Strictures. 6«. 

Exposition of the Holy Scriptures: 

(1.) The Patriarchs and Lawgivers. 6«. 

(2.) The Prophets and Kings. 10«. 6(/. 

(3.) The Gospel of St. John. IQs.U, 

(4.) The Epistles of St. John. 7'. 6</. 

Exposition of the Ordinary Services of the Prayer 

Book : 5*. 6rf. 

Ecclesiastical History. io«. 6^;. 

The Doctrine of Sacrifice. Is. 6d, 

Theological Essays. Second Edition. 10*. Qd. 

The Religions of the World. Third Edition. 5*. 

Learning and Working. 5*. 

The Indian Crisis. Five Sermons. 2*. 6rf. 

The Sabbath, and other Sermons. 2s. 6rf. 

Law on the Fable of the Bees. 4*. 6«r. 



The Worship of the Church. A Witness for the 

Redemption of the World. !*• 

The Name Protestant, and the English Bishopric at 

Jerusalem. Second Edition. 3*. 

The Duty of a Protestant in the Oxford Election. 1847. l*. 
The Case of Queen's College, London. i*. 6^. 

Death and Life, in Memonam C.B.M. 1*. 

Administrative Reform. Zd. 



18 THEOLOGICAL MANUALS, 

MANUALS FOR THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 

VHflFOnMLT TMNTED ANL BOUND. 

This Series of Tlieological Manuals has been published witli the aim 
of supplying books concise, comprehensive, and accurate, convenient for 
the Student and yet interesting to the general reader. 



Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. By Brooke 
Fobs Westcott, M.A. formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10*. 6rf. 

'*Tke worth of Mr. WerieoiPt volume for the spiritual interpretation oj the 
Qoepelt it greater than we can readily exprees even by the mo»t grateful and 
approving words. It presents with an unparalleled completenets^ihe eharae- 
ieristic of the book everywhere being this completeness — wholeness of view, 
comprehensiveness of representation, the fruits of sacred learning. **--JfoV' 

COMTOBJIIST. 



- II. 

A General View of the History of the Canon of the 
New Testament during the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. 
By Brooke Foss Westcott, M.A. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 12*. 6i/. 

** The Author is one of those who are teaching us that it is possible to r^ the 
storehouses of German theology, without bearing away the taint of their atmo- 
sphere : and to recognise the value of their accumulated treasures, and even 
track the vagaries of their theoretic ingenuity, without abandoning in the pursuit 
the clear sight and sound feeling of English common sense . . . . It is by far 
the best and most complete book of the kind; and we should be glad to see it 
well placed on the lists of our examining chaplains." — GuAKDTAK . 

** Learned, dispassionate, discriminating, worthy of his subject, and the ftreteu^ 
state of Christian Literature in relation to it." — British Quartsrlt . 

•• To the student in Theology it will prove an admirable Text-Book : and to all 
others who have any curiosity on the subject it will be satisfactory as one of the 
most useful and instructive pieces of history which the records of the Church 
supply." — London Qujlrtzrlt. 
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THEOLOGICAL MANUALS-continned. 

m. 

History of the Christian Church, during the Middle 
Ages and the Reformation (a.d. 590-1600). 

By the Venerable Chables Hardwick, Archdeacon of Ely. 

2 Yols. crown 8vo. 10«. Qd. each. 

Vol. I. History of the Church to the Excommunication of Luther. 

With Four Maps. 
Vol. II. History of the Reformation. 

Each Volume may be had separately. 
** Full in references and auihority,itfatematic and formalin divmon^wUh enough 

of life in the style to counteract the dryness inseparable from its brevity^ and 
" exhibiting the results rather than the principles of investigation . Mr. Uaxd- 

WICK is to be eongratiUaled on the successful achievement of a difficult task.** 

— Christian Rimxmbrancbr. 
" He has bestowedpaiient and extensive reading on the collection of his materials ; 

he has selected them with judgment; and he presents them in an equable and 

compact style." — Sfxctator. 
" To a good method and good materials Mr. Harswick adds that great virtue, 

a perfectly transparent style. We did not expect to find great literary qualities 

in such a manual, but we have found them ; we should be satisfied in this 

respect with conciseness and intelligibility ; but while this book has both, it is 

also elegant, highly finished f and highly interesting." — Nonconformist. 

IV. 
History of the Book of Common Prayer, 

together with a Bationale of the seyeral Offices. By Fbavcib 
P&OCTER, M.A., Vicar of Witton,' Norfolk, formerly Fellow of 
St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s, Qd. 

" Mr. Procter's ' History of the Book of Common Prayer* is by far the best 

commentary extant Not only do the present illustrations embrace the 

whole range of original sources indicated by Mr. Palmer, but Mr. Procter 
compares the present Book of Common Prayer with the Scotch and American 
forms; and he frequently sets out in full the Sarum Offices. As a manual of 
extensive information, historical and ritual, imbued with sound Church princi- 
ples, we are entirely satisfied with Mr. Procter's important volume ** 

Christian Eemembrancsr. 

'* It is indeid a complete and fairly-written history of the Liturgy ; and from the 
dispassionate way in which disputed points are touched on, will prove to many 
troubled consciences what, ought to be known to them, vus.: — that they may, 
without fear of compromising the principles of evangelical truth, give their assent 
and consent to the contents of the Book of Common Prayer. Mr. Procter Aa^ 
done a great service to the Church by this admirable digest." 

Church op £noland Quarterlt. 
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I. ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 
Arithmetic For the use of Schools. By Barnard Smith, M.A, 

New Edition (1861). 348 pp. Answers to all tbe Questions. Crown 8to. 4«. 6d, 

Key to the above. Second Edition, thoroughly Eevised (1860). 

382 pp. Crown 8to. 8». 6d. 

Arithmetic and Algebra in their Principles and Applications. 

With numerous Examples, systematically arranged. By Baknard Shith, M.A. 
Seyenth Edition (18C0), 696 pp. Crown 870. 10«. 6d. 

Exercises in Arithmetic. By Barnard Smith, M.A. Part I. 

48 pp. (1860). Crown 8vo. U. Part II. 56 pp. (1860). Crown 8to. 1«. Answers, 
64. The Two Parts bound together 2«. ; or with Answers, 2«. 6d. 

Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. For Advanced Pupils. By 

J. Baook ^um, M.A. Part First. 164 pp. (1860). Crown 8to. S«. 6d, 

A Short Manual of Arithmetic. By C. W. Underwood, M.A. 

96 pp. (1860). Fcp. 8vo. 2». 6d. 

Algebra. For the use of Colleges and Schools. By I. Todhunter, 

M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 516 pp. (1860). Tt. 6d, 

Theory of Equations. With a Collection of Examples. 279 pp. 

(1861). Crown 8to. cloth, 7«. 6d. 

II. TRIGONOMETRY. 
Introduction to Plane Trigonometry. For the use of Schools. 

Bv J. C. Snowball, M.A. Second Edition (1847). 8vo. 5«. 

Plane Trigonometry. For Schools and Colleges. By I. Todhunter, 

M.A. Second Edition, 279 pp. (1860). Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Spherical Trigonometry. For Colleges and Schools. By I. 

ToDHUNTXR, M.A. 112 pp. (1859). Crown 8to. it. M. 

Plane Trigonometry. With a numerous Collection of Examples. 

By R. D. Bxaslkt, M.A. 106 pp. (1858). Crown 8vo. S«. 6d. 

Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. With the Construction and 

Use of Tables of T ogarithms. By J. C. Skowball, M.A. Ninth Edition, 240 pp. 
(1857). Crown 8vo 7#. 6d, 

III. MECHANIOS AND HYDROSTATICS. 
Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. With a Collection of 

Examples. By S. Paxkimsoh, B.D. Second Edition, 345 pp. (1860). Cr. 8to. 9«. Cd. 

Elementary Course of Mechanics and Hydrostatics. By J. C. 

Snowball, M.A. Fourth Edition. 110 pp. (1851). Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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MECHANICS AND HYOROSTAT\CS-c<mtinued, 
Elementary Hydrostatics. With numerous Examples and 

Solutions. By J. B. Pusia, M.A. Second Edition. 156 pp. (1857). Crown 8to. 
5t. 6d. 

Analytical Statics. YTith numerous Examples. By I. Todhunter, 

M.A. Second Edition. SSO pp. (1858). Crown 8 vo. 10*. ed. 

Dynamics of a Particle. With numerous Examples. By P. G. 

Tait, M.A. and W. J. Steals, M.A. S04 pp. (1856). Crown 8to. 10«. 6d. 

A Treatise on Dynamics. By W. P. Wilson, M.A. 176 pp. 

(1850). 8vo. 9«. 6d. 

Dynamics of a System of Eigid Bodies. With numerous Exam- 
pies. By £. J. Roittb; M.A. 336 pp. (1860). Crown 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

IV. ASTRONOMY AND OPTICS. 

Plane Astronomy. Including Explanations of Celestial Pheno- 
mena and instruments. By A. R. Gbavt, M.A. 128 pp. (1860). 8vo. 6«. 

Elementary Treatise on the Lunar Theory. By H. Godfrat, 

M.A. Second Edition. 119 pp. (1859). Crown 8to. St.ed. 

A Treatise on Optics. By S. Parkinson, B.D. 304 pp. (1859). 

Crown 8vo. lOt. 6d, 

V. GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. 
Geometrical Treatise on Conic Sections. With a Collection of 

Examples. By W. H. Drxw, M.A. 121 pp. (1857). 4«. 6<f. 

Plane Co-ordinate Geometry as applied to the Straight Line and 

the Conic Sections. By I. Todhukteh, M.A. Second Edition. 816 pp. (1858). 
Crown 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections and Algebraic Geometry. 

By G. H. PucKXrX, M.A. Second Edition. 264pp. (1856). Crown Sjo.7t,6d. 

Examples of Analytical Geometry of Three Dimensions. With 

the Results. Collected by I. ToDHUVTiB, M.A. 76 pp. (1858). Crown 8vo. is. 

Elementary Treatise on Trilinear Co-ordinates. By N. M. 

FsKRERS, M.A. 154 pp. (1861). Crown 8yo. 6t. 6d. 

A Treatise on Solid Geometry. By P. Frost, M.A. and J. 

WOLSTXVHOLMS, M.A. 8vo. 18«. 

VI. DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 
The Differential Calculus. With numerous Examples. By I. 

ToDHUKTER, M.A. ThitdEdition. 404 pp. (1860). Crown 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

The Integral Calculus, and its Applications. With numerous 
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